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Ee IN DING chat 2 dufkiclent number 9 the Following 
apers were publiſhed to make a volume, I have here A 
en together; and upon this occaſion 1 cannot 
| Smit to offer a few obſervations. upon their authenticity. 
5 * There are ſome among the readers of theſe papers, who are 
„„ firmly perſuaded of the exiſtence of the SIA, and 
1 - of the reality of his revelation'to mankind: theſe I muſt, 
|. however, confeſt are a very ſmall number; and chiefly vi- 
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1 . ſienaries, old maids, methodiſts, and country-girls. The far 5 


7 1 85 | greater part treat the whole'as a fiction, refuſe to acknow- 
I |  , ledge the authority, or even the exiſtence of Au IST; and, 
with a monſlrous aſſurance, accuſe me of being the fote in- 


Gs 


cy 


| for my own advanta anfage and profit. This accuſation is'fo 

evidently improbable, that it needs no refutation. God 

= og — Urged Fein Ball Wi" 
| 5 _ peRing that thele men, numerous as they are, have com- 


f . bined to accule me of ſuch a forgery, merely that they 
mig ht have a plauſible pretence for neglefing | the precepts, 
: 11 JT difavowing the authority, of this work. There is LY 


- third party, which Neers between theſe extren 2 
believe the author to be a nan, like themſelves : they ſup⸗ 
f = him, moreover, to be of a fanciful arid Sothuaſtic 
| Humour; and that, under the influence of a warm imagi- 
nation, he has really worked himſelf up into an opinion of | 
| hiv own Shir exiſtencs, or that he has aſſumed the cha- 
NH netter he ſupports, under an idea that it gives a tipvelty to 
—Y „ performance, and a peculia r authority to his advice and 
- _ cenſure, To this latter opinion 1 muſt confeſs myſelf ' 
| ſomewhat jactined ; the only difficulty, which prevents'me = 
| from yielding entirely to ir, ariſes from thoſe nightly! vifions 
of which the reader is informed. This, however, has been 
in a great meaſure remayed: by the repeated arguments of 
that gentleman, whom I have formerly mentioned as being 
ſuperior to prejudice and ſuperſtition. He has taken pains 
_—t0 convince won res oh no other than 
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: : : enter of this fabulous work (as they are pleaſed to term it) 4 + 
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impreſſion they. made « on my mind, has been much. weak 


8 ened by their diſcontinuance, and by my having been GS | 
ceuſtomedd to ſee and know the SyLen fince that time, no 


. 


otherwiſe than aza man, But without venturing to affirm 
any thing poſitively on this intricate ſubjeR, I ſhall leave 
the matter to the reader's own judgment, content with 
having fairly lated the prevailing opinions, and with the 
- honour of having opened a ſource of ingenious ſpeculation, 
which may not, perhaps, be deemed. leſs worthy of e 
enquiry, and ſage inveſtigation, than ſome other { 
which have lately engaged the public attention, —1 will * 
add, that by whomſoever, or by whatſoever, the followi 
papers were written, they ſeem to have been warzs'=, BY 
with a good intention, and with a laudable view e 
they have any merit as literary performances, i is not for me 
to judge, or to lay; they are going before a tribunal wheres __ 


they will be impartialiy tried. 1. cannot, indeed, help ac- 4 


knowledging, fub reſa, "that the author himſelf, be he what 
he wilt, ſeems to whe to catertain'what, if I were fore be 
was not a ſpirit, I would call-doubts and fears. When I 


informed him I bad colleted his pagers mio = volume; I 


certainly oblerved in him thoſe marks of anxious 
dation, which I have frequently ſeen in other authors, and 


am very {kilful in diſcovering. But of this enough ;; what. | .. 


ever be his errors I dare venture to lay he is | 


qa Rte” 88 — ſanus * ills LY SE, 
| Free from at pernicious faults, 

and for others, be muſt rely on that candour and 
which the * eee =. 
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me Wey to diſcredit the influence of theſe 55 
nightly warnings on human affairs, yet the fear 


of ridicule prevented me from openly avowing 
my belief of it. With regard therefore to theſe 
matters, my mind was, as it were, in equilibrio, 
till the ominous occurrences of the laſt year ſhook 


the balance of my opinions. I was more than 
uſually agitated about the time of the publication 


of Brothers Prophecies, and abſolutely trembled, as 
if the hour of judgment was come, on the day that 
Hathed's Teſtimony came out. My mind, during this 
period, dwelt continually, with awful expectation, 
on the idea of ſome uncommon event ſhortly to 


take place. I continued in this alarming Rate, ; 


till the day above mentioned, on which, as the 
world well knows, it was ſolemnly predicted that, 


London ſhould be ſwallowed up. The thunder 


' ſtorm, that happened on the evening of that day, 
terrified me into an apprehenſion, that the pre- 


diction was actually beginning to be accom- 
pliſned; but, as it abated, my fears gradually 
went off with the danger, and 1 laid myſelf in 


bed that night with more than uſual compoſure, 
at the thoughts of having eſcaped fo threat ning 


a day. It was then that in a viſion of the night 


_ there appeared unto me a figure of * ferm. 


Poſt a anon ol 1 cum ſonia vera. | 
Ovid. Mer. 


Seen at the turn of night, whats dreams are true, 


His 


„ 


N* 1. THE” SYBPH, 4 


His features, as far as I was able to diſcern them, 
were of © celgſtial roy hue,” but: ſo exceeding 
bright, that they could not long be looked upon 
by mortal eyes. His habit was a looſe robe of 
ſilk, of the pureſt white; and over his ſhoulders 


hung a mantle of light azure. His feet, legs, 


and arms were bare, and of the ſame roſy colour, 
On his head, from which waved the fineſt treſſes 
of flaxen hair my eyes ever beheld, he had a 
chaplet, conſiſting of two ſprigs of myrtle, en- 
twined with a cord of ſilver tiſſue; and in his 
hand was a ſmall, elegant ſceptre, of the cleareſt 
ivory, ſprinkled at diſtances of about half an 
inch, with drops of inlaid gold, and crowned 
with a very large and brilliant diamond, doubt- 
| leſs of the firſt water, but evidently eclipſed by 
the ſurrounding glory. I remarked that he reſted 
not on any ſupport, but appeared ſuſpended 
in an attitude inclining towards me. The 
whole room was filled with an effulgence that 
ſeemed to emanate in rays from his head, while 
his breath diffuſed an odour around, that raviſhed 
my ſenſes. A ſtrain of ſeraphic harmony, which 
had at firſt-rouſed my attention, now broke only, | 
at intervals, on my ear, like the diſtant ſound of 
the harp of Æolus, when ſwept faintly by the 
dying gale. In a moment it ceaſed, when a 
voice, ſomewhat ſhrill methought, but mild and 
ge ntle, thus addreſſed me. _ 
}.- OO. +, 
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cc nel thou ſeeſt the Sylph ARIEL, chief 
ce of thoſe aerial beings, *whoſe office it. is to 
e protect and watch over the race of men. 
c Thou knoweſt that the regions around thee 
are filled with innumerable Spirits, who, un- 
oF der the various names of Sylptis, Gnomes, 
cc Dæmons, &c. guide the actions of men to 
te good or bad ends, according to their own 
« characters.” Here I could not forbear in- 
terrupting him (for the benignity of his counte- 
nance encouraged me) by ſaying I had indeed 
often heard of theſe things, but would fain know 
if they were really true. « Moſt undoubtedly, 
te replied he, Thou haſt now ocular evidence; 
ad and the world through thy means will ſoon 
te he convinced of our exiſtence by a demon- 
te ſtration equally clear. For know, O mortal, 
te out of the love I bear thy race, I have deter- 
te mined to manifeſt myſelf to them in a pecu- 
ec liar manner; and have choſen thee to be the 
« medium of that inſtruction, which I ſhall now 
ce youchſafe them, not indirectly, as heretofore, 
te but by direct and viſible means. Be it then 
cc thy care to advertiſe to the world my per- 
ce ſonal exiſtence in it. Warn mankind that - 
« am come among them to be an immediate 
« witneſs of their actions, and inform them that 
I ſhall from time to time communicate to 
ti them ſuch directions, and iſſue ſuch gras 
6 tions as 1 ſhall or 2 My 


9 


„ That is,” interrupted I, © in the language 
cc of us Bookſellers, your Obervations 1 nen 


| fe ME IR 
4 


The Sylph affented with fo gracious: a | ſmile, 5 
that ſeeing him a ſpirit of ſuch gentleneſs and 
good humour, I reſolved to puſh the matter a 


ſtep further, for by this time I had loſt every 
particle of fear. Pray, Sir,” faid I, for I hardly 
knew how to addreſs him, being quite ignorant 
of all ſpiritual titles, Do you intend to print 
| 4c your works e I do,” replied he, with a 


mile as gracious as the former. Then I hum- : 


c bly hope, Sir, for the honour of publiſhing 
2: c for . © HEE 


To this alſo he aſſented with a gracious incli- 


nation of his head, and bidding me remember to 
proclaim to the world his perſonal reſidence 
among them, and the office he had undertaken, 


he ſuddenly diſappeared from my ſight; and the 
whole ſcene cloſed with the Tame heavenly muſic - 


| which had at firſt waked 15 attention. 


— 


| The 1 next r morning I recellefied my viſion, 


and was preparing to execute the charge com- 
mitted to me: but happening to communicate 


the circumſtances to a gentleman, who boaſts of 


OY ſhaken off all 00 e and ſuper- 


ſtitions 


„* 
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ſtitions of our fore ith he ſo rallied my ridi- 


culous credulity, as he was pleaſed to term it, 


that I abſolutely grew aſhamed of my own weak- 
neſs; and, fully convinced that no one would 


give credit to my commiſſion, determined to let 
the matter drop. I accordingly neglected to 
concern myſelf more on the ſubject, and ſeveral 


weeks paſſing on without any freſh occurrence, 
I began to perſuade myſelf that all T had ſeen 


was the mere effect of 1 imagination, and that 


there was really lest in dreams. 


3 


Things continued thus till about a ea ago, 


when in a terrible dream, which I cannot even 
now reflect upon without horror, the Sylph ap- 


peared again; not as before, with a mild and 


ſerene countenance, but ſo terrific in aſpect, 


that in my own mind, I am apt to think it was 
one of the aforeſaid Gnomes, inſtead of the 


good- natured being I ſaw before, But this is 


only my private conjecture, which I would not 
have the reader divulge for the world, leſt it 
ſhould bring upon me the reſentment of ſo pow e- 
erful a ſprite. He demanded in a tone of anger, 
why I had not performed his commiſſion? The 
tremor, that had ſeized my whole body, almoſt 
prevented utterance, and I en only exclaim, 
« The Lord have mercy upon me.” Upon which 
methought the Sylph reſumed hon natural be- 


nignity, and inſpiring me with confidence and 


tran- 


8 „ 
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Nel. THE SYLPH. n 
cranquillity, - & Execute now, ſaid he, <« your”. 


« charge; and ſince my 4 appearance is 
e too much for your frailty to bear, you ſhall 
« ſee me in future, as a man; and remember 
tc to ene the en I ſhall give you! N 


So ion he 1 but 1 5 ere 


T' loſt fight of him, that his face and features 


_ underwent a change, and I recollected to have 


often ſeen a man in my ſhop exactly reſembling 
the appearance the Spirit then aſſumed, and 


whoſe manner I could never account for. His 


looks were always anxious, as if he had ſome- 
thing to communicate, yet he never ſpoke; 


and what ſtruck me as more extraordinary, 
never bought a ſingle book! But as I now under 


ſtand him to have been the Sylph in human 


form, I ſhall be careful to pay him all due re- 
ſpect and attention, whenever he condeſcends 
to viſit me again. The public may rely alſo 


that I ſhall regularly print and publiſh the com- 
munications I may receive from him, according 
to his inſtruftions ; and I beg this paper may 


be conſidered as full notice and advertiſement, 


that the Sylph is come into the world for the 
purpoſes above-mentioned. 
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0 much of: . 8 
the nature or abilities of theſe: ſame: Syiphsr anal. .. - Bo 
muſt fairly own I baye publiſhed this paper by - 
_ Commar 4; and through Boclih fear, I , 9 
Take upon me to promiſe the world, fe for a cer+ | = ow 
Vinty, eithor pleaſure te or Icbprovement, bor der *. 2 
ſire * to hope for the be{t., If I can- bring 1 
him to any regularity 1 ſhall publiſti his ſpeculag 
. ms every. Tueſday and Saturday. And as © 
many may perhaps wiſh'to conſult, or r corxeſpond - 
with him. on . ſubjects, if they will have 
the goodneſs to ſend their letters or eee 
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cations, 2 paid; addreſſed To the Sylph, 2. 

he left with T. Longman; Paternoſter-row, 8 
J will undertake to deliver them ſaſꝭ into bie 
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itiohs, br grve remonſitances). gay prove! in- 


ee kid for tit endiabHe-meſtionedroiex- 


ert that power, for the puniſhment of wilful 


offenders, of which we üre fully poſſeſſed z and 


which we ſhall exerciſe ſolely by virtue of our 


own authority, and in the conſciouſneks of our 


good intention. AND F URTHERMORE . 


WHEREAS it hart octurred to zus, that we 


could not, of our abundant mercy, proceed to 3 


the actual chaſtiſement of delinquents (notwith- 


ſtanding that their faults are almoſt all wilful, 


a moſt faithful promulgator of the natural rules 


or right and wrong, and an honeſt accuſef, when 
[thoſe rules are tranſgreſſed) till we had given 


them public notice of theſe our intentions. 


WE DO THEREFORE, by theſe preſents, 


exhort and command the whole race of men, 
of whatever deſcription, to take notice of this 


our MANIFESTATION and DETERMINATION, and 


to conform the nien neee 


* * * 1. 


But we . Ourlelf, in a mote CS 
manner, to the inhabitants of Gzzar Britain, 
for whom we profeſs a peculiar. concern and 
affection, as having been Qurſelf, in a former 
ſtate, a temporary ſojourner in this iſland. 


And in order that our views may not be miſre< 
preſented. that weak and fraib offenders may 


nn W ripen vs 
5 um- 
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. calumnlate us; from an nnn | 
verity and chat choſe. who obey, and adhere 
0, us, may not. he. fatigued by perpetanl repes | 
titions of graye-remanſtance——a mode which wo 
know to be rather detrimental, than favourable; 
ts the cauſę we have undertaken for theſe rea . 
ſons, we ſhall, in general, give our communica- 
tions an air qf gaiety; which is alſo more/cange- 


nial to aur oun temper and habits, reſerving 


to Ourſelf, nevertheleſs, the privilege of being 
grave and ſevere, as occaſion may require. 
AND WE DO FURTHERMORE gie no» 
| tice; that Our animadverſion will extend not 
only to that criminality of conduct, which proz 
| ceeds from a bad heart, but to all theſe foibles, 
and frailxies, which are the offspring of 
caprice, and requently of a total want of thought, 
from wherice, as from idleneſs, ſpring. many 
_ unforeſeen, and often fatal, conſequences.” In- 


| deed à want of thought may be truly denomi= 


, nated the idlenefs of the mind, and is almoſt aws 


attended with moral error and cranſgreſſion, as 1 | 


the body is affected with diſorder from inaQtiviry, | 
and ſloth. It is our deſign, therefore, to notice 
not merely offences againſt virtue and reaſon, . 
but alſo againſt that decency and propriety of 
condudt, which ought to be mutually obſeryed, 
among ſocial beings ; whereby we ſhall, have 
occaſion. to reprove many little levities, and ha- 
15 29 FS though not criminal, yet render 
4 : 
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buy more bool, and wiſdom leſs reſpeQable. 
For it ii bur deſire not only to make men 


(is far as we can) but amiable: not altogether 


one - thouſand ſeven. BO and 


3 


to fit them for another ſtate, but to give them 


: freq uent advice as to the means of their being 
ere reſpected, and bappy i in the Pre- 


ſent. And that Our communications, and opi- © 


| njons-may be better known, and promulgated = 
to the world, we have, in imitation of human 
lawgivers and reformers, cauſed this Our pro- 


clamation to be put in print, and publiſhed: for 
general information: and we have authoriſed a 


 certajn. bookſeller, to whom we have in a more 
eſpecial manner revealed Ourſelf. and who, in 
ende to Qur command, has already adver- 
tiſed to the world Qur deſign, regularly ta print, 
and publiſh, our ſentiments, reſalutions, and 


proceedings for the future. LASTLY, we do 
ſolemnly command all whom it may concern, 
as they tender their own happineſs and comfort, 


ö or render due ſubmiſſion | to Us and Our autho- 
nity and to n themſelves We nd 


o 


pen at our e in the lower 1 


this twenty · ſixth day of September, 


| 


ninety- ive. £7 
en 1 SA 5 : (Signed) ARIEL. 
| | (Pnderlign gned) ALATO 1 


nee, 5 Seventy 0 N 8 
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10 PRE V ENT all pleas of f ignorance a 
4 onception, it is thought neceſſary, before 
| the actual commencement of the office, which e 


our gracious chief Ax ixIL, of pureſt eſſence, has 
© deen Pleaſed to aſſume, to iſſue the following 


general advertiſement. NOTICE 1S THERE 


-FORE HEREBY GIVEN, that the Sylph is 
not only a judge of actions, but of rhoughts, and 


f having Aa window in the human breaſt; ſaid 
10 have been recommended by a certain pre- 
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| that he has the faculty of ſeeing into the human 
Mind, as into A mirrour, whereby the old ſcheme - 


' tended" god of the heathens, may be ſuppoſed 


to have actually taken place in the preſent caſe; 


though i it muſt not be underſtood that the Sv vn 
ſees into the human heart through a groſs and 
ſubſtantial medium, but by virtue of his natural 


| faculty of intuition. - He obſerves, therefore, all 


de impreſlions made upon the mind by external 
object, perceives all its ſecret operations, and 


pervades its moſt private imaginations. In a 


word, he is privy to every thing that dwells in, 


: acts upon, or originates from it. This public 


notice is, therefore, intended to put men fully 


upon their guard in this reſpect: and to in- 
validate, by anticipation, all excuſes that may 


be offered in mitigation of offences, on the 


ground that they exiſted only in thought, and 
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_ cannot compliment him on his appearance as a 


„ wn SYLPH, mem, 


had not e opt into action. For as it 


5 is the intention of the SyIUyH not only to put a 
ſtop to che progreſs of evil deeda, but to purify 


the mind, an intentional tranſggeſſion will be ag 
much ſybje to his rere as an, of al 
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ar CARULIELL, | 
The Bookſeller 0 the Reader, - be 192 


„““ 
Jon: me for calling him do, as he muſt know * 


chat familiarity is apt to breed friendſhip J and 


he has been graciouſly pleaſed to be very familiar | 
with me, in firſt terrifying me almoſt out of my 
ſeuſes, at my laſt viſion, and then; ſmiling. upon, 


or, perhaps, it may be called. laugbing at, my 
ſears ſo goodnaturedly, as if he meant to ſhew : 


m all a joke——1 ſay my friend the SyLea 
has condeſcended to viſit my ſhop two or thres 
times lately by day- lgbe, but I muſt; confeſs 


man. I would adviſe him, therefore, ſaving his 
judgment, whenever he may think proper to 


take a walk in the ſtreets, and-ſhew. his perſon 


to the world, to put on his celefials, as he really. 
makes no figure at all in his full ſuit of bumenity, 
compared with the beauty and ſplendour of his 
appearance in his night-dreſs. However I cans 
aprons. foying that 3 deficiency ſeems 
fully 


I pointed him out the other day, thumbs the 


* 


e wer 
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Ward perfections: for Slough | 
to my Kbowledge, he has been in the world ſo 
ſhort's time; yet I'd watrant him as learned as 
if he had been 4s long in it; as Methuſelah is 
ſaid to have been, and had done nothing but 
read and write all that time: ©« He tumbles your 


« books about,” ſaid one of the literati, to whom 


ec leaves over, bobs his head down to the print, 


“ hems, mutters, and mumbles out a catalogue 


4 of authors? names, ancient and modern, with 


ee as much eaſe and fluency as if he was one of 


8 e 5 


N. B.— wike chis opportunity of giving 3 
tice to the crouds that come daily to my ſhop, 
to have a chance of ſeeing the SyLyn, that I 

cannot ſuffer things to go on, as they have done 
for this week paſt. My cuſtomers are incom- - 
moded by. thoſe, who come only through curio- 

' fity, and never buy a ſingle book. I ſhall, there- - 
fore, admit for the future none but purchaſers : 
and in imitation of the worthy dealers under 
Exeter- change, who give their cuftomers, pur- 
_ chaſing to the value of one ſhilling, a ticket, 


entitling them to ſee the wild beaſts in the Me- 


nagerie above, I ſhall alfo preſent tickets to 


_ thoſe, who deal with me to the value of an 
eighteen-penny pamphlet, entitling them to ſee 
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. and enquiritig/ into the maxims as: wher by they 
.} are, or ought to be; guided: in their eenduck, 
| and es of things]! 1 am led te contemplate 
wem as beings placed in vety"diffetent and 
oppoſite relations with regard to each O 

| find chef endued wih che ſame co 
e 1 dies of reaſon and under 
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ſimple, as to be fitted for every capacity, admit 
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thoſe faculties i in a ſtate of greater, or leſs matu- 
rity and vigout from the differente of age, edu- 
cation, and genius: —imprtſſed with ſimilar paſ- 
ſions and deſires, reſtrained by judgment, pru- 
gence; and ſelf- command, or indulged through | 
weakneſs, ignorance, arid vice, in proportion as 
thoſe qualities are differently, and unequally 
poſſeſſed. From thence I conclude that the du- 
ties, or regards, which men owe to each other, 
as members of ſaciety, and to themſelves, as ra- 


tional creatures, muſt be as various, as the cauſes 


which produce fo great a variety in their know- 


ledge, their Wen and NY Ts 


I do bot ſpeak here of oo and abſolute 


duties, Such are thoſe which are derived from, 
and commanded by, Nature; who, with her 
wonted benevolence, hath written her laws ſo 


plainly on the heart of man, that no underſtand- 
ing but that of an ideot, no age but that of 


childhood, can mifinterpret, or miſtake them. 


Such are alſo thoſe of revealed religion, which 


are manifeſted to man, by his gracious creator, 


with ſuch clearneſs and ſimplicity, that wherever 
they are known, they are cafily comprehended. 


The duties ariſing from theſe two ſources, be- 
ing either known by the evidence which all 


men bear within them of their exiſtence, or 
conveyed to their knowledge in a revelation fo 


"mo: 


no — or iſa 4 any tuation. 
But the duties which I here allude to, have their 
ſource in ſociety, i in civilization, in local, or in- 
cidental circumſtances. They are, therefore, 
not general, but particular; not abſolute, but 
arbitrary; and depend upon differences of un- 
derſtanding, ſentiment, opinion, age, ſex, and 
fituation.—From what I have obſerved, i it is clear _ 
that the fame action may be right in one point 
of view; wrong in another —juſt and praiſe- 
worthy in men of certain ages, deſcriptions, and 


 ituations, which would become unjuſt, perhaps 


even cruel and deteſtable, if performed under 
- oppoſite circumſtances, and in contrary condi- 
tions. And if this be the caſe, how widely da 
x they err, who reduce every principle of action to 
comman ſtandards, and who judge of the con- 
duct and ſentiments of others by the narrow and 

partial rule of Fete own  comprehentions. | 


| As long as age ſhall acquire more vida, 
more experience, and more prudence, than youth, 

ſo long will it be more the duty of old men to 

| exert thoſe qualities, than of young men: as long 

as they ſhall loſe by years that fire and vigour 

of the paſſions, which is ſo ſtrong in the earlier 

ſtage of life, ſo long will it be more incumbent 

on them to ſet a guard on their appetites, and 

to live in greater temperance both of body and 

mind. —Can poſitive charity (1 mean aQual re- 
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ef) be epuaih the duty of the poor and the rich? 
Can it be equally the duty of the magiſtrate and 
the private citizen, I do not ſay to adminiſter 
impartial juſtice (for that belongs only to the 
firſt) but to act in their common concerns on 
the general principles of juſtice ? Can the prac- 
tice of morality be equally. incumbent on the 


preacher of it, and his hearers? Whatever men 
may think, it appears to me, that thoſe who by 


any peculiar function, or office, take upon them- 
ſelves the very adminiſtration of duties (if I may 
fo term it) ought to be more” conſcientious 
in the diſcharge of them, and are in right 


them, 


reaſon to be Singing more ee, bound 255 


J ſhall not, I ruſt, be underſtood as attempting 
to leſſen the obligations of dune in any ſitua- 


minality, or of merit, may be e e to the 


fame action in different perſons, and that the 


bonds of duty are drawn tighter in ſome caſes, 
than in others. Inſtances may alſo be given, 
wherein i it would be unjuſt, or inhuman, to oblige 
ſome men to perform what others are, in duty 
and in conſcience, bound to do. Every man, 
who offends againſt the laws of his country. 
merits its vengeance: it is not only the intereſt 
of his fellow- citizens for their own ſafety, but 
gl their Oe as men who haye directly, or 

pan 
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| indireQly, engaged to mainain the rules of their | : 


ſociety, to bring the offender to juſtice; much 
more is it the duty of thoſe entruſted with the 


magiſtracy. But ſhall the father of the of- 8 
fender be himſelf the accuſer the judge the 


executioner of his ſon? Humanity ſhudders; 


Nature revolts at the idea: and what i is unna- : | 


tural never can be duty. One would imagine 
that a Draco only could ordain ſuch a a duty; a 
Domitian only enforce it: and that no man 
could have been found ſpontaneouſly performing 
it. Yet the world has ſeen inſtances of ſuch 


barbarity; nor are there wanting men who ad- 5 
mire it. The readers of Roman hiſtory knoẽ- 


that J. Brutus himſelf adjudged his own ſons to 
the axe; and, as if unſatisfied with that, ordering. 
them to be put to death before his face, drew in 
with cruel eyes the bloody ſpectacle of their ex- 
ecution. Where was then humanity, paternal 
affection, Nature? Ties doubtleſs more obliga- 
tory than any human laws. We ſee only a cruel, 
and unfeeling heart. Similar was the conduct 
of the famous deſcendant of this Brutus, who 
flew Cæſar in the ſenate—Czſar, who had ſpared 
the life of his murderer amidſt the ſlaughter of 
Pharſalia, and taken him into the number of his 
friends! Surely ſome other ſhould have avenged 
the cauſe of Rome, and not the man, who owed 
his life to the conſpirator, and was bound to him 
in the ſtrong ties of iricndihip and gratitude. 
| Should 5 
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Should Manlius have been himſelf the zudge of 
his own ſon for diſobedience of orders? or the 


Spartan mother have plunged the dagger, with 
her own hands, into the boſom of her ſon, who 
Hed from the battle? Theſe horrid actions aroſe 


- doubtleſs from a miſapplication of the different 
relations of ſociety, and from confounding the 
_ diſtin& duties of oppoſite ſituations, Brutus 
and Manlius, in contemplating the one what was 
due from the judge and the patriot, the other 


from the general, forgot, what ſhould have been 


; - more than all to them, the father! in regarding 


the conſpiracy, the breach of diſcipline, and tlie 


offenders, they forgot the ſon! The Spartan 


forgot the mother!—the ſecond Brutus the friend, 
the preſerver of his life ! They all of them took 
but a partial view of the objects before them, 
and the conſequence was error, and cruelty, 
while they imagined they were performing the 
moſt ſacred duties, Chaque relation (ſays a 


French writer) chaque ige a ſes maximes, ſes 


devoirs, ſes vertus: au lieu de nous rendre ſages, 


on nous rend meEchans en confondant tout cela.“ 


Each relation, each age has its maxims, its du- 


ties, and its virtues: men therefore render 


themſelves rather wicked than wiſe, by con- 
N g all thoſe diſtin&tions. 


Wich theſe ſentiments of mankind, and their 
8888 I ſhall look upon them and their actions 


with 


t. TE SYLPH. =: 
with an indulgent, yet impartial, eye. 1 ſhall | 


not expect the prudence of age from the giddi- - 


neſs of youth; nor the wiſdom of adult judg- 
ment from the thoughtleſſneſs of juvenile inex- 


perience. 1 ſhall hold my ſubjects (for ſuch 1 


may now call the mortal race) amenable only 
in proportion to their reſpective knowledge and 
feelings ; and ſhall make due allowance for the 
frailty of their ſtate, their varying paſſions, and 
different ſituations. The moſt bafhfut maid, 
therefore, may not'be alarmed at my knowing 
the fectet wiſhes of her heart, and its ſoſteſt 
feelings The ingenuous youth, who is ſenſible 
of error and indifcretion, may not be deterred 
from conſulting the advice. I hold forth to hint. 
To ſuch I ſhall be mild as my own nature; ſor 
I rather wiſh to be their friend and counſellor, 
than their judge and cenſurer. But let not, 
however, obſtinate guilt preſume upon this de- 
charation, but remember that I know how to 
mix ſeverity with mildneſs, and puniſhment with 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT. 4 . 


ke Srirn having obſerved a very 0955 1 


| ay to have taken place among the ladies, iin 

1 conſequence of the advertiſement in Numb. II. . 
reſpecting his intuitive faculty, has commanded 

me to aſſure them, that they ſhall find 9 
equal t to his juſtice ;, and that, in order to give 
them time to prepare themſelves, and their affairs, 


ſor his inſpection, he will forbear to take cognĩ · 


_ zance. of their ſecrets till further notice. It 


would, therefore, be adviſeable in them to make 5 


ploying it not only to ſet their houſes in order, 
but their hearts. If they can, by their own ef- 
forts bring thoſe little rebellious things to ſome diſ- 
cipline and obedience, it muſt not only be more 


agreeable to their own feelings, but to the dek- 


cacy of the SyLeH, who had much rather they 


ſhould be reclaimed by their own private exer= - 


tions, than by the public expoſure of their frailty, 
which muſt otherwiſe take place. The letters of 
Hector,  Dapperwit, Grammaticus atque ſcbolaſticus, ; 
and Amanda, are received, and laid before the 
SYLPHe G 


Aare Cerrulilli 
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What tho? no dee 0 wits 155 W 
None Te and! Inmocent ſhall ſtilt mne, lh 


"A 
” 3 


x INCE my chanifeſtardor to the world, atid TA 
_ aſſumption of my cenſorial office, 1 have re- 
_ . ceived ſeveral letters from ſceptics of various 
- | denominations, who haye not only preſumed tg 
| call in queſtion my authority as a judge/and re | | 
5 former of human actions, but have even dared 
to deny or doubt che reality of my exiſtence. 
5 This, however, I am little ſutprifed at, when 1 
= obſerve that many of thoſe, who call themſelves 
: _ philoſophers; diſbelieve even their own exiſtence? | 
oY for it is pardonable in men, Who will not give 7 
| credit to the evidence of their ſenſes, if they den 
a reality of being to one whom they” have yet 


neither he ard, _ or fels b | 
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As 1 have it in contemplation to deal more 
ſeverely With theſe reprobate infidels at a future 
opportunity, I ſhall, at preſent; only publiſh their 
letters; froth which tiny believing teaders, whom 
1 know to be much the greater part, notwith- 
ſtanding the hereſy of a few, may form a judg- 
ment of the objections of my opponents; | 


27 him that calls biinſelf the S vu. 


* Devit. take me; Mr. Sven; if I believe 
te a word about you, for all the plaguy noiſe you 
© make in the world, and for this plain reaſon, 
ce beeauſe you call yourſelf a ſpirit, Now they 
« ſay the devil is a. ſpirit, but, rot me, if I be- 
cc ljeve there is any ſuch thing as a devil, Tis 
« only a weakneſs of mind, and I am determined 
ce all my actions ſhall ſhew I have not that weak- 
« neſs. Beſides if I were to believe in one ſpirit, 
« I muſt alſo in another, and that would lead me 
ce into a fine hobble indeed So that you ſee, 
« Mr. SyLPH, there's no acknowledging you, 
« without acknowledging the devil, though I 
« believe you are pretty much the ſame gentleman, 
| « if you are any thing at all-—ha, Ariel? ha, ha 
you'll excuſe a joke, eſpecially as you are up 

ce to the very ſpirit of it —Oh, I had almoſt for- 
ec gotten another ſtrong argument. It would in- 
« yolve "_ belief that my own ſoul is a /pirit, 
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te an immortal Hiri, as they fay. Now this | is 
ee quite contrary to the whole tenour of my doc- 
te trines; ſo that I neither can, nor will believe 
ce it, at leaſt whilſt Jam in this world. Such 
ee ſtuff may do for the vulgar, but not for thoſe 
ce who have too much ſpirit bere, to wiſh for amy 

et hereafter. However, though I reje& your 
* pretenſions, Mr. SyLen, let me tell you you 
te ſhall find /ome ſpirit in this world, and that 


de whether you are man, or devil, if you infult 


k The ſirited Dorrrawrr-, 


As to he witty objections of Mr. Dapperwit, 
1 ſhould be as wanting in wit, as himſelf, were I 
to ſet my wits to work upon trying to outwit ſq 
witleſs an opponent. But that he may learn 
how little I am moved at the concluding: threat 
| of his letter, I give him notice that I intend to 
cite him before a tribunal, which I ſhall ſhortly 


- erect, and that I ſhall indict him for a libel not 


only on me, but on himſelf. 
77 it that calls itſelf the SyLpn, 
ce Tame, whatever it be— quodeungue i. 


1 Cannot believe it to be what it profeſſeth 
Cc rſelf to be—credat Judæus, nom ego. In the 
8 firſt place—imprimis—all the world—that is 
D2 | « the 
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ce che literati—know that a ſpirit js of no gep- 


te der, but thou—erro manifeſt, fatecr—1 ſhould 


40 ſay it—paſſeth itſelf off for a male maſculini 
e generis. N ow in talking of a ſpirit, or an ap- 


te parition, or as the Latins ſay, a larva, Or. a 
ce manes—who ever ſays—He, or ſhe, appeared! + 
Fe Non. We ſay it appeared, it vaniſhed, cum 
ce multis alis. Nay, we even make a difference 
& in caſes and declenſjonsManes, major es—quaſt 
*5 no ſin gular—Heteroclita Junto. Again , it hath 
tt aſſumed to elf a moſt unclaſſical name— 
e Syryn!]! Audiit an quiſquam ? Who ever heard 
te of it? But we have heard of a denn, as So- 
te crates—of an imago, as Anchiſes. Wherefore 
2 it is clear to me, mihi li uet,—that it is an im- 


ie poſtor : and that it knows nothing of the 
« claſſics, is proved from the name nomine pro- 


re batum—potwithſfanding the - Latin ſentences 


« placed at the head of it's papers; which, to- 
te gether with the whole fiction or fable, I look 
te upon to be foiſted upon us by the bookſeller 
te to promote their ſale.” To conclude, que cum 
te ita fint—if it is a ſpirit at all, it muſt be an 


te iner nal ſpifir, for it is not a claſſical one. Non 


te ita, per Jovem. Wherefore I would adviſe i 


ce to retire to the ſhades—ad Oe Jane 


b — are well. 
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This gentleman, as appears clearly from his 
: learning, mibi liquet—is a grammarian, and a pe- 
dant. I ſhall, therefore, make him no reply; 
for nothing is ſo tormenting as to contend with 

ignorance. Were I to refer him to the Poet, 
who ſo ſweetly ſings, 


1 That Spirits, freed from mortal laws, with eaſe, 
Aſſume what ſexes, and what ſhapes they pleaſe—" 


I ſhould loſe my labour. Grammaticus atque 
ſcbolaſticus would neither reliſh nor underſtand 
him. 1 ſhall, there fore, leave him to the blind- 
neſs of his own knowledge ; and only, for the 
encouragement of the faith of the Fair and In- 
notent, obſerve further in the words of the lame 


Poet, 


4 


0 Some ſecret truths from learned pride conceal'd, 
To maids glows, and chem, are reveal'd,” 
1 ( ; 1 1 : 


To 0 the e srrrn. 


a W HOEVER you are, Mr. _ whe- 
« ther a ſpirit of heaven or hell, I write to you 
« in the name of the Bloods of this world, to in- 


e form you, you have miſtaken your men. We 


are not to be frightened now by ſtories of 
te ghoſts, apparitions, and ſpirits— no, nor de- 
te Juded by Fairies, elves, and Sylphs, whatever 
ce our ſilly forefathers were. Time was, when 
2 = f DO of an «RS would have ſcared 
| ; | | 45 « half 
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'& half London, frightened the wits to filence, 
te and made even a Blood (if there were any 
60 then) turn parſen. But theſe things are now 
cc all my grandmother ! The purport of this let- 


. ter, friend, is to let you know gently not only 


« what we think of your ſpiru, but what we ſhall 


« do to your body, it you don't take care of your- 
«flf, You a reformer Who the devil ſet | 


cc you up? You talk of being able to ſee us, and 
Le our actions, at. all times; demme, we ſhould be 
5 glad to ſee you. Don't let us catch you peep- 
ing. Perhaps you never heard the ſtory of 
K Peeping Tom in the other world—you ſhall 
40 learn it practically here, if we lay hold of y you. 
8. Yours, till I can jt Hes 122 ou, N 


* 


« Heron. 


EP; $. _ Society has engaged a celebrated 
“ Author to write a book, in which he will prove 
« that there never was, is, or can be a ſpirit, 
tt and that you are as great an impoſtor as Ma- 


c homet, or the Pope. He will demonſtrate 


« this, notwithſtanding any aſſertion in the Scrip- 
cc ture to the contrary. He hath already con- 
et yinced us, that where it is faid © The Lord ſent 
« his angels, &c. (mind, friend, I don't anſwer 
«'for the correctneſs of this quotation, for as 1 


« never read that autbor, I confeſs I took it 


ti upon trut) I lay he has convinced us that 
| 8 * « etwas 
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te tas no ſuch thing—1 don't tecollect his ar- 
et guments, oi you'll have them when his work; 


| er appears. 


This bluſtering gentleman ſeems to be a re- 
lation of Mr. Dapperwit, and I ſhall probably 
deal with them both the ſame way. As to his 


author I would adviſe him to deſiſt from his 


work, except he can be maintained by the ſo- 


ciety of Bloods, or probably when he has finiſhed 
it, and begins to go his rounds for ſubſcriptions, 


he may chance to find the people of his world, 
as wanting in ſpjrit, as he would perſuade them | 


thoſe of the other are. 


As a conſolation for having been ſo maltreated 


by theſe writers, I have had the pleaſure of re- 


ceiving the following letter from a lady, who 


| ſhews at once her good ſenſe in believing me, 


and her good-nature in ſo kind a communica- 
tion of her faith. It is however of a dubious 
_ complexion, and I am in ſome doubt, whether 


the fair writer gives me credit for actual exiſtence, 


or thinks that I am only revealed in a viſion: 
To the SyLPH, 
te Dear SYLPH; 


& Come to me in a dream to- niglit. 


c Your AMANDA,” 


| 
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"On comparing the 8 nue of this 
little billet wich the ſtate of the lady's N 
had great reaſon to ſuſpect 


& An earthly lover lurking at her heart.” 1 


© Yet I could not, in common callantry, en 
ſo gracious an invitation, and therefore returned 


com 


the following anſwer, — 9 


Hear AMANDA, 5 . 
Dream that] come " you to-night; . 


wr — * 5 1 80 ; | whe Tour Srtrn. 
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Tis theſe that early taint the female ſoul, | 
Inſtru& the eyes of young coquettes to roll, 
Teach infant cheeks a bidden bluſh to know, 


And little hearts to flutter at a beau, 
5 Por Ez. 
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| Rovsstaw, in the preface to his Nouvelle : 
Heloife, has thought it neceſſary to apologiſe for 
the publication of that work in the following 
words. © Tl faut des ſpectacles dans les grandes 
villes, et des romans aux peuples corrompus. 
Jai vu les mœurs de mon tems, et Jai publiè 
ces lettres. Que n ai-· je vẽcu dans un ſcle od 
je duſſe les jeter au feu! Great cities muſt be 
gratified with ſpectacles, and a corrupted people 
humoured with romances, I have obſerved te 
manners of my time, and have publiſhed theſe 
letters. O that I had lived in an age, when I 
E ought 
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ought to have thrown them into the fire.” The 


numerous tribe of novel-writers, or rather\#2cvel-- 


feribBlers, who are daily publiſhing their works, 


ſeem to have adopted a ſimilar complaiſance to 
the cravings of a debauched taſte, without, how- 


ever, the ſame modeſty of ſelf-condemnation, 


or the moſt diſtant hint of as pious a wiſh that 
they had lived in purer times. So little, on the 


contrary, do theſe good-natured penmen (and 


pen-women, for they are of both ſexes) imagine 
any apology to be neeeſſary, that they actually 
take credit to themſelves for favouring the world 
with their productions. There is not one of 
them, whoſe volumes are not prefaced with a 
copious catalogue of their merits. An adver- 
tiſement, or an addreſs to the reader, ſets forth 
that the enſuing pages are calculated to inſirutt 
as well as to amu/e, to poliſh the manners, to amend 


the heart, and to promote the general happineſs, of 
ſociety | To expoſe the fallacy of theſe prefaces, 


and thereby bring them into diſrepute, may per- 


haps be thought an act of ſeverity: for if the 


reader ſhould once be induced to paſs them over 
unnoticed, in all probability he would fail to 


diſcover in the works themſelves thoſe tenden- 


cies to morality and virtue, which a few previous 
Pages would have pointed out to him. This, I 
own, might be ſome diſappointment both to me - 


manufacturers and conſumers of theſe articles; 


but the cauſe would not be in me, 
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In the office which I have. 3 under- 
taken for the good of the human race, I muſt 
do my duty: and while my own writings have 
for their object the reformation of mankind, I 
ſhall ſet my face againſt every production which 
has a / contrary tendency, When I ſee how 
eagerly thoſe books are peruſed, which ſap the 
very foundations of virtue, it is a clear point 
with me that both moral, and religious duty muſt | 
be conliderably negle&ed, if not wholly ſub- 
5 verted. Morality aims at the government of 
p the paſſions, and the wiſe reſtriction of thoſe . | 
” propenſities of the heart, the uncontrolled in- 
daulgence of which leads to miſery and guilt. 
Novels, on the other hand, encourage thoſe pro- 


. penſities, generate and promote a corruption of 
tthe manners; and, under the pretence of follow- 
4 ing nature, take off that curb from the paſſions, 
f which reaſon and religion would impoſe. Thoſe 
| who are ſo unfortunate as to. admire this kind 
4 of reading are indeed in a miſerable caſe; for, 
3 not to mention the ſtings of conſcience they | 
5 will lay up for themſelves, if they act upon the — 
. maxims they peruſe, they are taught to look 
= upon life and manners in ſo falſe a point of view, 
hs that they ſe!dom fail to enſure to themſelves 
I temporal diſappointment and vexation. 
15 Il obſerve the egg of novels to be a more 
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36 . THE SYLPH. Ne V. 
among women, than among men. Boys read 
them with anticipated pleaſure; but as ſoon as 
they become men that is, as ſoon as they are 
ripe enough for actual vice —if they are not 
early engaged in fome uſeful and induſtrious 
mode of ſpending their time, they ſoon become 
ſo well experienced in guilty purſuits, as to be 
able to do without heir monitors. But, ſince 
actual enjoyment cannot be continual, even theſe 
find it neceſſary to recur occaſionally to the 
luſcious page of the noveliſt, to fill up the ennui 
of a vacant hour, and obtain a kind of ſupple- 
mentary pleaſure, * Women, of every age, of 
every condition, contract and retain a taſte for 
novels. Whether i it is that this ſpecies of com- 
poſition is more adapted to their underſtandings, 
or to their propenſities, than any other, I ſhall 
not now enquire ; but whatever may be the 
reaſon, the depravity is univerſal. My fight is 
every-where offended by theſe fooliſh, yet dan- 
gerous, books. I find them on the toilette of 
faſhion, and in the work- bag of the ſempſtreſs; 
in the hands of the lady, who lounges on the 
ſofa, and of the lady, who fits at the counter. 
From the miſtreſſes of nobles they deſcend to the 

miſtreſſes of ſnuff- ſnops from the belles who 
read them in town, ta the chits who ſpell them 
in the country. I have actually ſeen mothers, 
in miſerable garrets, crying for the imaginary 22 
tres of an bercine, while their children were cry- 


* 
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ing for bread : and thi miſtreſs of a family loling 25 


hours over a novel in the parlour, while her 
maids, in emulation of the example, were ſimi- 
larly employed in the kitchen. I have ſeen a 
feullion-wench with a diſhclout i in one hand, and 
a novel in the other, ſobbing o'er the . i 
of a Julia, or a Jemima. Nor are Novels con- 
fined to, or excluded from, any age By the 
young they are read as an earneſt of pleaſure to 
come, by the old as a reminiſcence of the paſt. 


From the nurſery they are carried to ſchool, 


from ſchool Miſs brings them home again to 
Papa's. . There they ſupply food to her riſing 
ideas, and ſtimulate her ripening paſſions, till by 
ſome unlucky miſconduct, or by an ill- concerted 
marriage, ſhe offends her family, and is turned 
adriſt upon the world with diſgrace and reproach. 
Her ſentimentals Rill go with her; and if the for- 


mer be her caſe, ſerve to perfect her in the 


myſteries of that occupation, ſhe muſt probably 
take up for the ſupport of life : if the latter be 
her lot—a fooliſh marriage, ſhe is miſerable for 
life—Her books, however, are ſtill the compa- 
nions of her pillow—the conſolers of her misfor- 
tunes; ſhe looks upon herſelf as a martyr io love— 
a ſacrifice to feeling and ſenſibility, and fooliſhly 
comforts herſelf with reflections on that con- 
duct, and thoſe ſentiments, which ought to ſting 
her x with remorſe. If children are, unfortunately, 

the 
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the offspring of ſuch a mother, the novels come 
again into uſe, The mother, ſcarce yet weaned 
from her own favourite reading, is in a hurry ta 


Initiate her children in the ſame delightful courſe. 


Thus, inſtead of watching the progreſs of their 
infant minds, and plucking in the bud thoſe pro- 
penſities to evil, which as naturally ſpring up in 
the human heart, as weeds in a foul ſoil, ſhe be- 
cames the agent of corruption to her own off- 
ſpring, while ſhe lives; and at her death leaves 
them the heirs of the ſame deſtructive poifon, 


to be * to a my generation, 


F 


Fathers of 8 are particularly intereſted 
in the ſubject of this paper. If they have any 
influence in their own families, or any reſpect 
for my admonitions, they will not loſe a mo- 
ment in baniſhing from their dwellings theſe 


pernicious books, or forbidding their introduc- 


tion, if perchance they be not already demiciliated. 
Is it poſſible a man can expe& a daughter to be 
dutiful, who is taught, by a thouſand delightful 


inſtances, that it is juſtifiable to diſobey, and 


elope from, a parent, when he thwarts her in- 
Clinations in love, or diſapproves a too early 
marriage? Can he expect her to obſerve the 
limits of modeſty and decorum, when ſhe is 
inſtructed, while a child, to roll the eye of 
coquetry round the * ball-room, to gaze with 


expectation 


Ne V. „„ 


expectation on the men, and to look upon in- 


trigue and gallantry as the very end and duty 
of her exiſtence? Can he with a ſafe conſcience 


give her in marriage? Muſt he not expect the 
conſequences, that are daily experienced from 


ſuch matches — adultery, divorces, miſery, deſ- 
pair? What elſe can be the iſſue, when a 


woman is taught to conſider the violation of 
the moſt ſolemn vow, the forfeiture of her ho- 
nour, the loſs of her virtue, and the habits of 


depraved and criminal attachments, as nothing 


more than the innocent dictates of unfettered 
nature, or at moſt the * 8 een of 


the heart” ? 


I will not ſay with the author, whoſe name is 


at the head of this paper, (nor do I think it) 
that every woman is immodeſt who has read 
a novel. Famais, ſays he, fille chaſte n· a 
lu de romans.” But this I will affirm, that no 
modeſt woman was ever yet rendered more 


amiable, no bad woman ever rendered better, 
nor tott' ring duty ever fix d to virtue, by the 
peruſal of ſuch works. But how often is there 


not cauſe to lament innocence loſt by them, 


virtue exchanged for vice, health for diſeaſe, 


happineſs for miſery, and hope for deſpair ? 


I have 
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I have been led into theſe reflections upon the 
reading of Novel, by a ſcene to which I was 
lately an eye - witneſs, and which I ſhall make the 
ſubje& of my next paper. I was there ſurpriſed 
with the diſcovery of a maturity of pernicious 
principles, derived from the practice I am now 
condemning, in ſubjects ſo youthful, that I doubt 
not my readers will receive the report I ſhall 
make them, with as much pity and indignation 
as 1 felt myſelf on ſo diſagreeable an occaſion. 


To meet with vanity, intrigue, manceuvre, and 


coquetry in the hearts of girls, who, though an- 
ticipating the paſſions of women, are not yet arrived 
at their ſtature, is melancholy and diſguſting. 
Who 1s there, that would not be grievouſly af- 
flicted, could he look into the heart of a ſiſter, 
or a daughter, if he were to "find there impu- 

dence ſupplying the place of modeſty, and guilt 

the place of innocence ?., and if he poſſeſs'd a 
ſpark of feeling, or humanity, ought he not to 
be equally affected, at the knowledge of ſimilar 
depravity, even in the heart of a ſtranger? Surely 
they have much to anſwer, who promote oppor- 
tunies, and ſupply the means, of ſuch an early 
corruption of the morals and manners of the 
youthful of both ſexes,” by the compolition, or 
the introduction of Novels. 5 


„ 
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Omatien fveculator tenebris interſum ; interſum 95 - 
- animss, quaſs alteris tenebris. Minurt, Felix, + 


A Speftator of all, I am preſent in darkneſs; Lam preſent alſo 
in the . bp men, whichare as it were another darkneſs, 
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5 In one of my late inviſible rounds, a figh 


reached my ears from the inſide of a carriage, . 
that was rattling along a ſtreet in the neigh- 
bourhood of Groſvenor- ſquare. I immediately 
peeped into the heart, from whence it proceeded 
and found it in a ſtate that induced me to enter 


by the window, and place myſelf oppoſite to 


two ladies, who occupied the front ſeat. The 
darkneſs, for it was nearly two o'clock in the 
morning, deprived me of the ſight of their 


faces; and I did n6t chuſe to exert that faculty, 


n ſpirits poſſeſs, in common with the feline 
F 3 „ 
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race, of ſeeing in the dark, being willing to form 


my opinion of their characters from their con- 
verſation; before their beauty, if they poſſeſſed 
any, could have a chance of ſtriking my imagi- 
nation ſo ſtrongly, as to endanger the impar- 
tiality of my judgment. I fat ſome time expect- 
ing when the lips of theſe ladies (or as a man 


might have ſaid, the lips of theſe angels) ſhould 


open, and the ſentiments of their hearts be con- 
veycd to me through the medium of harmonious 
language.—At length, another deep ſigh, ac- 


companied with a very pathetic * Oh,” made 


me imagine myſelf in the company of ſome 
perſon even more unhappy than I had at firſt 
ſuſpected, and I was about to diſpel the Gark- 
neſs, that I might ſatisfy my doubts, when one 
of them exclaimed in a tone of irony, “ tell 
« you, child, you've laſt your beart; but don't be 


& uneaſy.” To this information no reply was 
returned but a repetition of ſighs; and the 


coach preſently brought us to a ſpacious houſe, 
where we alighted, and entered together, 


I ſhall barely mention the ſullenneſs, which | 
the ladies, eſpecially the eldeſt, manifeſted to- 


wards the ſervants, who uſhered us in; and the 


capricious wantonneſs with which they wearied 


even the patience of their maid by their whim- 


ical petulance for the firſt half-hour. Betty 


was at length diſmiſſed; the ladies ſeated near 


their 
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their toilette; and myſelf oppoſite. They were 
fiſters. The eldeſt, whom 1 fhall call Lucinda, 
about eighteen years of age: the youngeſt, 
Laura, about fixteen. Laura, by a renewal of 
thoſe melancholy ſighs, which had firſt caught 
my attention from the coach, gave riſe to the 
following converſation, which I publifh for the 
inſtruction of thoſe young ladies, who, with ſimi- 
lar feelings, might perhaps 128 at a loſs how to 
We chemſelves. 


Luc. For dans; child, I mall tink you really 
In love, e | 


Laura. In love! in RAPTURES. Ah, Lucinda, 

could I behold him—could I dance with him— 
could I feel the blood thrill to my very heart, E | 

when in fo delicate, yet expreſſive, a manner he 

preſs'd my hand to his boſom, as he led me to 

our coach, without being charm'd with him? 

Ah, fiſter, when heaven wills, is it poſſible to "i 

withhold /ove? 1 appeal to yourſelf ; you are no 

ſtranger to its tyranny. „„ | 


* 


Luc. Then you avow it, my dear? 


4 To you, ſiſter, who, I know, will pity 


A my weakneſs.—Ah, what eyes! what a mouth! 
” what a complexion ! Do you know, Lucinda, he 
r 8 me at firſt ſight as the very picture of the > 
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Count, whoſe deſcription you was 8 the 


other night, in The unfortunate Lovers. O God, 
1 hope I ſhall never be as miſerable as Adelaide! 
But he was the Count to the very life—yuſt what 


you may conceive to be bis air -bis manner 


his addreſs 
Luc. Go on, my dear. 


Laura And then his politeneſs—his mark'd 


attention to me, combined with that delicate 


reſcrve—that- apparent fearfulneſs of offending 


me by any word, or action, that might ſeem to 


intimate how much he was ſtruck with me— 


| though i it was clear, even to me, that he was ſo 
all this, I ſay, puts it beyond a doubt, that he 
has all the Count's delicacy, feeling, and ſenſi- 


bility, as well as his agreeable perſon, and e en- 
paging manners. : 


Tuc. The cllow was handſome, I allow. 


Laura. Handfeme ! he was—he was Lu- 
Cinda laughed, Laura frown'd; and a momen- 
tary ſilence enſued : till the converſation was 
renewed by the latter's aſking her ſiſter, how 
it was ſhe was ſo merry, when Clairville, who 
had engaged himſelf to dance with her that 


| Fyening, had dared to e her ?— 


Ui. Ob, the brute ! 12 puniſh. him. The 
: vyretch 
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wreech- ſhall repent. his inſolence-in negleQing 
to attend me; but you miſtake, Laura, if you 
nn his conduct can at Gn affect wy a | 


Lager 1 PER if this 3 W 
is, if we ſhould become better acquainted—and 
he ſhould have the cruelty to uſe me fo, I ſhould 


be ready to me with vexation. 


Lie. Oh wd, Eid, hold vou tongue. When 
you are as old as I am, you'll hold a different 
doctrine. When, like me, you have half a dozen 
fellows about you, you'll be leſs inclined to at- 
tach yourſelf to ove. You'll find /ove as diviſible, 
as the philoſophers ſay matter is; and I dare 


| ſwear you'll be as * as n to be the 


carver of it. 


Laura. Shocking! 1 vow you don't ſeem to 
have a ſpark of ſentiment. 


Luc. No! 1 Giro you [ have ſeveral /parks— 
and of ſentiment too—poor fluttering fools, that, 
like butterflies, chuſe to ſinge their wings by 
flying too near the flame. Come, come, Laura, 
let me give you ſome advice. Tou are very 
young, and very innocent; but you muſt not en- 
courage that filly milkines of heart, which they 


eall feeling and ſenſibility. It will make you mi- 
| ſerable, child, Don't yer recollect the ſtory of 


Maria b 
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Maria in The fair diſconſolate? All her misfor- 
tunes, you know, were the conſequence of her 
inviolable attachment to one man, who proved a 
raſcal to her. And I could give a thouſand 
other inſtances of wretchedneſs in women, and 


villainy in men, ariſing from theſe only cauſes — 


too much feeling, and too conſtant an attachment on 
our ſide. This is your firſt conqueſt, Laura. 
When you meet him again, which I dare ſay 
will be very ſoon, for I myſelf ſaw he was en- 
tangled in the net, give him gradual encourage- 
ment, till you rivet his chain, and then you may 


do as you pleaſe with him. But beware you 


think yourſelf ſecure, till you can get another j 


into the ſnare, A woman with one lover only is 


ſeldom miſtreſs : the wretch preſumes; and muſt 
be humoured, leſt he turn reſtive, and throw off 


the yoke. But when ſhe has a couple, ſhe is 


ſafe: and may begin to act the coquette as 
foon as ſhe pleaſes. 


_ To this curjous harangue the youngeſt an- 

ſwered not; but heaved ſo piteous a ſigh, that, 
in mere compaſſion, I almoſt wiſhed her dear 
count had been viſibly preſent, inſtead of myſelf; 
who, as I had nat altogether bis feeling and ſen- 


ſibility, could neither adminiſter comfort to her, 


nor apprave her love. As they were now about 
to retire to their beds—the one to meditate an 


extent of conqueſtemthe other to indulge the 


reveries 
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reveries of a fancied paſſion, with all the mad 
enthuſiaſm of a modern romance in her head— 
I thought it proper for me to withdraw. 


I walked from the houſe with « ſolitary ſteps 
and flow,” while my mind was diſturb'd with 


various emotions. I reflected on the unac- 


countable folly, and capricious miſery of human 
beings—beings, who ſtrangely render themſelves 


wretched by the perverſion of that reaſon, which 


was deſigned to be their guide to virtue and 


happineſs; and the abuſe of thoſe mild affections 
of the heart, which were intended to ameliorate 
their condition in the pilgrimage of a proba- 


tionary life, and to ſmooth the ruggedneſs of a 
weariſome journey by mutual conſolations of 


tenderneſs and love. 


Here, a6 I, are two fooliſh young creatures 

in the very firſt ſtage of their exiſtence, ſowing— 
liberally ſowing the ſeeds of future miſery. The 
one vain, giddy, diſdainful, cruel, meanly tri- 
umphing over the feelings of others, is running 
as inevitably a courſe that will lead to penitence: 
and ſorrow, as the ſun deſcendeth in the Weſt, 


She will tyranniſe, till her ſlaves revolt; and 
will then in her turn become an object of well- 


merited contempt, and piercing deſpair. The 
| other, without her ſiſter's criminality, will par- 


ticipate her misfortunes. Under the influence 


of 
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of imaginary "EW and an ideal paſſion, he is 


now tormenting herſelf; and from the evil ef2 


fecls of acquired principles, which have Alſiſted 


a turn of mind naturally extravagant, ſhe will be 
a prey through life to fancied ills, and ſelf· created 
miſeries. I perceived that the reading of novels 
had laid the foundation of their ruin; and that at 
a very early age, ſince they were ſo maturely in- 
ſtructed at ſuch a youthful period of their lives. 
They had both drawn from the ſame pernicious 
ſource; but were differently tinged according to 
their different tempers. I he eldeft; naturally 


gay and volatile, had become a Coguerte - the 
youngeſt, ſerious and tender, had moulded her- 


ſelf into a ſentimentaliſt. Theſe two girls, by a pro- 
per education, might both have become amiable, 
and virtuous women—happy in themſelves, and 
idolized by others. They want not ſenſe, but it 
is ſtrangely” perverted ! they want not beauty, 
but it is ſnockingly abuſed! they want not the 
accompliſhments of their ſex, but thoſe very ac- 
compliſhments, with ſo miſguided an application, 


will be ſubſervient only to their own unhappineſs 2 
and ruin. As there is ſomething intereſting in 
their fate, if it be only to warn others from their 


example, 1 ſhall, from time to time, as I obſerye 
their progreſs, give my readers an account of 


their conduct, and che conſequences thar fol- 


low it. 
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rurspar. Oober 13 1795. 


Je Sylphs and Sylphids, to your chief give ear, 
Fays, fairies, genti, elves, and dæmons, hear} 
| Ye know the ſpheres, and various taſks aſſign' d 
Buy laws eternal to th' ætherial Kind. . 
I. aſte then, ye Spirits, to your charge repair: 
The flutt' ring fan be Zephyretta's care. 
The drops to thee, Brillante, we conſign, 
And, n let the watch be thine. 


Rars « or THE Loc, 
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For « my « own cafe. 0 convenience in Kr ad- 
miniſtration of my office, and for the better re- 
gulating and diſpenſing juſtice to mankind in all 


caſes, of which I deſign to take cognizance, L 
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have thought proper to eſtabliſh, certain courts of = 
Judicature, to be under the direction of the under- 
mentioned Sylphs and Sylphids, whom I have re- 
ſpectively appointed to hear and determine all 
cauſes brought before them in the faid courts, ac- 
cording to the laws and regulations, which I have 


G Ne” 


. * 5 . 
our view a complete circle, from whence we 
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_ imparted to them for that purpoſe; to the te- 


nour of which they have bound themſelves 
ſtrictly to conform in all their judicial proceed- 
ings. The firſt of theſe courts, (which I fo 
rank in the order of precedence in compliment 


to the ladies, becauſe its cognizance will be 


chiefly in matters relating to the fair ſex) is the 
CourT or THE Fan. This inſtrument I con- 
ſider as the fit emblem of the power and autho- 
rity which women exerciſe over men; and, in 
juſtification of my opinion, I ſhall be minute in 
deſcribing its properties, and their ſignification. 


8 It may in the firſt place, be called their ſceptre; 


but it differs materially from other regal ſceptres, 
inaſmuch as it is- capable, at will, of being ex- 
panded to a very conſiderable breadth, whereby 


is ſignified the extenſtvengſe of female dominion, In- 


deed I cannot but ſay, I think the pocket-fan ex- 
hibits the moſt perfe& ſymbol of the empire of 
ibe ladies; becauſe, when opened, it preſents to 


plainly underſtand, that in every quarter of 


_ the globe, and in every revolution of gene- 


rations,. their authority and prerogatives have 
held, and continue to hold, all men ſubject. 
The fan, is alfo remarkably fitted for this em- 
blem, from the colouring and compoſition of 
its upper half: this part is covered with a va- 
riety of painted devices, calculated in a ſtriking 


manner to catch the eye. Theſe repreſent the 


univerſal 
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univerſal attention which women pay to dreſs, 


and the external decoration of their perſons, to 


which ſo many of them are indebted for the riſe 
and continuance of their power; but, being 
made of paper, this part is alſo very weak and 
frail, from whence we gather that thoſe con- 
queſts, which have for their baſis only the ex- 
ternal charms of beauty or form, are not to be 
depended upon. The love, which flows only 
from thoſe ſources, will no more bear the weight 
of affliction, or endure for life, than paper will 
ſuſtain a torrent of water, or reſiſt the injuries of 
time. Another peculiarity in the conſtruction 
of the fan, is, that its upper part is ſupported by 
a number of ſmall, thin flicks, which ſeldom at- 
tract the beholder's attention, though they are 
fo eſſentially neceſſary in the fabric of the fan, 
that without them the whole ſuperſtructure would 


ſink, and its expanſive quality, in particular, be 
dotally annihilated. Here again we. trace the 
exact emblem of female empire, which is raiſed, 


ſupported, extended, and maintained by. a thou- 
ſand little arts and manœuvres, which eſcape 
obſervation, becauſe men are, in general, too 
much engaged with the gaudy lures that are 
held out to them by the ladies, to notice the 
ſecret operations of female policy. 


I fhall only fay, i in addition, al the ſubjec̃t ol 


| the fan, that 1 it is a moſt graceful and uſeful or- 


G nament 
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nament for the hand; it furniſhes ſo excellent 
an opportunity of diſplaying a fine-turn'd arm, 
or a brilliant bracelet, that no lady, I believe, 
would. be willing to give it yp. I cannot, how- 
ever, forbear obſerving, that it js of no leſs uſe 
in diſcovering the qualities of the mind. When 
1 ſee a woman uſing it, I can inſer from the 
elegance of! its undulations, or the rudeneſs of its 
motions, a mind of delicacy, or a heart of .coquetry, 
1 can trace the ruſtic boden in the violence of 
its movements; and the coldneſs of the inſenſible 
in their dullneſs and languor. In its quick and 
unſteady agitation I diſcern jealouſy ; in its flow 
and interrupted motion, the melancholy reve- 
ries of penſive love. In a word, there i is ſcarce 
a paſſion of the ſoul, or a movement of the heart, 
that I cannot clearly diſcover from the mode of 
uſing this expreſſive inſtrument, _ 


Having fully affigned my reaſons for 8 
r my firſt court The Cour OF THE 

AN, I ſhall proceed to acquaint my ſubjects 
that I have appointed the truſty, and well-in- 
formed Sylphid ZEPHYRETTA to preſide in it. 
Its juriſdiction will be oyer affairs of love and 
gallantry, and all other matters relating thereto. 
1 have taken particular pains to blazon the fol- 
lowing coat of arms, which I ſhall cauſe to be 
painted on an eſcutcheon, and fixed over the 


ſea 
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ſeat of judgment, as an emblem both of the au- 
thority of the court, and of the ſubjects, f 


which it takes cognizance, viz.— Or, on a feſs 
engrailed purpure, a fan diſplayed azure, be- 
tween two peacocks in their pride proper; in 
chief two doves reſpecting argent, banded with 
a ribbon azure, between two hearts gules, tranſ- 
fixed each with an arrow feathered and headed 
ſable, i in baſe a lion couchant, held with a ribbon 
vert, by a "coped proper. The motto, 


Ou“ VINCIT ANOR; 8ED NOS VINCAMUS AMOREM. 


The charges in this eſcutcheon are fo obvious 
in their ſignification, that I will not affront the 
underſtanding of my readers by giving an Wr 


: pation of them, 


The ſecond court, which I denominate The | 
CovurT or THE Passrons, I have entruſted to 


the abilities and juſtice of a well-approved Sylph, 


named FLacteLLo. Its cognizance will extend 
not only to thoſe follies and foibles, which ariſe 


from the imprudence, or obſtinacy of men, but 
alſo to crimes and offences of a more ſerious 


nature, which are the conſequence of criminal 


paſſions, and indulged appetites. The arms of 
this court are, Argent, on a chevron between 


three naked furies ſable, as many bleeding hearts 
| gulcs; on a chief ſable a dagger gules ſuſpended 


by 
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by a ribbon or, between two oftrich feathers of 


the firſt, The motto, 


| I. Saur, INSIDLEQUE, ET CRIMINA NH NL6 (COAST: 


The thind court is The Couxr or Dis- . 
raren, ſo named not only becauſe it differs eſ- 


ſentially in tbat reſpelt from human courts, but 


becauſe its authority extends to the 2% and abuſe 
of time; wherein men may be guilty of too little, 


or too much diſpatch. To the chief juſticeſhip 


of this court I have named MomznT1LLa; and 
have blazoned its eſcutcheon, Argent, an old 
woman habited as a veſtal fable, between two 
naked cupids proper, holding watches to their 


ears; on a chief vert, a boy flying a kite, the 


firing juſt eſcaped from his hand, 0 of the firſt.— 
The motto, 


Foczkir, nev! rUGEBRIT. 


Laſtly, I have erected a fourth court, ſub- 


jected to the ſuperintendence of my beloved 
Sylph Pasibikos, the juriſdiction of which will 
extend to all cauſes whatever, not cognizable by 


any of the before- mentioned courts. The arms 
of this are, Or, a SyLPH in the form of a young 


man habited in flowing robes azure, reſting ona 
globe ſable, between ſix ftars, three in chief, as 


many in baſe, argent. The motto, 


Jus jvaiciunmgus, 


1 
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1 have committed any errors in the terms 


of heraldry occuring in theſe eſcutcheons, I beg 


of all men to overlook them, as I aſſure them 


the invention and blazoning of armorial bearings 


is a ſcience ſo utterly unknown out of this world, 
and ts withal ſo dry a ſtudy to thoſe that come 
into it, that I may very juſtly claim — nce 


on ſuch a ſubject. 


Faving deſcribed theſe courts, I ſhall proceed 
to inform the world that I have erected them 
ſolely for the good of mankind, and that all men 
may, at all times, have recourſe to them in caſes 
not cognizable by any human juriſdiction, And 
that they may be able to avail themſelves of this 
privilege in the moſt beneficial manner, I have 
alſo appointed certain able and renowned caſuiſts, 
to be of counſel to any parties, having cauſes at 
iſſue in the ſaid courts, who may chuſe to em- 
ploy them. And for the further information 
and convenience of the world at large, I giye 
notice, that theſe ſaid counſellors will plead and 
give advice gratis, ſo that the poor will be ena- 
bled to go to lau, and maintain their rights, as 
well as the rich another great advantage of my 


adminiſtration, above that of worldly juſtice. 


The following are 5 names of the maſt 


eminent of the aboyc-mentioned caſuiſts, ad- 


mitted 


PAE PxxTI510 
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mitted to plead i in the ſaid courts; any 5 whom 


may be retained by applicidion to my ſeeretary 
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1 AN ADVERTISEMENT. | 
The LADIES are hereby deſired to take no⸗ 


ice that their time will be | up on the 15th inſtant, | 
after which. day the Svien will be more exact 


in noticing their conduct, and more vigilant, in 
holding them to their good behaviour. The ope- 


ration of the above-deſcribed courts will mts 


take - uk on that days -... © + 
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1. e not any word, i in the | 8 
more abuſed in its uſe and interpretation than 
the werd SELF-LOVE; nor any two more con- 
founded than sELT-LOõ⁰ E and SELFISH NRG. Ie 
is, however, certain that no two are more diſ- 
tinct, or hear more oppoſite meanings. I 
. darkneſs are ſcarce more dilkerenk! in x their / 
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nature, or form a greater kt 3 in my: 1 
than theſe two words. SELr-Love ſubſiſts, and 

is intimately connected, with every noble and 
generous ſeeling of the ſoul. SELFISHNESS, on 
the other hand, cannot exiſt but 2 the utter ex- 
cluſſon of them all. The one is a natural principle, 
originally implanted in man, by his Creator, for 
a wiſe and uſeful purpoſe. The other is an ad- 


 ventitious quality, ſprung from the dregs of cor- 
rupted nature, and the degeneracy of the human 


mind. The former is, therefore, as advantageous. 
to man, and as neceſſary to his exiſtence and 
happineſs, as the latter is diſadvantageous'to him, 

and deſtructive of all moral, ſocial, and religious 
virtue, —The ſelfiſh man may, perhaps, /zeer, 
when he is told that his favourite ſyſtem is 4 iſe 
advantageous: he will not be able to conceive 
that the continual attention he is paying to bim 
ſelf can be unproductive of goed to him; nor will 
he believe that his own intereſts can fail to be ad- 
vanced, when it is the whole ſtudy of his life to 
promote them. — He is, nevertheleſs, in a miſe- 
rable error. SELFIsmN Ess wears but the maſk of 


aavanta ge. It is in itſelf of fo ur/atizfied a nature, 


that it is always attended with deſires, which 
cannot be gratified, and with a ſullen diſcontent, 
which nothing can remove. It is alſo fo rapa- 
cious, that its operations are ſeldom checked by 
any reſpect for juſtice, or humanity; hence it de- 


ved incurs the odium and execration of man- 


kind. 
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Kind. It is, laftly, ſo contrary to the ſpirit of re- 
lion, that it cannot hut be highly ſinful, and 


diſſpleaſing to a Gop, whoſe character is Bene vo- 


lence. If this be a juſt delineation of ſelfiſhneſs, 


and ſuch the fizuation of a ſelſiſb man his mind 
corroded by anxiety and diſappointment—his 
actions cenſured, and deteſted, by his neigh- 
bours—and the vengeance of heayen on his 


head—1 will not inſult my readers by afking 


them, if they can think his condition happy, or 
his conduct advantageous. Nature, when ſhe in- 
corporated /elf-love with the other qualities of 
man, ſeems chiefly to have had two objects in 
view: ſhe implanted in him this principle, that 
it might be a perpetual . ſtimulus to ſeif-preſervation, 
and a forcible impulſe to afion.—Without ſelf-Iove 
man would have no intereſt in his own exiſtence, 
no reliſh for life, no inclination for happineſs, no 
inducement even to virtue: for virtue itſelf, 
notwithſtanding its eternal and immutable na- 
ture, is nevertheleſs, as far as concerns man, ſo 
inſeparably connected with his perſonal advan- 
tage, that it cannot be abſtracted from his pur- 
ſuit of happineſs. Wanting, therefore, fo power- 
ful a ſpring of action he cial loſe alſo the 
energy of his mind; he would vegetate, like the 
plant of the field, careleſs of the ſummer's 
drought, and the winter's ſtorm, the viciſſitudes 


of ſeaſons, and the revolution of time. Indif- 


{erent to all around him, he would be, what is 
H 2 monſtrouz 
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monſtrous to conceive, a natural Apathiſt !—a 
mere piece of living mechaniſm, without hope, or 
fear; love, or hatred; in a word, without the 
paſſions: for as ſelf-love is the groundwork of the 


paſſions, they are ſo interwoven, that they muſt 


ſtand, or fall together, Thus would man, ſo 
conſtituted, live the term, that fate allotted him, 
without taſting life ; and die at laſt, like the weed 


that periſhes, without ne dearb, or dread- 


ing annibilation. 


But with felf-love how different i is his condi- 
tion ! He then feels a pleaſpre i in exiſtence, con- 
tracts a regard for life, and poſſeſſes a flattering | 


motive for ſelf. preſervation. Where-ever he is, 


or whatever he does, his own intcreft is at ſtake, 
He feels himſelf rouſed to action by an inſtinc- ; 
tive principle, the force of which is ſtrong | 

enough to bear up againſt every obſtacle, and 
urge him on to perpetual exertion. He looks, 
therefore, about him, and ' conſiders the beſt 
means of promoting his own happineſs. Hence 
he ſoon perceives that his own advantage is inva- 
riably connected with the advantage of others 
that it is progreſſive and can be advanced only 
in conjunction with the general good. Hence 
the ſocial affections - the virtues of benevolence; 
juſtice, and honeſty hence the paſſions, love, 


hope, deſire, fear — hence alſo the exceſs of 


them, *hea they 8 into > hatred, envy, 
” anger, 


f 
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anger, fraud; when, in a word, // love, cor- 


rupted and abuſed, becomes /-{f/bne/s., o 


| SELF-LOVE, then, is not only a natural, but a 
moſt powerful and neceſſary principle: — it is 
the quickener of life, the ſpring of action, the . 


fountain even of duties, and of virtues; and thus 


has the great Creator wiſely contrived to make 
man's ſelf-intereſt, and his own individual good, 
the root of advantage to others, and the ground- 
work of general happineſs. I t is ſelf-love, 
which induces a man to ſcoff at danger in the 
purſuit of glory - to ſmile at affliction in ſupport 


of fortitude to bear with. labour and fatigue in 


ſearch of propoſed advantage: for what could 
impel him to all thi., if he had no regard for his 
0 fame, his own dignity, his oem happineſs, in 
2 word, HIMSELF? SELFISHNESs, on the other 


| hand, is not only unnatural, but a moſt diſguſting 


and pernicious quality. It ſwallows up every 
virtue in embryo, extinguiſhes every laudable 
ſentiment, and deſtroys the latent ſeeds of all 
that is good and amiable in man. How ſhall 
the ehe man be liberal, charitable, friendly, or 
juſt? Hath friendſhip, or love, any charms for 


him, who cares only for himſelf? Can the ge- 


nerous emotions of a feeling heart, or the noble 


ſentiments of a liberal ſoul, animate and move 


the man, who cannot feel for another? To bim 
the tear of forrow, and the voice of diſtreſs, 


4 
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plead in vain. So cloſely are his ears ſhut | 
againſt the calls of humanity, that the loud cries | 
of miſery penetrate them no more, than the ſi- 
lence of patience that ſuffers without a ſigh. 


But what a violence is this to nature? Man 
is formed to FEEL, So frail is his condition in 
the world, and ſo critical his ſituation, that he 
ſtands in perpetual need of external ſupport; and 
ſuch is the cꝗnſtitution of his nature, that he is 
no leſs anxious to receive, than willing to im- 
part, aſſiſtance. He is, therefore, endued with 
a heart capable of feeling gratitude for kind- 
neſſes received, and diſpoſed to communicate 


happineſs to others. Here then, as I obſerved - 


before, may be diſcovered the ſource of the ſo- 
cial affections, the tender paſſions, and the hu- 


mane diſpoſitions, which diſtinguith him from 


the reſt of the animal creation. The very tem- 
perament of his mind, the very faſbion of his ſoul 
(if I may ſay it) is moulded to benevolence and 
humanity. He cannot exift without ſociety. 


0 awpwres OLLEL zer S. ARIST. But 


how can ſociety exiſt without a reciprocity of 
benefits, and the aids af mutual love? He an- 
ſwers not the end of this being, if he is not 
happy : but how can happineſs dwell with him, 
whoſe ſoul is not capacious enough for ſo divine 
a gueſt—whoſe ideas are too groveling for the 
comprehenſion of felicity—and whoſe heart is 


tod 
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too contracted for the ſenſibility of bliſs? He 


merits not the favour of heaven, if he is not vir- 

tuous: but how can he be virtuous, if he prac- 
tiſe not humanity? Shall Virtue, warm with her 
own benevolent feelings, take up her abode in 
the frigid boſom of the ſelſiſb man? Shall ſhe, 


who delights in ſociety, and is formed to pro- 


mote it by the exerciſe of ſocial and humane 


diſpoſitions, be united to a man, who is fitted 


only to inhabit a rock cold and hard as his own 
heart? Such a connection would be monſtrous 


indeed! What an object then is the ſelfiſh man! 


how unnatural! how unhappy ! how wicked ! 
how odious! 


i mal cloſe this paper with the outlines of 
two very oppoſitę characters, which may ſerve 
to exemplify the preceding obſervations. 


PhILAurus is a man that does nothing with- 
out a view to his own intereſt, To that idol he 
ſacrifices every-thing ; not only his time, his 


labour, and his health; but his honour, his re- 
| putation, and his feelings. If he has an object 


in view, that promiſes to be of advantage to him, 

he cares not about the means, ſo} he but obtain 
the end. He thinks not of juſtice, but when it 
is to be rendered to bimſell; nor of injuſtice, but 
when it touches bis cum perſon, or property. 


He feels for no wants, but his own. Without 
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a virtue kimſelf, he ſees none in andther. He 
is, therefore, blind to metit. If he orant a fa- 


vour, or perform an action for the apparent be- 
nefit of another, beware of giving him creditfor 


generoſity, or charity: for Philentus poſſeſſes 


neithet. His own advantage, in ſome ſhape or 
other, lurks under every e He values 
men by their wealth, their property, and their 
influence; for he thinks that the rich only, and 
the powerful, can be ſerviceable to him. In his 
temper he is unſocial, ſullen, and gloomy : nor 
has he a ſtiend upon earth, for there is no one 
whom he can love, or who can love him.— 

Nec e amei e nec ametur ab ullov. Joy. 


a is, in all has of a very dif- 
ferent diſpoſition. He has indeed a ſteady re- 
gard to his own intereſt; but he has too much 
honour to purſue it to the injury of another. In 
his worldly concerns, therefore, he unites dili- 
gence, activity, and attention, with juſtice, ho- 
neſty, and liberality. He is eager in the purſuit 
of happineſs; but he wiſely ſees that his own 


happineſs 1s connected with that of his fellow- 


creatures: he is, therefore; humane and chari- 


table. He feels not only for himſelf, but for 


his friends, his neighbours, and his country. 
Laſtly, Philintor would not think even his wealth 
a blefling, if he had not a heart to uſe i it; be 
has, therefore, a tear for him that 2 and a 
ſhilling for him that wants, 
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r ARIEL Kc. Be it known 10-alh many 
theſe. preſents, that 1 — directed my truſty e- 
eretary Ar Aro CARULIELLL duly; and regularly 
* to 7 to the world all and every the cauſes 
and deciſions, which may be achndged and 
1 in my reſpective courts heretofore de 
ſcribed; and I aſſure mankind. that they: may = 
rely on the fidelity of the reports ſo made, and 
ſigned with the bg! of my ee 


3 % y 
7 we F 
& 5 ©; Ms „% P 


ü HIS court having beer ſolemnly opened on - 
the day above-mentioned for the Bearing and 


determining of all cauſes rel: 
gallantry, CRROLINE vs firſt e 60. 


the bar on the following inditment. | 


| The i india ment fated that Conotadbabens 
though not pe quite ſeventeen, was a yaung: 
; * . . woman 
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woman of a moſt 8 character: void of 
e merey, feeling, or even diſcretion, in the com- 
miſſion of crimes, that endangered the ſafety 
and happineſs. of mankind—that ſhe daily pa- 
raded the ſtreets of London, armed with a cer- 
tain poiſoned weapon, with which ſhe could in- 
flict, and had abſolutely inflicted, wounds on di- 
vers perſons, particularly on the 5 of a 


Poung man, &c, 


The cee ove opened > rank 7 ob- 
Sroing that the crime ſtated in the indictment 
Vas a crime of the firſt magnitude, as it ſtruck 

not only at the peace and happineſs of ſociety, ; 
but at the characters, fortunes, and even the 
lives of mankind. “ The weapon,” ſaid the j 
ingenious Gnome, © alluded to in the indict- & 
ment is BEAUTY, and the poiſon, LOVE. It i is a 
weapon, my Lady,” addrefling himſelf to Ze- | 
phyretta, * of the moſt horrid conſtruction, yet 
of all things moſt difficult to deſcribe, owing to 
a certain magic power_it has of ſhewing itſelf 
under ſo many different forms, that, although 
there are many hundreds, who are at this very 
time armed with the ſaid weapon, and who, 1 
truſt, will ſoon be brought, like the priſoner at 
the bar, before this honourable court, yet I 
much queſtion whether, if they were-all here 
preſent, and their weapons examined, any one 
would be found like another, In a word, this 


beauty” 
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beauty is like the chamelion, which is ſaid to vary 
its colour to the eyes of different ſpectators, RW 
that no two could ever yet agree upon it." After 


this very ample deſcription of ſaid weapon, by 
which your ladyſhip will fully underſtand, that it 


cannot poſſibly be ds geribed, I ſhall proceed ta 


| ſhew, that its poiſon is allo. of a peculiar and 
wonderful kind. It takes immediate poſſeſſion 


of the ſufferer, Lhe the venom, of the. viper, 


which is ſaid to flow from the ſame tooth, that 


at once inflicts the wound, and diſtils the poiſon, 


Its effects, however, are not always the ſame. 
Sometimes it works inſtantaneouſly on the pa- 


tient, and cauſes ſuch an immediate fermentation 
in the blood, that in a few hours he becomes 


quite an altered being; his pulſe is ſometimes 


quick, ſometimes flow; the former generally, 
whenever he ſees, or approaches, the object, 
that inflicted the wound; his appetite alſo fails, 
and nature ſeems diſordered throughout. On 


other occaſions, the operation of ſaid poiſon is 


lower, and its effects leſs violent; fo that if the 


patient be of a ſtrong conſtitution, and a reſolute 8 8 


mind, he may by exerciſe, travelling, and a 
proper regimen, counteract its force, and per- 


| haps eradicate its virulence.” The learned coun- 
ſel then proceeded to ſhew that the priſoner at 
the bar had been guilty of the alledged offence 


ſeveral” times, but particularly on the 14th of 
fone laſt, on the perſon of the young mat 


13 mentioned 


GG 
i mentioned in the indictment, who had done no- 
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thing to provoke ſo violent and unjuſtifiable an 
aggreſſion. Here the ative Grows, at the 
fame time that he compared the priſoner to a 


late wanton and cruel monſter, produced his wit- 
neſſes, who were ſeveral in number, and of both 


ſexes. Their teſlimony, however, was irrele- 
vant and yague, though given with much viru- | 

lence and eagerneſs. One of them confeſſed, 
that for her part ſhe had nothing in particular to 
alledge againſt the priſoner, but that ſhe was 
fick of hearing every one call her, Tae LovzLy 


 Carotint.—lt was remarked that moſt of the 
vitneſſes were very ugh. — — 5 


The Faber was here aſked by the judge - 
what ſhe had to ſay in her defence. The lovely 
Caroline replied not. A bluſh, ſomewhat deeper 


than that of a budding roſe, had ſeized upon her 
_ Cheeks: an involuntary terror, the combined 
effect of modeſty and timidity, had arreſted a 
voice ſofter than the lute; and the quickened 


palpitations of her heart had almoſt ſtopped a 


breath ſweeter than the incenſe of the altar. 


She ſtood for a moment trembling and ſpeech- 


leſs; till the Sy/ph Goop- NATURE, with a look 


of incffable benevolence, bid her be cheery, 
and addreſſing himſelf to the court, begged their 


. Indulgence and patience for a few minutes, as 


he Expected a eng eyery moment, who had 


e 
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undertaken the defence of the amiable Garblige: | 
Scarce had he ſpoken, when the Cenius of In- 
NOCENCE entered, and glancing at his fair client 
a look of congenial Ow] addreſſed 0 court 
to the A 2 1 85 


7 acknowledge, ſaid the Genius, e that 
Burr may indeed be called a weapon, and 2 
very dangerous one in the poſſeſſion of a bad 
woman: nor do I deny that the wounds inflited 
by it are frequently attended with feveriſpb, or 
conſumptive diſorders ; and ſometimes with ſevere 
mortifications: yet I feel ſome difficulty in call- 
ing its effects Poiſ-rous. And indeed where-ever 
they are pernicious, it is as frequently owing to 
the folly and imprudence, of the ſufferer,” as to 
any malicious intent ex parte alterd. The mode 
of reaſoning, however, adopted by the Gnome 
Exvr, cannot apply to my client, who is fo far 
from having maliciouſſy miſuſed her beauty, 
or wantonly attacked any one with it, that ſhe 
hardly knows, even now, that ſhe poſſeſſes ſo 
formidable an inſtrument, or is, at leaſt, igno- 
rant of its uſe and power. I can aver that I 
have often ſeen her look into her glaſs without 
a conſciouſneſs of her own beauty, like a child 
that ſees, and prattleg with, the little image in a 
mirrour, without knowing that the fleeting ſha- - 
dow is its ozwn. This, in ſo beautiful an object, 
your Ladyſhip will allow to be a moſt uncom- 
| mon 


1 j 
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mon inſtance of modeſty. and innocencteN- 24 
ſides, allowing the danger of this weapon, is my 
client criminal for merely wearing it? Is a man 
| culpable for barely carrying a ſword in his hand ? 
and if another wwi/fully run againſt it, does he 
not meet the reward of his own folly? It hass 
been faid that my client went about in mixed 
crouds to the unavoidable hazard of the nen, 
againſt whom ſhe entertained evil deſigns; but - 
I ſhall prove that ſhe rather conſidered men as 


; objects to be avoided, and accordingly on all 

5 occaſions has taken Pains to ſhun them.“ ] 

| t 
„ 1 the Gevius beought teſtimony that che 1 
men were continually gazing on his client, and f 
that the plaintiff, in particular, had never omitted 1 

to ſtare her in the face in the moſt daring and 1 
impertinent manner, where- ever he ſaw her; C 
and on the day mentioned in the indictment had it 
followed her from place to place, and at one 11 
time had never taken his eyes off her for nearly i 
half an hour. He next adverted to the evidence, ti 
and ſtated that every one of them was publicly Ir 
known to be prejudiced. againſt the defendant, e 
and therefore incompetent to give teſtimony in * 

a caſe, in which they might be conſidered as b 
parties concerned. “ The witneſſes,” faid he b 
with rather too much warmth, “ ſtamped by ne 
Nature with uglineſs, and ſome of them with th 
deformity, bear about with them, in their faces th 


and 
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and perſons, the marks of innate hatred and 


hoſtility againſt all that is beautiful and lovely.“ 


He had no doubt, therefore, but that the judg- 
ment of the court would be in favour of his 


client, and truſted with confidence to the enen 
5 * of the Jace. 


The en gs cloſed, 555 Ladyſhip ſum: = 


med up the evidence with great perſpicuity, 
and concluded in theſes words, From the teſ- 
timony given it appears clearly that the plaintiff 
has received a deep and dangerous wound from 
the defendant, but as this is a Court of equity, 


we are not to lay ſo much ſtreſs on matters of | 


fact, as on the intentions of the parties. It is 


ſaid the wound was wiſfully given, but the learned | 
 Gxoms ſpent more time in telling us, that he 


could not tell us what beauty is, and in deſcribing 


its minute effects, than in proving the malicious 


intent laid in the indictment. On the other fide, 


it has been ſhewn incontrovertibly that the plain- 
tiff was the aggreſſor, and received his wound 


in conſequence of his own imprudence. It is 


evident alſo that no man is criminal for poſſeſſing 
uncommon abilities, or a ſplendid underſtanding, 
but for the perverſion of them, and I take it to 
be equally clear that Beauty in a woman does 


not conſtitute a crime, but the abuje of it. In 


the preſent caſe, it is ſo far from being made out 
that the ee has abuſed this gift of nature, 


that | 
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what ſhe ſeems Aer to have made 10 wc at al 
of it, but to have ſtudied to conceal it under thi 
vell e 2 rherefore ee hers” | 


The be of the plaintif's aches as 


_ were preſent in conſiderable numbers, and had 
promiſed themſelves a ſure triumph, grew in- 
ſtantly more terribly deformed from the rage of 
diſappointment: but the court, in general, 
loudly approved. the deciſion, and placing the 
amiable girl in an elegant car, decorated with 


half-blown lilies and budding roſes, they drew 
her home amidſt repeated een Gone 
e THE LOVELY WARMERS 4 


— 


countable for the mere poſſeſſion of beauty, or 


anſwerable for its effects, provided it be clear 
that ſhe takes no pains to intrude-it upon the n. 


tice of the men, nor endeavours to break ** ba 
9810 a wanton "_ of her e 45 
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The cauſe . e is of great por | 
tance to all pretty women; as by its determina- 
tion it is legally eſtabliſhed that no Lady is ac- 


ner 


Number ä 
| SATURD AY, October 24, 17 95. | q 
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Nullum ergo meritum ft, ingrate ac perfide, nullum, 
NQudd tibi filiolus, vel filia naſcitur ex mne J uv 
Canſt thou behold this pledge of wedded love, 
Hang o'er his prattle with a father's joy, 
Vet ſtill from home in guilty pleaſures rove, 
Falſe to the mother of thy darling boy ? 
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J agarer you not much as 4 being come 


into the world to reform and puniſn the evil; 
but as a Spirit enabled to pour the balm of con- 
ſolation into the boſom bf the afflicted; and 1 


am confident, when you àre acquainted with my 


unhappy ſituation, you will feel how much 1 


ſtand in need of conſolation. I was married | 
about five years ago to a young man, whoſe 


character I thought unblemiſhed, as he was ge- 
nerally eſteemed a man of honour and a gentle» 
'K may 
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man. The match in point of our years and for- 
tunes was nearly equal on both ſides; and I thus 


ſet out in life with every proſpect of happineſs. _ 
A few months after our marriage my huſband ' 
took an opportunity, one day, when we had 


been diſcourſing together on a tender and inte- 
reſting ſubject, our mutual happineſs in each 
other, to reveal to me a ſecret, which he ſaid 
he could not be eaſy till he had diſcloſed him- 
ſelf, leſt I ſhould hear it from any other perſon 


to his diſadvantage. I was then ſurpriſed to hear 


from his own mouth that he had led a much 


more irregular life previous to our marriage than 


I., or I believe his own family, had imagined; 


and that he had been in the habits of improper 


intimacy with a girl, whom he named to me, 
but whom, he ſaid, he had diſcarded with a com- 
fortable proviſion, ſoon after his acquaintance 
with me. To this voluntary confeſſion he added 
ſo many proteſtations of his preſent reformation 
and happineſs, that much as my delicacy was 
ſhocked, and my feelings alarmed by the infor- 
mation, I conſidered it with the candour due to 
his ſincerity. I looked upon his conduct as the 
frailty of youth, and rejviced in his reformation, 
of which 1 flattered myſelf I was, in a great 
meaſure, the means. Thus inſtead of leſſening 
my love, this circumſtance increaſed it, and gave 
him a greater credit in my opinion than ever. 
This the artful man foreſaw ; for he was well 

| acquainted 
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acquainted with the generoſity of my temper, 
and had praQuſed this manceuvre, as I afterwards 
diſcovered, that he might be able to injure me 
with more ſecurity, and anticipate the informa- 
tion I might receive from another quarter. It 
accordingly came to my ears not long after, 
that he fill frequented the company of my rival; 

and though I for a long time diſcredited the re- 
port, yet, by a fatal experiment, I at laſt aſcer- 
tained the truth of it. It would not be eaſy to 
deſcribe the agony I felt at the diſcovery, or the 
confuſion of my huſband ; ſuffice it to ſay, that 
after a thouſand promiſes of amendment on his 


T part, my love, which was ſtill ſtronger than his 


criminality, prevailed. I forgaye him, and ſtifled 
in my own breaſt thoſe feelings, which I could 
with difficulty conceal, that he might not ſuſpect 
the ſincerity of my pardon. It was ſeveral 
months afterwards, before I diſcovered that he 
had not yet abandoned his former courſe : this 
produced remonſtrances, as tender as poſſible on 
my part; but which, however, ended in a vio- 
lent quarrel, He ſeemed to haye no other re- 
ſource, under the detection, than abuſing me, 
and even hinted that my being childleſs was the 
cauſe of his diſlike to me. Such a cruel and 
unjuſt plea for his conduct, was an aggravation | 
of my iu-treatment, which I could hardly ſup- 
port. Finding, however, complaint uſeleſs, I 
pined i in ſecret, and paſſed no further cenſure on 
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his behaviour, than by giving kim repeated 
proofs of my affection. I have ſince had the 


| happineſs to bear him a fon. The ground of 


his complaint, and the grand excuſe of his con- 


duct being then done away, I had hopes that ſa 


tender a pledge of our bed, which he ſcemed ſo 
eagerly to deſire, would have the effect to pro- 


duce a thorough reformation in him, and renew, 
on a ſolid baſis, his long-eſtranged love. But 


alas! I was miſtaken ; he continues to this mo- 
ment to abuſe my affection, and provoke my 


forbearance. It ſeems very unaccountable that 
rhough he has the heart to treat me ſo cruelly, 


he is extraordinarily fond of my child. When 


he comes home, after a long abſence ſpent in | 


guilty pleaſures abroad, his firſt care is to ſend 
for bis dear boy. With him he will paſs whole 


hours, and have ſeen him, as I have watched 


them, i in tears, from ſome {ad concealment, play- 


ing with my child, and kiſſing him with rapture, 


without ever once thinking of its moiber. From 


you, Sir, only I can now expect relief. Oh 1 


change his heart. Make him feel that the dear 


babe, whoſe birth was at the peril of my life, 


whoſe infant he]pleſineſs my : arms ſupported, and 
whoſe little tongue I firſt taught to liſp Papa— is 


mine as well as "bias ; and that I deſerye at leaſt 


his gratitude | in having made” him the father of 


a boy, he ſo much delights in, if 1 muſt no longer | 


Flaim h his ant: as Ws ys. 
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The ber of Meliſſa is written with ſo much 


Aae and feeling, that it cannot, I think, but 
awaken in my readers a compaſſion for her ſuf- 
ferings. I hope none of them either feel, or 
give occaſion for, ſuch cutting anguiſb, as muſt 
harrow up the boſom of a virtuous, delicate, 


and feeling woman, when ſhe is deſerted by the 


huſband of her bed, and abuſed by the father of 
her children. —Infidelity in the marriage ſtate. 
is, in every caſe, a crime of a very heinous na- 
ture. It involves in it not only a flagrant breach 
of morality, and an open violation of the pre- 
cepts of religion ; but ſtrikes alſo at the root 
of ſocial confidence, and deſtroys domeſtic peace 
and family- affections. But if ſuch a crime can 
admit aggravation, it is when a man is ſo far 


eſtranged from his wife, as to forget alſo the 


mother of his children. Children are by nature, 
as it were, the bond of conjugal union, the in- 


diſſoluble tie of parents — a tie that ſeems to 


have the power of drawing their affections cloſer, 
of uniting their very hearts and bodies together, 


and of making them in reality one, as being the 


common authors of a tommon and indiviſible 
offspring. How many inſtances are there, where- 
in children have given riſe to a ſincere and laſt- 


ing attachment between parties, who were be- 


fore indifferent to each other: and how often 
haye matrimonial quarrels been made up by the 


SD 7 


inter- 


irre laftible mediation of thoſe dear, little prattling 
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interceſſors, whom a parent's heart can ſeldom 


reject! A man loves not himſelf better than 


his child ; nor, in general, his child better than 
her that bare it. And this is natural; for if he 
examine the affection he beſtows on his child, 
he will find that there is not a ſingle reaſon for 
it, which does not tell as ſtrongly for the mo- 


ther, and connect her in the ſame ſentiments of 


endearment. As then he muſt put off the feel- 
ings of nature, ere he can hate his own offspring 
and his own wife, ſo muſt he be very abandoned, 
if, without a juſtifiable reaſon, he can love one, 
without loving alſo the other. With regard, 
therefore, to the huſhand of my unhappy cor- 


reſpondent, I can give her few hopes of him. 


Since the delicacy of her own reproofs, and the 
charms of her prudent conduct - ſince the ten- 
dereſt pledge ſhe could give him of her love, 
and the ſtrongeſt hold ſhe could have upon his 
affections, have been inſufficient to reclaim him 
| from vice, or move him to compaſſion, i it is not 
probable he would liſten to my remonſtrances. 
But as I have already expreſſed my determina- 


tion to puniſo, where admonition fails, and ſhall | 


always lend a ready ear to the applications of 
the injured, I have therefore diſpatched the. 
Gnome REMORSE tO take this delinquent into 
cuſtody, and have given directions that he be 
treated with all the ſeverity of corrective diſci- 
_ till my further pleaſure be known, To 


the 
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the deſerted Meliſſa L have alſo ſent the Fairy 
ComrorT, who ſhall waſh from her eyes the 


|  briny tear of ſorrow, blot from her remembrance 


the memory of paſt diſtreſs, and pour afreſh 
into her heart the oil of . and , 


5 liy. 


A PROCLAMATION. 


WHEREAS I am informed as well by re- 
preſentation from my Court or Tye Fan, as 


by ſeveral petitions from various parts, that the 


LaDits are at preſent under a very diſagreeable 
reſtraint, owing to the impertinence of certain 
deſcriptions of men, called Facx-Hux ERS, who 
have an impudent cuſtom of ſtaring in the face 
of every woman they meet, to the great con- 


fuſion of modeſty, and terror of innocence; 


and who infeſt all public places and walks, 


Practiſing a ſport, which they term in their own 


groſs phraſe, hunting preity women; ſo that the 


ſaid pretty women are deterred from coming 


abroad, to the great regret of mankind in ge- | 
neral, and of modeſt and grave men in particu- 


lar: AND WHEREAS the Lapis are alſo 


incommoded by another ſet of men, who go 
under the denomination of Lec-coursegrs, who 


indecently walk bebind women, for the purpoſe 


of examining the proportion or diſproportion 


of their legs, (of the ſymmetry of which they 


are, 3 ſeldom judges) to the great in- 
| convenience 
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interceſſors, whom a parent's heart can ſeldom _ 
' reject! A man loves not himſelf better than 


his child; nor, in general, his child better than 
her that bare it. And this is natural ; for if he 
examine the affection he beſtows on his child, 
he will find that there is not a ſingle reaſon for 
it, which does not tell as ſtrongly for the mo- 


tber, and connect ber in the ſame ſentiments of 


endearment. As then he muſt put off the feel 


ings of nature, ere he can hate his own offspring 


and his own wife, ſo muſt he be very abandoned, 


if, without a juſtifiable reaſon, he can love one, 


without loving alſo the other. With regard, 
therefore, to the huſhand of my unhappy cor- 


reſpondent, I can give her few hopes of him. 


Since the delicacy of her own reproofs, and the 


charms of her prudent condut—ſince the ten- 


dereſt pledge ſhe could give him of her love, 


and the ſtrongeſt hold ſhe could have upon his 
affections, have been inſufficient to reclaim him 


from vice, or move him to compaſſion, it is not 
probable he would liſten to my remonſtrances. 
But as I have already expreſſed my determina- 
tion to puniſh, where admonition fails, and ſhall 
always lend a ready ear to the applications of 


the injured, I have therefore diſpatched the 


Gnome REMORSE to take this delinquent into 
cuſtody, and have given directions that he be 


treated with all the ſeverity of corrective diſci- 


_ an my further pleaſure be known. To 


. 
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the deſerted Meliſſa 1. have alſo ſent the Fairy 


Conurokr, who ſhall waſh from her eyes the 
briny tear of ſorrow, blot from her remembrance 
the memory of paſt diſtreſs, and pour afreſh 
into her heart the oil of gladneſs and n 
lity. 


A del AA en 


WHEREAS I am informed as well by re- 


preſentation from my Court or Tas Fan, as 
by ſeveral petitions from various parts, that the 
 Lapiss are at preſent under a very diſagreeable 
_ reſtraint, owing to the impertinence of certain 
deſcriptions of men, called Facz-HuxrERS, who 
have an impudent cuſtom of ſtaring in the face 
of every woman they meet, to the great con- 
| fuſion of modeſty, and terror of innocence ; 


and who infeſt all public places and walks, 
practiſing a ſport, which they term in their ow 
groſs phraſe, hunting pretty women; ſo that the 


ſaid pretty women are deterred from coming 


abroad, to the great regret of mankind in ge- 


neral, and of modeſt and grave men in particu- 


lar: AND WHEREFAS the Lavies are alſo 


incommoded by another ſet of men, who go 


under the denomination of Lxo-couRSERS, who 


indecently walk Sebind women, for the purpoſe 
ol examining the proportion or diſproportion 


of their /egs, (of the ſymmetry of which they 


are, however, ſeldom judges) to the great in- 
convenience 
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ondentne alſo of modeſty ; : fo that 85 bit 
ladies kannt 'crofs.a ſtreet; without danger. of 
expoſing * themſelves, if, like cleanly RE or 


. they raiſe- their coats from the dirt, or of drag: 5 


ging” their cloaths through the mire by a con- 
trary conduct. NOTICE IS THEREFORE 


"GIVEN, that all ſuch practices are contrary 


not only to due decorum, but to the poſitive 
will of the SYLPH hereby declared, and the 
ſaid Fack-HuxrTERS and LeG- COURSERS are 


alſo ſtrictly. commanded to abſtain from ſuch 


conduct for the future. AND F URTHER- 
MORE I do hereby promiſe my peculiar fa- 
your to any one, who may hereafter proſecute 


and convict in my CourT or THE Fan any ; 
_ delinquent, or delinquents, offending in theſe 


reſpects e to the tenour of theſe gg | 
ſents. „„ = 5 * . 


ARIEL, | 


is . 
WH | 


Several letters and petitions a1 are tein] and 
laid before the Saft who will ſhortly attend 
to them. 


1 1 


. ALATO CARULIELLI, 


P H. 
N eſter NI. 


TUESDAY, oa 27, 179%, 


Eheu, 
Quan temere in COTA FAM fancimus We 1 
Nam vitiis nemo ſine fahre n ile 5 
Qui minimis urgetur. mn Bengal 


Alas! what laws, of how FEVER T 1 | 
Againſt ourſelves we thoughtleſsly- -ordain ! 
For we have all our vices, and the beſt 


1s he, who with the feweſt 1 is oppreft. | | 
; | Faanc 15 
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| Is 1 were aſked by a human being, what he 


ought to do to obtain the prize of virtue, I would 
anſwer, Do, in EVERY. THING, AS WELL AS YOU 
can. And if I were aſked what ought to be 
the general trait of his diſpoſition, I would reply, 
HumiLity. The man, who to a hearty deſire, 
Joins an earneſt endeavour, always to do right, 


and who entertains, after all, an. humble opinion 


of himſelf, and his merits, I would not heſitate 
to pronounce ONE OF THE BEST OF HIS RACE. 


do wa 
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For if it be true, that after every exertion in le | 
courſe of virtue, after the higheſt adyance that, 
can be made by mortals in the ſcale of excel- 
lence, till the wiſeſt, and the beſt of them, have 
ſo much reaſon to be diſſatisfied with themſelves, . 
when they reflect how little they have done, and 
how much remains undone, what more can be 


required of men in general, who are certainly net- 


ther wiſe, nor good, than to af with an upright- 
neſs of intention, and to think with a ſubmiſſive- 
neſs of mind. If then, men could be induced 
to think of themſelves and their fellow-creatures 
with the candour which becomes beings liable, 
in common, to error and tranſgreſſion, they 
would find leſs cauſe for pride and /elf-commen- 
dation on the one hand, and leſs reaſon for cenſure 
and reproach on the other. They would baniſh. 
from their hearts that malignity of temper, which 
rejoices in the miſconduct of others, and tri- 
umphs in the failings of humanity. They would 
root out from their minds that petulance of diſpo- 
Jition, which inclines them to be ever carping 
at the conduct of their neighbours, and to be 
ever diſſatisfied with the behaviour of thoſe, with 

whom they live, or are connected. They would 
loſe that malicious curiofity, which is buſied only 
in prying into the faults of others, and in look- _ 
ing for ſubjects of premeditated cenſure, and an- 
ticipated blame. Inſtead of condemning; the 
errors of the man, they would lament the frailty 
* 
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r 
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of bumanity; inſtead of pouring their hs: 


tion forth againſt the vices of an individual, they 


would turn their thoughts, with horror, to the 


depravity of human nature, and the general cor- 
ruption of the race. In a word, they would 
weigh the actions of others in the ſame ſcale 


with their own; they would feel, from a con- 


ſciouſneſs of their own weakneſs, how unjuſt it 


is to expect more of their fellow. creatures, than 
they can perform themſelves; they would ac- 


quire a liberal, forgiving, and merciful turn of 
mind; and, finally, would practiſe that great and 
neceſſary virtue in men, e na n 


Mien, indeed, ought to bear mildly and pa- 
tiently with each other for many reaſons. They 
are all involved in the fame clouds of error and 
uncertainty with regard to moſt of the ſubjects 


of their enquiries and opinions. They are all 


in the ſame precarious and probationary ſtate of 
exiſtence, in which there are ſo many trials for 
their virtue, ſo many afflictions of the body, ſo 
much mental uneaſineſs, and ſo much ſorrow of 
ſoul, to which they are all hable, that nothing 
but reciprocal love and mutual good-will can 
lighten the burden of life. They are alſo of 
ſuch a frame of mind, that they are never more 
comfortable than when the ſoul is tranquil, and 


the paſſions calm; which ſtate can only bg 


obtained by that equanimity of diſpoſition, which 


is the parent of the virtue we are ſpeaking of. 


E 1 When 
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When I ſee a man eaſily bearing with the 
frailties of others, and exerciſing, where-ever 


he goes, a ſocial good-nature, which ſees not, 


or winks at, the little miſtakes and errors, which 


every one ſo often falls into, I give him imme- 
diate credit—not, perhaps, for a brilliancy of 


underſtanding for wit - or for learning but 
for what is of much more worth than them all 


a feeling and humane heart. Indeed I do not meet 


with this forbearance in men of enlarged under- 
ſtandings, and brilliant parts, ſo generally as 1 


expected ; whether it is that they think them- 


ſelves entitled, from their acknowledged ſupe- 
riority, to treat the opinions and actions of thoſe, 
who are not ſo well informed as themſelves, + 
with leſs ceremony and reſpe&; or that there 
is ſamething in the nature of extraordinary abi- 
lities, which engenders in the poſſeſſor of them 
that pride, which is ſo hoſtile to humility, and 


ſo contrary to the ſpirit of charity.—But, in 


whatever manner this mutual indulgence towards 


each other's failings may be conſidered by the 


proud, the unfecling, or the envious, to me it 


appears in, a lovely and amiable light, and 1 ſhall 
ever eſteem him a good man, who is ſedulous 1 in 
the practice of 1 19 


There are, indeed, among men, thoſe who 
look upon this /emper of forbearance, as the mark 
of a mean, cowardly, or ſervile ſpirit : but 1 
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am ſo far from agreeing with them, that I con- 
ſider it, on the contrary, as the ſign of a noble 
and generous ſpirit, and a devout Anu To be 
thus affectioned, a man mult be, in the firſt 
place, of a noble turn of mind; becauſe it will be 
neceſſary for him, in the exerciſe of this charity, 
- put up with 1 injuries, to overlook affronts, and 
to think in a ſtile above the generality of men. 
He muſt be ſuperior to thoſe trifles, which are 
ſo apt to give offence to men of weak and ir- 
ritable tempers; he muſt command his own 
paſſions, and be able to ſuppreſs the little re- 
ſentments, which will occaſionally ſpring up in 
the heart of every man, at the improprieties and 
impertinence he will meet with in company. 
And he muſt have ſuch a reſpe& for himſelf, as 
to think Anger a thing unworthy of him, and 
a petulant humour a derogation of his dignity. 
He muſt, ſecondly, be of a generous diſpoſition; 
becauſe a liberality of thought, and a generous 
turn of ſentiment can alone open his heart to 
that affection and feeling, which gives riſe to a 
forbearing temper. In his connections with 
his fellow- creatures, he will meet with ſo many 
weakneſſes i in them, which he ought to pity, ſo 
many involuntary errors, which he ought to 
pardon, and ſo many failings, which he ought to 
compaſſionate, that if his heart be not tuned to 
benevolence by the harmoniſing touch of Cu- 
f xrry, he will find it difficult to preſerve the 
concord 
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concord of i its ſtrings from "oF jar of diſcordant 


paſſions, Laſily, he muſt be devout; becauſe - 


fuch a turn of mind is the natural reſult of, and 
exits only where there is, a conviction that a 
man is himſelf weak and liable to' error—that 


he is dependant on a God, whom he cannot ex- 


pect to look on his frailties and tranſgreſſions, 


but with the ſame eye, with which he himſelf. 


regards thoſe of his fellow-creatures—an eye of 


tenderneſs and compaſſion, If any man were 
indeed perfect and infallible, he would have no 


occaſion for the torbearance of others, and, per- 


haps, no inducement to exerciſe that quality to- 
wards them: but, ſince that is not the caſe, con- 


ſcious of his own defects and imperfections, he 


feels how much he himſelf needs indulgence, 


and is inclined to practiſe towards others, a vir- 
tue which he reciprocally hopes to find in them. 
When a man conſiders the conduct of his neigh- 


bour, and finds it faulty, he has juſt reaſon for 
animadverſion; becauſe he compares it with 


the abſtract precepts of Virtue, and perceives 


that they diſagree ; but, when he looks into 


_ himlelf, and meets with ſimilar frailties in hig 
own behaviour, he no longer keeps in view thoſe 


abſtract principles; but feeling, ſenſibly, Man's 


| Inability to be perfectly virtuous, he meaſures 
his own, and his neighbour's actions, by the ſcale 
of their reſpective powers of performance. The 
oa is, a drawback. on his cenſure of 

| others 
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others, in ſome meaſure, proportionable to the 


ſenſe he entertains of his own frailty. And this 
muſt ever be the caſe, where men reflect, as 
they ought ; and while they continue in a ſtate, 
in which there is no one, who is righteous. 


Every one is conſcious that he oug"t to be 
good; but who is there that will dare aſſert that 
he is ſo ? nay, who is there of men, that can be 


ſo? It is, undoubtedly, the part of virtue to fly 


from the ſiren of temptation, the moment ſhe 
opens her lips to ſing; but where is the man, 
that is not ſo enchanted with the melody of her 
voice, as to ſtay and hear out, at leaſt, an air 
or two? To Bt FAULTLESS, THEN, is NOT THE 
CONDITION OF HUMANITY: HE THAT HAS THE 
FEWEST AND MOST PARDONABLE FRAILTIES, HAS 


ARRIVED AT THE SUMMIT OF THE HUMAN CHA= 


RAcrER. 


If men would mutually carry with them this 
temper of forbearance into the ſocial connec- 


tions of life, what a happy difference it would 
make in their condition ! how rare would be 


thoſe bickerings, thoſe idle animoſities, and 


thoſe uſeleſs diſputes, which at preſent difturb 


the peace of ſociety, and agitate the paſſions of 
the mind, The misforcunes only of deſtiny, 


and the unavoidable accidents of life, would 
then oppreſs mankind; whilſt all that forrow 
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and unliappineſs, which thoſe furies * wwe oh 


| Anger, Hatred, and Revenge, ſhake, from their 


ſnaky locks, into the heart of man, would be 


(blotted. out: from the catalogue of human miſe- 
Ties, and waſhed away in the tranquiliſing flow of 


harmony and love. We ſhould not then ſee 


the friendſhip of years loſt in the petulance of a 

moment; nor the intimacy of cloſe connections 
broken off by trivial miſunderſtandings. The 
union of neighbourhoods, the peace of families, 


and the love of relations, would not be endan- 


gered, as they too frequently are at preſent, b 7 
unguarded expreſſions, or raſh actions, which 


take place in moments of  peeviſhneſs, melan- 


choly, fickneſs, and folly; but general good 


humour would prevail, and mutual forbearance 


balance the defects of all. Thoſe, above others, 
who are united in the bonds of love, or friend- 
ſhip, and who, from the cloſeneſs of their inter- 


courſe, have continually occaſions for the exer- 


Ciſe of this virtue, would find in it an antidote. 


againſt thoſe little bickerings and piques, which 


ſo often interrupt affection, and ſever the neareſt 
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N amber XII. 
| SATURDAY; ont, 31, 7 he 


ti Not been t6 Cobar et- nor the 1 Dauari 
Lord! What a dull, 0 nfaſMionable creature! 

Eo this Levs;: Ariel 9-—this your boaſted 2 111? 5 
Ohl I could give you ſuth a ttimming roaſting. 2 

60 Softly, dear Miss : ſuppreſs that pretty fury. 
Ther s life in AktzL—ſpirit= Form —and ſeature. 

Take him gourſelfa to court—or pldy.—He'll merit 
at, Mr. Sy Lei ?-—Beware of boaſting.”” * 
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Tis 1 ſetter hich" 1 am now going to lay be- 
fore my readers, was written by ſo merry and 


good-humoured a girl, chat I cannot find in my 
heart to be angry with her, though ſhe treats 


me in lo cavalier a manner. 


27 o the SyLen. 


"Fa OR *heaven' 8 ſake, my dear Andi is 100 
you? where are you?. what are you about? I've - 
been looking for you all. the world cer at 
Mrs. C's—Mrs. P. my Lord Lin every 
party - rout meeting at every card- table, and 
every genteel houſe in town, without ſucceſs. 1 

N have 
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. trated the whole cirele of faſhion i ſeireh of 
you, and they tell me you-have not yet ſo much 
as made your appearance in it. My ſervant too 


has traverſed every ſquare at our end of the 
town, to find where you live, without having 


heard the leaſt tidings of you; ſo that I am 


forced, at laſt, to fend this letter to that dingy 


row, from whence your papers iſſue; with Tome 
doubt, I aſſure you, whether it ever reach yout 


hands through ſuch an ou? of the way channel. 


But, my. dear fellow, what's the meaning of all 
this? where is the uſe of lighting upon our globe, 
if nobody can find you, of of revealing yourfelf a 
monde, if it be not au beau monde? Upon. my 
word, if you don't quickly come among us, we 
ſhall think you nobody after all; for who, that 


has either jpirit or ſenſe, is to be found out of the 


_ ſphere of faſhion ? Do, then, let us ſee, or at leaſt 
hear of, you within the regions of /jfe. Come 


to the play-houſe with us—to the Faro touch 


upon the times, dreſs, gallantry—anecdote. We 
imagin'd there would not be a card- party, a rout, 


or ea morning viſit, after your appearance, but 


we ſhould have a full account of it in your next 
paper, and of all that was faid, of done, in every 
family in town; for my own part, I expected to 
have heard of as many pretty adventures among 
us, as there are pre//y women, and maſt tell you, 


AxtgL, you have diſappointed me grievouſly. 1 
aſſure you, if you don't touch upon theſe mee 


_ the 2 at leaſt, will give you up, as 
ory 


No XH, 


| they look for a great deal from you in this way; | 
I have abſolutely forborne to put on a new dreſs, 
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for a fortnight paſt, till I could have your opinion 
of it, and refuſed every partner, at a late dance, 
in hopes of being taken out by the SYLPH, and 
behold 1 you, ſtrange to ſay! have not yet ſa 
much as mention'd the faſhions, or appeared in a 


ball-room. As to your ob/ervations upon MEN and 


manners, as your Bookſeller calls them, they'll 


he all tbromm away, I aſſure yau; for thoſe i im- 
pudent creatures, to my knowledge, care nei- 


ther for ober vation, nor manners. Beſides, women 
are the mark for you, women, AritL; and with 


them, indeed, you can't be too much upon your 
manners, if you with for their favour ; nor make 


them too often the objects of your praiſe. Truſt- 
ing to your gallantry for the gratifying all my 


| Wiſhes, and hoping to ſee you ſoon in our en | 
. I remain, my dear SYLPH, yours, &c. 


. Vor ATI A. | 


« R. E Do you intend to „bende to the Opera 


next nn if you do, let me know Kos box, 


o 


Volatila ſcems to —_ 4 diſpleaſure, 


though i in a good-natured way, becauſe ſhe has 


never ſeen me; and 1 have, on the other hand, 
letters by me from ſeveral women full of anger, 
re proach and remonſtrance, becauſe the writers 
bates as they 1 imagine, ſeen too much of me. The 
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Caſe 1s 1 Several ſaucy fellows, I anderfiadd; 
in order ta forward their own ſchemes, have 
had the preſumption to aſſume my name, under 
the ſanction of which they have deceived the 


| world, and committed many unjuſtifiable actions, 


for which they will ſoon receive, at my hands, 


the puniſhment they merit. This deception has 
n particularly played off againſt women, who 

have been credulous enough to believe theſe 

arch-hypocrites, paſling themſelves off. for the 


SyLeH; and, like the vain young wenches of 


old times, proud of the fancied adoration of a 
|  Gop, (or a SyLen, which is the ſame thing) 


have gone various lengths of. imprudence with 


theſe crafty fellows, according to the ſtrength, 


or weakneſs, of their credulity, Thus have 
ſeveral very pretty girls been decoyed into love, 
and not a few rich heireſſes trepanned into mar- 
riage. By this i ingenious contrivance of theſe 
gentlemen, the SyLPH, without ever being in love, 


has been made to court half the beauties in town; | 


and without being married, is already yoked to half- 
a- dozen wives : by the fame proceſs alſo he may 
in time, perhaps, be honoured with a parcel of 


Jqualling rats, without being à father; and indeed 


ie will be well, if he, who is innocence i ſelf, be not 
hereafter hampered with fo many illegitimater, 
that the world, ſurpriſing as it would be, might 


hear of his being hunted after from county to 


county by half the pariſh-officers in the nation, 


vin as much zeal as VoLATILA ſought after 


. 6c 


| Ke ields informed his congregation lately, after 
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| him 1 in the cirele of faſhion. The ladies, how- 


ever, cannot lay all the blame of theſe decep- 
tions upon the men, for they are themſelves as 


anxious to diſcover the SYLPH in every beau 


they meet with, as the other ſex can poſſibly be | 
to aſſume him; witneſs the following letter, which 
reached me yeſterday. 


5 To the Sara. 
© Deareſt SYLPH, 


I x Had the happineſs of dancing, laſt night, 
with one of the ſweeteſt young men I ever beheld 
in my life. He had fine Hue eyes—fair ſkin— 
light hair ray complexion ; and was dreſſed in 


a ſoy biue coat — ſo airy, gay, and lively in his 
manners! he was the ſoul and /pirit of the 


whole party—and though a ſtranger to me, ſo 
polite and attentive! — Altogether you can't 
conceive what a lovely fellow he was!—Do 
you know, I almoſt fancied it was , 
it Jou, ARIEL? 


e Cus 8 


Amongſt other things relating to myſelf, I 
cannot omit this opportunity of cautioni;;g men 
bow they form conjectures reſpecting me, or 
give me nicł- names, jill they are better qualified 


to judge of me, and my ations. A famous 


holder-forth at a famous chapel in St. George's 


ſome | 
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3 


ſome grave obſervations, in which he expreſſed 
his fears, that I was a being rather deficient in 
grace, and the one thing necdful, that he believed, 
nevertheleſs, I might be ſafely taken as a ſpiritual _ 


guide, though rather naught in the fleſh, ſince 1 


| ſeemed to be ſoaking off my old. ftate apace he 
rather wiſhed, however, tq fuſpend his opinion, 


till my ſecond birth, when he hoped I ſhould be 


born anew in the ſpirit of truth, be fuftified in the 


perilous day of judgment, and obtain a comfortable 


place in immortality. Far otherwiſe, I conceive, 


would the knowing ones at Haddeck's diſpoſe of 
me, were my judgment in their power, as they 
have already begun to be yery witty upon me. 


Almoſt ail of them (for a good-joke can't be too 


often repeated) have been heard to declare with 
a piſh, * Oh—pon ſoul, this ARIEL is not 
worth A Rial.” And in Wapping I have been 


degraded into a mere refifier of ſpirits. Another 


nick-name J have lately acquired in the follow- 
ing humourous manner. A vorthy gentle man 
of Eſſex, a very good · natured man, but not 
over hurthened with ſenſe, upon reading one of 
the bills, in which my bookſeller thought proper 
to announce me to the world, gravely gave his 
opinion, formed, as he ſaid, after much conſi- 
deration on the ſubject, © that indeed he did 
not think there was any ſuch thing as foreielling 
future events, or knowing more about other. 


people s affairs than they. know themſelves —thak 


he never did believe in witches, ghoſts, or 


ſpirits 
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ſpirits—that he looked upon ne as nothing 


more than a CONJURER; ſet up under a new 


name, and therefore would have nothing to do 
wich me, of my works.” Eſſex, though long fa- 
mous for its calves, has never, I believe, been 
particularly noted fot conjurers; but as this 


honeſt man is in a way of peopling the eountry, 


that defect may, probably, be ſoon done away; 


and a new breed be formed, that ſhall e the 


| other, Z 


T he following letter was fſiipt into my book- 
ſeller's hands by a lady's maid, who brought it 


up with her, as appears by its contents, from a 


couple of nie maidens in the country. 


3 av fn IN in London. 
ie Mr. Srip, | 


7 W E hear a good deal of talk about you 
here in the country, but can't make out rightly, 
wwho and what you are. Do, pray, let us know. 
They ſay you are come to inform the world, ſo 
we hope you will inform us too, when you are 


about it. Dolly Trippit, who is a great lady's 
| maid in London, and is come down to ſee her 
grandmother, has told us a mort of wonders 


about you; how that you are a great ſpirit, and 
can tell what people's hearts are about, and their 


 true-love's names without ever ſeeing them; ſo 


we hope you'll tell ours too, for Jack Willow 


can.. 


— —— ee ee — 


and Tom 2 ſay as how they're ſore vo 
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can. Dolly has been telling us alſo of your 


fairies and Damons. Now our old, ſchool-dame 
lays ſhe: knows very well what fairies are, and 


has ſeen thouſands of a moon-light, dancing on 


a muſhroom, but cannot conceive what they 
other things be. So we hope you H tell, us all 
about it, as we country-girls are really ſo inno- 


cent as not to know what a Slip is, though Dolly 


ſays the towon-ladies know very well, and are very 


fend of them, when they can keep them ſnug to 


themſelves, which we are determined they ſhall 


do no longer, than till you inform us how, we 
can contrive to have a few Slips arhong us too, 


as well as the fine ladies yours to command 


et Kitty Beech and Suky Senfon. 9 


The Por. ir, who obſerved the SyLpu gazing 
at her dreſs lately, as ſhe was ſtanding in the 


door-way of a butcher's ſhop in Kent-ſtreet bars 


gaining for a ſheep's heart, that was hanging 
over her ſhoulder, is deſired not to be aſhamed; 


or alarmed ; as the SYLPH will take no notice of 


her putting ber own heart ſo ſnugly under ber pet- 


 ficoats, as long as the can contrive to ſave aps 
pearances, as ſhe did then, by having another 
_ dangling above them. 


The Syrru is alſs 
ſorry to obſerve even Ladis ſo free and inju« 
dicious in the diſpoſal of their hearts, to their no 


ſmall diſrepute; as the men cannot but took 4 


little firange upon what the ladies themſelves 


ſeem to ſet ſo little value ON; a ber 1 "Om | 


WAIST of, 
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The firſt objeRt of ſociety was the vn ESERVATION OF Lee 
and wheri once formed, it was cultivated and improved 
to acquire the comrorTs, and the LUXURIES OF LIE. 
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IN conſidering the race of men as diſtinguiſhed 
from brutes by the faculty of reaſon, I am led 
alſo to conſider the various communities, or na- 
tions, in which they are ſcattered over the globe, 
as diſtinguiſhed from each other, by the 20% they 
make of their reaſon; in other words, by crviLt- 


- ZATION, The gradations from a condition little 


ſuperior to that of the Ourang-outang, to the 
higheſt ſtate of refined ſociety, is regular and 
marked. We may trace it from nation to na- 
tion, from clime to clime ; from the dirty Hot- 
tentot to the poliſhed European, through the 
ä graduated 
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craduated ſcale of arts and ſeieudes, philoſophy 
and wiſdom; from the rude ſtructure of the 
hide*bound canoe of the New world, to the 
ſkilful and complicated mechaniſm of thoſe 
ſtately veſſels, which are the pride of the old; 
from the weak underſtanding of 


- 9 


— ** the poor Indian, whoſe untutor'd mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind,“ 


to the proud ſcience of philoſophers, who trace 
wiſdom through the planetary orbits, and bound 
the extenſive range of knowledge, only with the 
1 87885 of the human mind, 


1-would-defins civilization tobe a full, proper, 
and natural uſe of Feaſon. Reasow was given to 
man for a double purpoſe, to promote his com- 
fort and convenience in this world, and to direct 
him to the means of attaining happineſs in the 
next. It is for the firſt of theſe two purpoſes, 
that Nature has made reaſon the inſtrument 
of civilization and knowledge. In proportion, 
then, as men exert that faculty, they advance 
in the great ſcale of humanity. From the bare 
means of ſubſiſtence, they arrive at the comforts 
of life; and from theſe they preſently climb to 
its pleaſures, and its luxuries. Nor does the 
exertion of the human underſtanding lead only 
to the improvement of natural life, and the en- 
creaſe of ſenſual enjoyment. Were that its only 
| end, 
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end, or the only uſe to which man applied ſo 
noble a faculty, defeFive indeed would be this 

glorious gift of the CazaTor, or miſerable, ſu- 
premely miſerable, its perverted application. But 
to the honour of the race, it is far otherwiſe, _ 
Many are the ages, and nations, which have left 

behind them full, teſtimonies of the MenTAL 
ACQUISITIONS they have obtained by the im- 
provement of this faculty. They made it, as it 
ought to be, the foot-ſtool to learning and wiſ- 
dom. We trace, in the page of Roman, and 
Grecian hiſtory, not only the invention and per- 
fection of many uſeful arts for mechanical pur- 
_ poſes; but, what is a more pleaſing employ- 
ment, the progreſs of the mind in the career of 
liberal and moral ſcience, We paſs from the 
deſcription of their noble works of architecture, 
their paintings, and their ſtatues, to the con- 
templation of their generals, their orators, their. 
ſtateſmen, and their philoſophers. We admire - 
not only an Apelles, a Lyſippus, and a Phidias; 
but an Epaminondas, a Demoſthenes, a Pericles, 
and a Socrates. Time, indeed, it is ta be la- 
mented, has ſwept away almoſt all the a7ual 
teſtimonies of the ſkill and knowledge of theſe 
great men; yet is there. left ſufficient proof of 
their exalted merit. Their fame is engraved on 
a tablet ere perennius, more durable than braſs 
the univerſal admiration of mankind, that ſhall 
_ endure with the worlec. 4+ 
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Between the ideas, ths manners, an the 
actions, of men who inhabit civiliſed and po: 
liſhed ſtates, and of thoſe; who compoſe” the ſa- 
vage tribes of America, or the wandering hordes 
of Siberia and Tartary, there is as much differ- 
ence, as between creatures of a diſtinct ſpecies, 
Let us, for a moment, take a view'of the Sibe⸗ 
rians — a ſtraggling, rude, unſettled nation —if 
indeed that people can be called a nation, who 
have no fixed habitation, no cities, no laws, nor 
are even united; in conſiderable numbers, un? 
der any form of government. Without more 
knowledge than is barely neceſſary for ſelf- pre- 
ſervation, they have, of courſe, none of the 


arts; except that of making a rude covering of 


beaſt-ſkins. for their bodies, of raiſing a dirty 


hovel a ſew feet from the ground, and of faſhion- 
ing a bow and arrow. Their chief pleaſure is 


the gratifying of their appetites, and their chief 
employment is hunting for the purpoſe of ob- 


taining food. In morality and religion they 


have made no advance at all, having no other 
ideas of duties, tlian of ſuch as are enforced by 
power, and ſuperior ſtrength; and being, as far 

as they have any religious ſentiments at all, 


groſs idolaters. Very little different is the ſitua- 


tion of all thoſe, who inhabit the extenſive coaſt 
of Afta, from Nova Zembla eaſtward to the 
ſea of Japan. - They are moſt of them buried 
1 3 W _ idolatry. Let us 
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contraſt A with the nations, which civiliza- 


tion has reclaimed from a ſtate of nature, and 


brought within the pale of civil and moral or- 


der. "Suit are, in a peculiar manner at preſent, 


the European ſtates, where Reaſon holds her 


great empire z where the arts flouriſh in full 
_ vigour, where natural and moral philoſophy 


adds daily to the ſtock of human knowledge, 
and nations live in the enjoyment of every con- 
venience, and every luxury, that can render life 
comfortable, happy, and even voluptuous, | 


May, were he to live by himſelf, a /e/itary 


individual, would be the moſt unhappy of all 
_ treatures; and that as a neceſſary conſequence 


of thoſe ſuperior qualities, with which he is en- 
qued. Finding no ſubjects for the exerciſe of 
thoſe faculties, which preclude him from aſſo- 


ciating with the inferior creation, yet feeling a 


perpetual impulſe to aſſociate, he would pine with 
melancholy and diſcontent. But, while there 
are in the world more of the ſame ſpecies, it is 


. impoſſiblec he ſhould continue in that ſtate. He 


turns inſtinctively to his fellow-creatures, as the 
needle to the magnet. To them he connects 


himſelf, not, as ſome writers have imagined, 


from a conſciouſneſs only of his own weakneſs, 
but in conformity with thoſe focial affeions, 
which, however concealed under the veil of ſa- 
vage hs 8 him with native and 
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irreſiſtible force to fſeciety. Sucel uv n ohen er rain 
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aal ar. ARIST. All however is not ef- 


fected, when he has acquired a companion: there 
is ſtill much to be done. Mere aſſociation is 
but the outlines of civilization. Man is rude 
Rill, and little better, except in the advantage of 
additional ſtrength and ſecurity, .to his original 
ſtate of nature. The arts of life are ſtill to be 


invented, the ſocial diſpoſition to be improved, 


the rational and mental faculties to be enlarged, 
and the DUTIES of life to be diſtinguiſhed and 
obſerved. So that, when aſſociation has taken 


Place to a conſiderable extent, many nations re- 


main, nevertheleſs, for” ages in this infancy of. 
civilization, owing to natural, or adventitious, 


| circumſtances 3 while others in a more genial cli- 


mate, or with more opportunities of acquiring 


knowledge, make a gradual, or rapid, progrefs 


in refinement, i in proportion to thoſe advantages, 
When I tura my eye from the rude Tartar to 
the poliſhed European; I am ſtruck with the 
ſuperior happineſs and dignity of the latter. I 
trace his active mind through all its ample in- 


veſtication of ſcience and wiſdom. I ſympa- : 


thiſ in the generous feelings of his heart, the 


* 


refinement of his ſentiments, and the delicacy 


of his affections. I ſee the ſavage ameliorated | 


into the man; the bluntneſs of the rude bunter 
ſofiencd into the politeneſs, and the elegance 


of 
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of the well-bred gentleman ; and the natural paſ- 
ſions of the ſoul ſubjected to the guidance of 


\ reaſon. The enjoyment and conteinplation of 


theſe advantages are juſtly matter of exultation 
and pride amongſt mankind ; as it cannot but be 
highly gratifying to be conſcious of powers and 


accompliſhments, ſuperior to others of the ſame 
race, and to fill a more exalted place in the ſcale 
of nature. But men ſhould reflect, at the ſame 
time, on the multiplied tribute, which the Gop 


or ALL will undoubtedly exact of them for. theſe 
peculiar privileges. The happinefs of man ſeems, 
indeed, to be the ultimate object of his exiſtence; 
and every thing beſtowed upon him has a ten- 
dency, when properly applied, to promote that 
end. The Deity, therefore, can never be better 
pleaſed, than when his creatures improve, and, 
as far as they can, perfect their condition by the 


due exertion of their faculties. And it moſt cer- 
tainly is ſo; yet is it no leſs evident that in pro- 

portion to the encreaſe of a man's knowledge, 
and the augmentation of his happineſs, he incurs 


the obligation of adzitiona! duties towards his 
benefaQtor, 


The firſt duty of thoſe who live in civi- 


lifed countries, is an ENCREASED GRATITUDE. 


The ſavage, as far as he reflects, or underſtands, 


is grateful to Him, who is the AuTaor of Ii; 


how much more ſo ſhould thoſe be, who look 


. - 


— — — RO 


greater obligations of duty. 


up to a God, not only as the AuTaoR of life, but 
of its moſt refined enjoyments? To enumerate the 
various duties of a civiliſed people, which either 


exiſt not at all amongſt barbarians, or in a very 
faint degree, would be endleſs. They ariſe 
from the principles of juſtice; honour, religion, 
and improved knowledge ; and branch out into 


numberleſs offices due either mutually from man 


to man, or from man to his maker. As the un- 
derſtanding is enlarged, and the faculties im- 
proved, the relations of things are better com- 


prehended. Man artives at a more perfect 
knowledge of himſelf, and of others. He ſees 
the nature of his own being, the connection be- 
tween himfelf, and his fellow-creatures, and the 
dependence of all upon ſome external, all- 

powerful ſupport, in a light ſo much clearer, 


than thoſe who are immerſed in barbarian dark- 
neſs, that he cannot avoid being ſenſible of 


. 


3 he letter of my © Sincere admirer” (who, I 
hope, will not be offended, if I call her alſo my 


cbere amie) is received, and with ſome others on 
the ſame ſubject, ſhall be anſwered in a future 


paper. Several other letters are alſo received. 
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b Diſcreetly hide your ſtrength, your vigour e, . 

ne For ridicule ſhall frequently prevail, 
U- And cut the knot, when . en fail. 
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* ce Sia, : | | 
a THE office which you have unleftzten, as a 
my impartial obſerver and cenſor of human actions, 
on particularly of thoſe, which, froni tlieir nature, 
ture cannot be cognizable in any earthly court of 
ed. Juſtice, makes it your indiſpenſible duty to no- 


tice ſuch complaints as may be addreſſed to you; 
and my confidence in your juſtice, induces me 
to relate to you a conduct, which though very 
common, and apparently trivial, is yet frequently 
- TEES - #* 
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of ſcrious conſequence. Your ſentiments of it 
will, I truſt; be ſuch as may produce a full con- 
viction of its impropriety. At a place of 
worſhip, where I generally attend morning ſer- _ 
vice, I had, on Sunday laſt, the misfortune 
(ſome of your readers may think utherwiſe) to 
be placed next to a lady, whoſe company in any 


other ſituation I ſhould have conſidered a bleſ- 


ſing. She was young, and beautiful; and ap- 
peared very attentive to her devotions. Her 
reſponſes, which ſhe. repeated from memory, 
were uttered with a voice ſo truly modulated to 
the ſentiments they expreſſed, that I felt myſelf 
irreſiſtibly attracted to an object ſo captivating. 

1 obſerved ſhe had no prayer book: politeneſs 
induced me to offer mine. Politeneſs alſo, or 
rather a miſchievous deſign on her part, made 
her decline taking it wholly. It might ſerve for 
beth ; accordingly we ſupported it betwixt us. 
So ſituated who would not envy me? a thrilling 
ſenſation ran through my veins. I heard without 
attention, and joined in the ſervice without 

knowing what I was about. The very excellent 
manner, however, in which the miniſter read 
the pſalms appointed for the day, recalled me to 
a ſenſe of my duty ; but before my attention 
was thoroughly fixed, a ſudden, yet not unpre- 
meditated, motion of the lady's finger from the 
corner of the bock towards the middle, broke 
again the chain, that held me to my devotion. 


Fn 
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This advantage gained over me did not eſcape | 


the obſervation of my fair enemy—her finger 
moved, as if without deſign, to my ſide of the 


leaf, while ſhe ſupported the oppoſite corner of 
the book with her other hand. It was in vain 


for me now to attempt regaining my tranquillity. 
I could only catch the words, as the motion of 
her finger permitted me; and even theſe died 
away unintelligibly on my lips, ſo powerfully 
were my eyes rivetted on the hand eontinually 
playing before them. The pſalms at length 


were ended, and I was then in hopes of being 


able to command my attention to the remainder 
of the ſervice; but I was devoted to be the 


ſport of my tormentor, Something was ever 
amiſs in her dreſs, or poſture, which muſt be 
rectified—her hair fell looſely over her ſhoulder, | 
her glove came off to adjuſt it ;—the church- 


clock happened to ftrike, and ſhe muſt needs 
ſet her watch to it,—her g/ove was off again for 
the purpoſe, - the haſſoc was incommodiouſly 


placed, again the glove came off, At length, 
when every thing was fettled, and no pretence 


| left to diſtract my attention with her gloves, ſhe 


changed the inſtrument of her command to one 
more powerful — her ran, which, though to an 


indifferent ſpectator its gentle motion might 


have expreſſed only the languor of a mind at 
caſe, was ſo artfully waved, that I am really at a 
loſs yet to decide, whether the cooling breeze 
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was meant for herſelf, or me: nay the carried 
her love of miſchief ſo far, that, once, by a de- 
ſigned accident, this pretty inſtrument, in a haſty 
flutter, came ſo near in contact with my head, 
that the powder was ſcattered profuſely over 
me. She was then devoutly joining in the ſer- 
vice; but, ſpite of her innocent appearance, I 
could perceive a lambent ſmile of victory and 
exultation play wantonly round her mouth. 
With theſe, and a thouſand other devices ſhe 
contrived to abſtract my attention entirely from 
the duties of the place, and I might, with as 
much edification, have dozed all the morning 
over the Daily Advertiſer ——This complaint 
may appear dull and ridiculous to many, who 
will ſay, that if a man ſuffers himſelf to be 
thrown out of his courſe by ſuch trivial matters, 
he deſerves the mortification he meets with; 
but you, Mr. SyLea, who can judge of the 
impulſe made by a beautiful object continually 
playing before the eyes of one, who is not of ſo 
cynical a diſpoſition, will ſee in its true light the 
conduct I complain of. You will perceive, 
that under this ſeeming veil of indifference lies 9 0 
hid the odious train of levity, wanton cruelty, 
and inconſide rate maliciouſneſs; and though laſt, | 
not leaſt, a diſregard for that holy religion, to 
the ſervice of which the place was conſecrated, 
where the offence was committed. 
« am, Mr. SyLen, „ 
Tours, &c, 
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This letter contains a very heavy charge; and 
exhibits an offence, which merits ſevere animad- 
verſion ;: but it is my buſineſs, who ſee into the 


hearts of men, to ſtate things as they are, not as 
they appear to be. No ſooner had I read it, 


than I tranſported myſelf to the Chapter Coffee 


Houſe, where I found the writer, whoſe heart 1 


immediately inſpected. There I diſcovered that 
he was not himſelf quize ſo innocent as he would 
be thought, and had given the lady, of whom he 


_ complained fo grievouliy, great encouragement 


to proceed 1 in ſuch unwarrantable conduct by the 
manner, in which he received her advances. 
The following letter was written by a very mo- 
deſt young woman on a ſimilar e 


To the SYLPH, 
: To you, who are preſent every-where, it is 
unneceſſary to give a particular account of the 


two young men, . who diſturbed my devotion at 


church laſt Sunday, by impudently ſtaring at me, 
and endeavouring to attract my attention by a 


thouſand fooliſh grimaces. You know alſo it 


was almoſt impoſſible for me to hear a word of 
the ſervice, on account of their continual gig- 
gling, and whiſpering to each other. Do, pray, 
Mr. SyLen, convert them to a ſenſe of their 
duty in fo ſacred a place; or put it in their heads 
8 few of next Sunday at ſome other church. 
| « ] am, &c. | 
| if Devora,” 
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The behaviour complained of in both theſe 


letters is highly cenſurable, and I intend ſhortly 


to iſſue a general edict on the ſubject; but as 
people have been ſo long in the habits of it, and 
might not reliſh a ſudden reformation, I ſhall 


indulge them in theſe practices a little longer, 
In conſequence of this reſolution the Fairies 


VolLArILE, WanToN, and Vanity have oh- 


_ tained my permiſſion to exhibit, on Sunday the 
15th inſtant, a general pGLING-MATCH in all 
the frequented churches within the bills of mor- 


tality, the rules and arrangement of which I ſhall 
ſhortly publiſh, but it will be firſt neceſſary to 
explain the component parts of the og for the 


inſtruction of thoſe, who are not adepts in it. 


The ocLE commences, in both ſexes, with the 
SWEEP, Which is nothing more than a ſimple 


roll of the eyes round the church, in which the 
parties take a genera] view of the congregation. | 
The .swzty keeps the eyes in a perpetual, circu- 


lar motion, and thereby catches, all who enter 
the church, as well as thoſe who are already in. 


Its deſign i is to ſelect a proper object for further | 
operation, and its continuance, generally, till the 


commencement of the confeſſion. During that 


* 


the PEEP is practiſed, which is carried on by the 


men between their fingers, their hands being 
devoutly held before their faces; and by the 
ladies from behind their fans: its aim is to ex- 
amine more minutely che 8 ger. ſeledted i in the 


vit 
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8WEEP, As they riſe Cha a abſclution, the 
GLANCE takes place, and is of the utmoſt im- 
portance, as it ſerves to fix and determine the 
parties to each other, after the ſcrutiny of the 
preceding operation. It conſiſts in an elliptical 


ſweep iſſuing from the Ogler, and determining in 


the object of the Ogle, about which it hovers, 


like a frighted bird over its neſt, without directiy 
fixing. The GcLance, therefore, being in its 
nature unſettled and wavering, is repeated often, 
that it may not be miſtaken by its object. As 
the glance becomes more ſettled, and verges to a 
point, it inſenſibly paſſes into the LEER, the eyes 
being then ed on the object, but {till in an 
elliptical direction. The LEER ſeldom laſts long 
at a time, but is repeated at intervals, for the 


kerers are fearful of obſervation. When they 
have continued it long enou perceive them- 


ſelves mutually, and &#row:ngly, noticed by each 
other, the oGLE OBLIQUE commences, This is 


an important, and precarious ſtate of the-game, 


and requires much ſkill and management. The 
eyes of the women aſſume a languid ſoftneſs, 


and a moſt bewitching obliquity, a lively and 
expreſſive. wantonneſs plays about the features, 
and the whole face becomes a continued glow 
of animated coquetry : at intervals the look is 
modeſt and baſhful, and the eye occaſionally 
| turns from the object in {weet confuſion ; but, 
in a moment, hovering through the LANE, it 


ſettles again on the point of attraction, and ter- 
minates 


——. 
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minates in the oo Dinzet. In men the o 
OBLIQUE is carried on differently. Free from 
female timidity, they acquire a confident bold- 


neſs, the features aſſume an air of impudence, 


and the expreſſion of the face is that of avowed 
libertiniſm. The look, however, is ſtill cir- 


cuitous, till it fixes at laſt, and ends alſo in the ö 
OGLE DIRECT. The line of viſion is mw 


STRAIGHT; the eyes of the parties meet each 
other unequivocally with a look ſo keen and 
eager, that none but experienced OGLERs can 


ſupport it. The o6Lz Dix Er, however, like 


other exquiſite pleaſures, is ſhortlived, and ſel- 


dom laſts longer than half a minute; but may 


be, and is, repeatedly -recovered by playing over 
again the leer and the ogle oblique. Agreeably to 


the above deſcription of the Ogle, the grand 


match is to be conducted. Of the performers, 


who are expected to be almoſt all the grown 
_ perſons of both ſexes within the ſaid precin&s, 


the men are not to be above the age of ſixty, 
the women not more than forty, nor under fif- 
teen. As it is feared there will be a great dearth 
of ſpectators, and thoſe chiefly children and invalids, 
the fairy WAN TON propoſed that a number of 
raw, country girls might be brought up to ſupply 
the defect, but I have oppoſed that plan, on the 


ground that it will interrupt the game, by throw- 


ing all the male oglers off their guard, and con- 
founding the uſual order Tf ihe forts © £9 
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Nothing is ſo beautiful to the eye, as Tx urn is to ths : 


mind ; nothing ſo deformed and nnn to the 
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TRERE is ſomething fo very pitiful and nean 


in DUPLICITY, that it may be doubted, whether 
an honeſt man feels more indignation at being 
deceived, or diſguſt, whether he abhors the ar- 


tifice of a LtaR, more from a love of truth, or 


a deteftation of falſbobd. For ſo odlious is a lie, as 
well as ſinful, ſo infamous, as well as pernicious; 


that none but the wretch, who is loſt to honour, 
and abandoned by ſhame, can be guilty of the 


habitual and voluntary practice of i it. Arid ſuch, 
on the other hand, are the charms of veracity, 
ſuch its inttinſie lovelineſs and worth, that no 


man can feel its influence, or entertain it in his 


boſom, without na at the ſame time, 4 
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ſtrong and grounded antipathy to deception and. 
intrigue. For in proportion as truth is natural, 

and lovely to the mind, muſt falſnood be un- 
natural, and diſguſting to it. Lying is indeed 
a vice not more deteſtable on earth, than heinous 
in the ſight of heaven. It is an offence, that 
unites the higheſt criminality with univerſal 
odium, the moſt daring audacity with the moſt 
cowardly meanneſs, and the greateſt impiety 
with, frequently, the moſt fatal effects: it is, 
in ſhort, an abomination both to Gob and man. 


I ſhall offer a few reflections on this vice in a 
double point of view; firſt, as it relates to Gop, 
ſecondly, to man.—AS it relates to Gop, it is 


an outrage upon his nature, and an ingratitude 


towards him. It is an outrage upon his nature, 
becauſe Truth is the eſſence of the Deity, the 
fountain of his attributes, and the eternal, im- 
mutable rule of all his operations. Falſhood, 
on the contrary, is the characteriſtic of the ſpirit 
of evil, the engine of his power, and the eſſence 
of Vice. It muſt, therefore, be a quality as of- 
fenſive to Gop, as it is contrary to his nature; 
and the practice of it, in any of his creatures, 
as hateful in his ſight, as it is pleaſing, and ac- 
ceptable to the Father of liars, It is an ingra- 
titude towards God, becauſe it is, firſt, a perver- 
ſion of the nobleſt of his gifts to man, Reasow. 
Whoever conſiders the nature and deſign of 


on 
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this faculty, muſt perceive that its chief purpoſe FE 


is to direct and aſſiſt thoſe, who are endued with 


it, in the inveſtigation of truth. For this pur- 


poſe it arranges, compares, and thereby diſco. 
vers the agreement, or diſagreement of things; 
and the connection, or oppoſition, of thoſe ma- 
terials, with which it is furniſhed by the percep- 

tive powers of the mind ; and by this proceſs it 
arrives at a certain knowledge of the ſubjects, 
on which it is employed, which knowledge is 
Truth, Not indeed that truth is always the re- 
ſult of the exerciſe of the rational powers in all 
creatures who enjoy them; for though Reaſon 


is, perhaps, in its own nature infallible, yet man, 


who poſſeſſes it but finitely, may, and does, fre- 
quently err greatly, and this is owing to preju- - 
dice, paſſion, and many other cauſes, which affect 
his underſtanding, or bias his judgment. Theſe, 
however, are inconveniences, to which mankind 
are ſubje& from their frailty ; and while we la- 
ment that error is the conſequence, we rather 
pity, than condemn, thoſe that err. But when 
men from obſtinacy, or a wilful abuſe of their 
faculties, reject that truth, which their reaſon, 
in ſpite of them, diſcovers, and embrace falſhood, 
though they ſee it, and know its deformity, what 


| ſhall be ſaid in their excuſe ? Such an abuſe of 


heaven's moſt precious gift to man muſt con-. 


 fiirute the blackeſt ingratitude towards the gra- 
cCious Aurhon of ſo perverted a bleſſing, and 
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draw Jown the juſt indignation of the Gow: or 
TRUTH. It is, ſecondly, a violation of LANGUAGE. 
As reaſon was deſigned for the inveſtigation, lan- 
guage Was given for the communication, of truth. 
For it were to little purpoſe, that man is fur- 
niſhed with a mind of ſuch comprehenſive pow- 
ers—that he is capable of acquiring ſo many 
ideas, and perceptions—that he has the faculty 
of thinking, of reaſoning, and of judging, if he 
| were not alſo poſſeſſed of the means of mak ing 
known the reſult of thoſe operations to his fel- 
low-creatures, in order to derive from ſuch. 
tranſcendant abilities the advantages, for which 
they were deſigned. Speech, therefore, is the 
medium, whereby he conveys his thoughts and 
ſentiments from his own breaſt to the underſtand- 
ing of others; and in its proper and natural uſe, 
it can convey nothing but the real ſentiments- 
and opinions of the ſpeaker. But when man 
perverts this miraculous power, this diſtinguiſh- 
ing privilege of his being, to the purpoſes of 
falſhood and deception; when inſtead of deliver- 
ing from his mouth the juſt thoughts and feel- 
ings of his heart, he converts his tongue into 
an organ of fallacy and deceit, what an unnatu- 
ral uſe does he make of ſpeech | how ungrate- 
fully does he apply ſo exalted a faculty! how 
uſeleſs, nay, how pernicious does he render that, 
which was intended to promote his advantage, 
his comfort, and his happineſs ! It was with a 


* 
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juſt and noble abhorrence of this abuſe of lan- 
guage, that Achilles ſo ſtrongly reprobated du- 
plicity; and perhaps the hero never ſo well de- 
ſerved the epithet © god-like,” as when he pre- 
faced his anſwer to the ſon of Laertes wml the 
following ſentiment ; $ 
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: ' Ulyſſes, — 5 

A faithful ſpeech, that knows nor art, nor fear; 
What in my ſecret ſoul is underſtood, | 
My tongue ſhall utter, and my deeds make good, | 
Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 
My heart deteſts him as the gates of hell, K 
| | Por. 


Falſhood, as it relates to man, is a violation 


of his nature, which is inſtinctively prone to truth. 
A child would, probably, NEVER TELL A LI, 


were he not led to it by the example, and prac- 


' tice, of thoſe who are about him; and could his 


heart be inſpected by man, there would not, 
perhaps, be the leaſt propenſity found in it to- 


wards deception, till it became gradually initiated 
into the myſteries of falſhood from external cor- 
ruption. Whether man feels this ſtrong bias to 


truth from a conſciouſneſs of its moral beauty, 
or whether there be impreſſed on his mind a 


love © 
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love and reverence "Is it, as being the eſſence 
of the pivine NaTuRE, might be matter of 
ſpeculation, rather than utility; but that he is ſo 
biaſſed, and in a very ſtrong degree, is evident 
from the univerſal deteſtation, which attends a 
lie; and the peculiar ſhame and confuſion, which 
abaſhes even the moſt hardened liar, under de- 
tection, as if he were conſcious of ſomething 
very unnatural, or very abominable.——Ir is, 
ſecgndly, the greateſt injury to ſociety, becauſe 
it deſtroys all confidence, and mutual reliance, 
which are the ſinews of the ſocial connection. 
« Vinculum ſocietatis eſt ratio et oratio.” But v 
if reaſon and ſpeech be abuſed to the purpoſes t 
of deception, the bonds of ſociety are broken; 
the commerce of life is at an end, and all confi- 
dential intercourſe between man and man anni- 
hilated and deſtroyed. Fal ſhood is, further, the 
groſſeſt affront that can be put upon the perſon, 
whom it is attempted to deceive by it; ſince it 
ſuppoſes him incapable of difcovering the uſual 
connection of things, or eaſy of impoſition, and 
prone to credulity. Either of which ſuppoſitions 

is a very poor compliment to a man, and cannot. 
fail, when diſcovered, to excite his reſentment, — 
Laſtly, a lie is an impeachment of a man's own 
character: for it is an indubitable ſign either. of 

a want, or a perverſion, of underſtanding, and 

in either caſe it equally betrays him. If it ap- 
pear that he is deficient in his intellects—that 


he 
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he is incapable of perceivirig, and comparing 
the relations of things, and of deducing conſe- 
quences—tbis is always a misfortune to a man; 


and frequently a diſgrace, if his ignorance atiſe | 
from the manifeſt neglect of the due cultivation 


of his natural powers. But if his duplicity be 
intentional, if it be attended with a perverſion 
of his faculties, it is a ſin, as I have obſerved 


before, ſo heinous in itſelf, and ſo injurious in 


its conſequences—an offence of ſo abandoned 
a nature, and ſo unworthy a rational being—that 


it muſt deſerve at the hands of Gop the whole 
weight of vengeance, and at the hands of men, 


the utmoſt horror and deteſtation.— A lar, then, 


is either a fool, or a VILLAIN. And of this 


he ſeems himſelf ſufficiently conſcious from his 


behaviour, ſince he is more aſhamed of being 
even /ſuſpefted of this vice, than of being openly 


detected in the practice of any other. Fully 
aware how much his underſtanding, or his cha- 
racer, muſt ſuffer by the diſcovery, he bluſhes 
with involuntary ſhame. He is not only con- 
ſcious of his guilt, but of its, atrocity. In the 


commiſſion of many vices a man may be kept 


in countenance by the avowed practice of others, 


and the levity, with which the world treats them, 
as foibles, or frailties, of their nature ; but in a 


lie, who ſhall ſtand by him? Who ſhall ſhare 
with him the weight of a crime, which no one 
can ſupport, and which every one abhors? 


« Though 
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e Though I man,” ſays Locke, “ can with ſa 
tisfaction enough own a no very handſome wife 


in his boſom, yet who is bold enough openly to 


avow, that he has eſpouſed a falſhood, and re- 
e into his breaſt ſo ugly a thing as a lie om | 


WY) PHENOMENON. 


I have juſt been informed that a healthy-look- 


ing man has been ſeveral times ſeen taking his 
morning's ride near a village in Northampton- 
ſhire, with a woman on à pillion behind him, 
and that upon enquiry, they turned out to be A 
gentleman and bis wife from London!] My cor- 
reſpondent calls this a very ſtrange and extraor- 
dinary pbænomenon, and adds that even the country 
people, when they heard that they were man and 
wife, concluded there muſt be ſome miſtake in 


it, or that the poor gentleman had loft bis ſenſes. 
The parties, I underftand, upon finding them- 
ſelves become the village-talk, have ſince diſ- 


appeared. For my own part I have no doubt 


but that the gentleman was perfeQly in his 


ſenſes, though his conduct, in the preſent times, 
was certainly mal- apropos. I do not, therefore, 


yet recommend him as an example to other 


married men, but I hope, in time, to bring the 
world into a proper temper both to 1 
and imitate, this mim of a —_ 
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Our graridfire Adam, ere of Eve poſſęſs'd, 
Alone, and ev'n in Paradiſe unbleſs 
With moutnful-looks the blifsfal ſcenes 0 
And wander'd in the ſolitary ſhade: 
The Maker ſaw, took pity, and beſtow'd 


| Woman, the laſt, the beſt reſerv'd of God. 8 
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larly to the attention of my female readers, as 
I ſhall point out in it the reſpect and honour, 
which their ſex receives in this, and other civi- 


liſed countries, above what is paid fo women in 
the ruder parts of the world. This, as it will be 
an office particularly pleaſant to myſelf, ſo will 


it, I preſume, be highly grateful to my fair pa- 


troneſſes. For my own part, I do not think I 
can be better employed than in adminiſtering to 
the innocent gratification of that ſex, which is 
by nature formed to produce, and by inclination 
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ſo liberal i in promoting, the pleaſure of others. 
Nor am I in deſpair that they will receive with 
coldneſs the incenſe I ſhall offer at the ſhtine of 
their dominion. —I hold the treatment of the 
women to be no mean criterion of the ſtate of - 
civilization: for as thoſe people are, doubtleſs, 
in the very depth of barbariſm, where the lovelieſt 
part of the creation receives the leaſt attention; 
ſo are they to be eſteemed the moſt poliſned and 
_ civiliſed, where the ladies poſſeſs that honourable 
reſpect, and that enthuſiaſtic admiration, . to 
which they have ſo many natural, and acquired, 
titles. Women, from the weakneſs of their bo- 
dily frame, ſeem to claim, by nature, the pro- 
tection of men. Their ſoftneſs, their delicacy, 
and their ſenſibility, invite a tenderneſs of treat- 
ment: their beauty, and the elegance of their 
form, at once demand admiration, and excite 
love. How brutal, then, muſt he be, who can 
look on them without being ſoftened by their 
charms, and can ſteel his heart againſt the num- 
berleſs claims of the female character? The 
very loweſt degree of civilization, if that term 
can be at all connected with ſuch a people, is 
found, as I have obſerved before, among the wild 
hordes of Siberia. At leaſt very little is known 
of thoſe, who are ſtill more brutal. In ſeveral of 
their tribes there is little, or no, diſtinction of 
marriage : they herd together like beaſts of the 
. field. 7. 9 of courſe, the place of love is ſup- 


plied 
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plied by inſtin&; and ſenſual enjoyment is ſub- 


ſtituted for the feelings of the heart. Nothing 


lower than this can be conceived; for I will not 
mention that infinitely more horrid cuſtom; 


which has been ſaid to prevail among the Hot- 


tentots, ſince an ingenious French traveller, in 
an apology for them, if not accurately true, at 


leaſt fraught with an amiable benevolence, ſeems 


to have wiped away ſo ſhocking an aſperſion on 
human nature. The ancient Britons are reported 
in hiſtory to have lived in a manner nearly ſimi- 
lar to the Siberians, it being uſual for a certain 
number of them to have a community of wives, a 


cuſtom which as effectually cut off the poſſibility 
of reciprocal love, and parental affection. The 


only difference is, that ſo unnatural a cuſtom had 


ſome limits in the latter caſe, and is unbounded _ 
in the former. But let us forget that humanity 
can be ſo diſgraced, and turn our attention to a 


people, not indeed much better, yet a ſtep higher 
in the ſcale. The Tartars purchaſe their wives, 
and with the ſame precautions, and the ſame ſkill 


in bargaining, as they diſplay in the purchaſe of 


their cattle, Indeed they ſeem to confider them 


as of that ſpecies, and when the poor creatures 


have outlived their youth and beauty, they are 
degraded to the ſtate of menial ſervants in their 
own families, and employed in the ſervice of 
younger women, who ſucceed, I will not fay to 


the LY but literally to the bed of their 


2.2 huſbands, 


— 
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huſbands. Among the Tſchouwaſches, who i in- 
habit the banks of the Wolga, the men are little 
more civiliſed, ſince it 1s related, that as one of 
their marriage · ceremonies * the bride is obliged | 
on her wedding- night to pull off her huſband's 
boots,” in token, I preſume, of her ſubjection; 
or, as an Engliſh barrow-woman would ſay that 
he meant to /read ber under foot, © Among the 
 Tſchauwaſches,” ſays another writer, © the huſ- 
band is maſter cf the houſe.” That alone is 
enough to ſtamp his barbarity. « He orders 
every thing himſelf, and it is the duty of the wife 
to obey without reply.” The Britiſh fair will agree 
with me, that among ſuch a people the ſcience of 
matrimonial government is in its very infancy, 
and that, unleſs they change their mode, it will 
long ere it reach that maturity, which marks 

ir in this more genial climate. But our author, 
without ſuch reflection, and with a degree of 
rudeneſs almoſt equal to that of the barbarians 
he is deſcribing, goes on, a cuſlom calculated 
to prevent domeſtic broils.” This concluſion, 
if not barbarous, is quite obſcure; and I dare 
- fay my fair readers will be at a loſs to under- 
ſtand i it. They muſt ſuppoſe the author to be 
ſome what fabulous, or that there muſt be ſome- 
thing very peculiar in the manners of a people, 
among whom that very circumſtance promotes 
peace and harmony in families, which bere ſo 


engen lights up the torch of diſcord. With 
vor. 


IF ws We _ 


the Laplanders even courtſhip is a trade, A fa- 
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our civilifed . obedience and command 5 
are the apples of matrimonial contention: and 
though no ladies in the world are more ready at 


conceiving how wives may very poſſibly govern 


their huſbands, and, to ſpeak truly, none are 
more capable, or dextrous, in the actual admi- 
niſtration of domeſtic rule, yet I fear they will be 
very dull in comprehending how the good men 
themſelves can dire& even their own affairs, 
much leſs ſuperintend the department of a wo- 
man, and enforce the obedience of a wife. 
Without, however, attempting to determine the 
truth, or practicability, of what my author af- 


firms, I ſhall preſent an extract from another 


writer on the ſubje& of matrimony ſtill more 
extraordinary, not doubting but it will efface 
every veſtige of the former. The Ruſſian 


ladies were formerly as ſubmiſſive to their huſ- 
bands in their families, as the latter are to their 


ſuperiors in the field; and thought themſelves 
ill-treated, if they were not often reminded of 
their duty by the diſcipline of a whip, manufac- 


tured by themſelves, which they preſented to 
their huſbands on the day of marriage.“ I ſhall 
now tranſport my fair readers, though unpro- 
vided with furs, to the dreary regions of Lap- 
land, where, ſtrange to tell! the full value of a 
woman is rated at 4 bottle of brandy, In many 
parts of the world matrimony is a trade, but with 
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ther never admits a ſuitor to his daughter with- 
out the previous preſent before - mentioned; nor 


is this bribe confined to the firſt interview, but 
muſt be poſitively repeated, as often as the lover 
viſits his fair one, or the treaty is broken off. 


Nor is it unuſual for fathers to prolong the term 
of courtſhip for ſome years, to be able to lay in 
a larger ſtock of liquors, while ſo fair an oppor- 


eunity occurs. -[n almoſt all the Oriental na- 
tions polygamy is practiſed; and of courſe the fe- 


male ſex is conſidered rather as objects of ſenſual 
_ gratification, and inſtruments of perpetuating, 

the race of mankind, than as beings poſſeſſed of 
ſouls, as well as the men, and participating the 


ſame immortal nature. Here, therefore, they 


are confined from all intercourſe with the world., 


and guarded with jealous care from the approach 
of any man except him, to whom they belong, 


They have, conſequently, no influence over their 
lords, and are in vain poſſeſſed of thoſe charms 
of perſon, and that delicacy of ſentiment, which 
ſeem intended to ſmooth and meliorate the 
rough nature of man. Their tyrants go in to 
them, like brutes, and come out like brutes, 
neither improved by their converſation, nor ſof- 
tened by their manners. But of the nations, 


where a plurality of wives 1s allowed, ſome make 
the privilege unlimited: others confine it; and 
thereby approach nearer to that ſtate of civili- 


Zation and equality, which prevails here in that 


reſpect. 
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reſpect. Mahomet allowed four wives; the 
Maldives permit three only. A woman, in theſe 
countries, ſeems to be conſidered as an article of 
faſhionable luxury, rather than a companion, or 
reaſonable being. So Tacitus ſaid of the Ger- 
mans, that, contrary to the cuſtom of other bar- 
barous nations, they were ſatisfied with one wife, 
except a few, who, not from licentiouſneſs, but 
as a privilege of their nobility, had many wives. 
<« Prope ſoli barbarorum ſingulis uxoribus con- 
tenti ſunt, exceptis admodim paucis, qui non 
libidine, ſed ob nobilitatem, plurimis nuptiis 
ambiuntur.” In ſome of the colder climates 
of Aſia women are allowed a plurality of huſ- 
bands. At this the ladies may probably brighten 
with a ſmile, and jocularly wiſh themſelves in ſo 
bleſſed a country ; but I know them to be too 
ſenſible of their preſent happineſs, to wiſh it in 

carneſt; and I will anſwer for it not one of them 
would give up a favourite at home for fifty ſuch 
huſbands. It is curious to obſerve what the 
Mahometans, who indulge themſelves in a plu- 
rality of wives, think of this cuſtom of a plura- 
lity of huſbands. Albazeit-el-haſſen, who tra- 
velled into India and China in the ninth ceatury, 
calls it a PROSTITUTION ! It is with ſatisfaction [ 
turn the attention of my reader's, laftly, to theic 
own eligible condition. In theſe countries the fair 
ſex are not the ſlaves, but the companions of 
men. It is here, therefore, they ſoften the man- 


ners 
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out the previous preſent before - mentioned; nor 
is this bribe confined to the firſt interview, but 
muſt be poſitively repeated, as often as the lover 
viſits his fair one, or the treaty is broken off. 
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of any man except him, to whom they belong, le 
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reſpect. Mahomet allowed four wives; the 
Maldives permit three only. A woman, in theſe 
countries, ſee ms to be conſidered as an article of 
faſhionable luxury, rather than a companion, or 
reaſonable being. So Tacitus faid of the Ger- 
mans, that, contrary to the cuſtom of other bar- 
barous nations, they were ſatisfied with one wife, 
except a few, who, not from licentiouſneſs, but 
as a privilege of their nobility, had many wives. 
« Prope ſoli barbarorum ſingulis uxoribus con- 
tenti ſunt, exceptis admodùm paucis, qui non 
libidine, ſed ob nobilitatem, plurimis nuptiis 
ambiuntur.” In ſome of the colder climates 
of Aſia women are allowed a plurality of huſ- 
bands. At this the ladies may probably brighten 
_ with a ſmile, and jocularly wiſh themſelves in ſo 
bleſſed a country; but I know them to be too 
ſenſible of their preſent happineſs, to wiſh it in 
earneſt; and I will anſwer for it not one of them 
would give up a favourite at bome for fifty ſuch 
huſbands. It is curious to obſerve what the 
Mahometans, who indulge themſelves in a plu- 
rality of wives, think of this cuſtom of a plura- 
lity of huſbands. Albazeit-el-haſſen, who tra- 
velled into India and China in the ninth ceatury, 
calls it a PROSTITUTION ! It is with ſatisfaction I 
turn the attention of my reader's, laſtly, to theic 
owneligible condition. In theſe countries the fair 
ſex are not the ſlaves, but the companions of 
men. It is here, therefore, they ſoften the man- 
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ners, alleviate che cares; and refine the fentl. 


ments of the other ſex: it is here they receive; 
in return, the admiration, the reſpect, the grati- 
tude, and the love, of tender and affe ctionate 
huſbands ; and it is here they exerciſe that mild, 
and gentle rule, which, though ſcarcely felt, is 
acknowledged by all, It is by this reciprocity 
of advantages that the ſexes are civiliſed and 


improved by each other. Peter iſt. when he 


was labouring to civiliſe his countrymen, intro- 
duced the women into ſociety, who were before 
cloſely confined at home by their huſbands, He 
knew that nothing would tend more to tempet 
the manners of his people than the free inter- 
courſe of the ſexes. This conduct of the Muſ- 
covite reformer was judicious, and ſhewed him 
capable of the taſk he had undertaken. I can- 
not diſmiſs this paper without wiſhing the ladies 


of this country a long duration of that capti - 


vating influence over the men, which the full 
perfection of perſonal charms, adorned with the 
brighteſt jewels of mental accompliſhments, en- 
ſures them at preſent, and, I 2 will long 
continue to enſure them, | 
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La pauvre mie &toit babillarde, aſſer libre dans fr veoder ta | 
miliers, peu diſcrette avec de jeunes Alles, et qu elle aimoit 
parler de fon vieux tems. © © © Rovssrav, | 


The fooliſh old woman was full of talk, pretty free in 
her familiar converſations, and without any diſcretion 
before young girls: ſhe was alſo RE of OOO of 
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Ir it be true, as I have obſerved in a former 
paper, that the obligations of duties are encfeaſed 
in a ratio with the ability of performance; if they 
depend much on the relations of time, circum- 
ſtance, and age, are there not the ſame propor- 
tions and degrees of vice in reſpect to ſimilar 
differences of ſituation ? Is it not, for inſtance, 
much more ſhocking to meet with drunkenneſs 
in the prieſt than in the layman ?—cowardice in 
the ſoldier than in the private citizen ?—inuſtice 
in the judge than in the crimimal ? and, above 
all, is it not more deplorable to meet with vice 
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and 8 in the impotence of age, and 


the decline of the paſſions, than in the fire of 
youth, and the days of giddy inexperience ? 
There ſeems to me to be ſo rooted a depravity 
in this latter caſe, that with ſuch even an Angel 
from heaven might deſpair of re formation. Cha- 
racters, however, of ſuch a deſcription are un- 
fortunately to be found in both ſexes; and it 
will be one object of my writings to expoſe them 
to the world. As they have taken off the veil 
of modeſty and virtue, it is right that ſome one 
ſhould take off alſo the veil of iniquity and guilt, 

| | 


A letter which I have juſt received, and which 
1 ſhall lay before my readers, induces me to con- 
fine my obſervations at preſent to female cha- 
raters of the deſcription alluded to: I ſhall 
make this unnatural depravity, as far as it re- 
gards old men, the ſubject of a future paper. 
The introductory ſentence of this number cha- 


racteriſes an old woman in the decline of life, 


rather unable any longer to enjoy the world, 
than tired of it: — experiencing from the ravages 


of time rather a deprivation of the powers ne- 


ceſſary to gratify her paſſions, than an extinction, 
or diminution, of their force. When I look 


among the ſex, I am grieved to obſerve ſeveral 


of this deſcription. Age gives them the privi- 


lege of loquacity, and they ſeldom fail to exert 
it: but what I ſhall particularly remark, at pre- 


ſent, 
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ſent is the uſe they make of A talking-preroga= 

tive, and the effects of their eloquence on their 
audience, who are generally the young and ſingle 
of their own ſex. They indulge themſelves in 

a very great freedom of converſation, to which 
they imagine they are entitled from their years 
and experience; and deal largely in certain hints 
and alluſions, which they think themſelves li- 
cenſed to vend from their avowed knowledge of 
things, Theſe they ſometimes venture to throw 
out even in the preſence of men; and indeed it 
ſeems to be their ambition to be thought, in all 
reſpects, as. knowing, as the other ſex. This con- 
duct and diſpoſition is very much encouraged, 
and promoted, by the men; which appears, at 
firſt view, to be an extraordinary circumſtance. 
One would imagine that the moſt abandoned 
rake, how much ſoever he might encourage an 
indelicacy of manners, and language, in a miſ- 
treſs, or a girl he wiſhed to corrupt, would be 
diſguſted with the ſlighteſt breach of modeſty. 
in an old woman of ſixty. But upon inſpection 
into their hearts, I have diſcovered the reaſon, 


and find it to be an affair of mutual policy. 


| Theſe old women, who are naturally of warm 
imaginations, and have in their youth pretty freely 
gratified their appetites, finding themſelves, in 
the infirmity of years, diſabled from the further 
indulgeace of what they cannot forget, contrive 
4 | 3 
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io embrace the ſhadows of pleaſure through the : 
medium of corrupted ideas. Hence in their fami- 
liar converſations, dans ſes propos familiers, among 


the young and ignorant of their ſex, Love 
is the conſtant ſubject. Hiſtories of their own 
amours (which are always either in reality, or in 
fiction, numerous enough) ſupply them with op- 
portunities of preſenting to the uninformed 


minds of their audience, pictures of vice and 


ſenſuality, which they frequently embelliſh with 
all the luxury of deſcription. Thus they at 


once debauch their hearers, and gratify their 


own diſtempered fancies. They are, however, 


aware how much every , modeſt, and virtuous 


woman mult condemn-them. They are ſenſible 
how much they merit the deteſtation of their 
own ſex, and therefore ſeek to counteract it by 


the countenance and ſupport of the other. This 


countenance the men readily grant, becauſe they 
know that ſuch women are their beſt tools of 


corruption; and by the poiſon they inſtil into 


the young and curious mind, promote confi- 
derably their purpoſes of ſeduction. Thus does 


the depravity of the old become the means of 


corrupting the young ; and thus does the licen- 
tious debauchee blow up the embers of ſuper- 
annuated paſſions, that he may kindle the flame 
of luſt in the boſoms of the youthful. —To con- 
template fuch inſtances of human profligacy, to 
Enter into the heart of man, and find it ſuch a 


ſink 
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fink of aggregated. vice, to pry into the ſectets 

and fentiments of his ſoul; and find them but a 
mals of vicious ideas, is a taſk ſo ungrate ful to a 
ſpirit of purity, that nothing but my love for the 
race in general, and the duties of the office I 
have impoſed on myſelf, can reconcile to my 
feelings ſo painful an employment. It is, how- 
ever, a conſolation to me, and that the only one, 


in the diſcharge of ſo irkſome a duty, that ſuch 


characters are comparatively few ; and that there 


are a thouſand inſtances of virtuous and ho- 


nourable old age, in both ſexes, to one of this 


nen e 1 


ps Ea ſola Bu 
Solamenque mali. Vine. 


I ſhall here preſent the letter I „ „ 


fore: it was written to me by a very modeſt 
and ſenſible young woman; and I may add, for 
the information of young men, wno are apt to 
be curious in their enquiries, when they hear of 


a letter from a lady —a very beautiful young wo- 


man: but then I would adviſe them to conſi- 


der beauty, as conſiſting chiefly in loveline/s of 


P) the SYLPH. 
« Sth, e 


| Your goodneſs will, I am fure, pardon , 


the preſumption of a young woman, who writes 


wo. 
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to you on a ſubje& ſhe hardly knows how to in- | 


troduce, or in what language to relate. Con- 


ſcious, however, not only that ſhe means well, 
but that the SyLÞH, who reads the ſentiments of 


her heart, is himſelf the witneſs of her ſincerity, 
ſhe writes with confidence, —I am, Sir, the 
daughter of a gentleman, who, from the nature 


of his profeſſion, 1s frequently .obliged to ſpend- 


much of his time abroad ; and in his abſence, 
as I have no mother, generally leaves me in the 
care of a diſtant female relation, I am with this 
ald lady, for ſhe is more than fifty years of age 

at preſent, to my very great ſorrow ; for indeed, 


Sir, ſhe 1s very unfit to have the care of any 


young perſon. Inſtead of improving in me that 


modeſty, which ſeems natural to my ſex, ſhe 
ſeems to take all the pains ſhe can to leſſen it. 


She is always telling me ſome fooliſh tale about 


| herſelf, and her ſweethearts, when ſhe was of 


my age. Now I am but fifteen, and about two 


months over, ſo you know, Sir, I am ſure the 


mult be all ſtories; and yet nevertheleſs they 


make me bluſh ſo, that any one would ſuppoſe, 


to ſee me, that | had ſtolen ſomething. For all 
that this naughty woman, for I muſt call her ſo, 


though ſhe is ſo much older than myſelf, never 


bluſhes at all, and one would think ſhe never had 


bluſhed in her life, If I get up to go out of 


the room, as I often do, w hen ſhe begins talking 


ſo, ſhe bids me come back directly, and calls 
| „„ ne 
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me foolſb girl, and tells me 1 ſhall know better 


by and by—Then ſhe fays, you're like the 


reſt of your ſex, I warrant you, child; only a 
little ſqueamiſn, but tis all mock- modzfty, I dare 
ſay; ſo fit down again.“ Now this, Sir, is cruel; 


becauſe I'm ſure I'm no hypocrite, and ſhould 


even be aſhamed to write what I do now to you, 
did I not know that you are not unacquainted 
with my treatment, or my ſincerity. I have 
not told you half what I ſuffer from her in this 


reſpect, but I can write no more—except to en- 


treat you to deviſe ſome means of relieving me 


from this ſituation, either by inſpiring my gou- 


vernante with more modeſt thoughts and con- 
verſations, which I almoſt fear is impoſſible; or 


by putting it in my dear papa's head never to 


leave me with her again. This laſt would be 
much more agreeable to me, and as you have 
power to do what you pleaſe, I do really think 
you will oblige in bat en, your moſt mn 
ſervant, 


c SoPHITA.“ 


Can we admire the ſimplicity of this innocent 
creature - ſome of my readers may ſmile, but I 
can aſſure them ſhe is really as innocent, as ſhe 


innocently deſcribes herſel and not feel our- 


ſelves intereſted in her happineſs? And can we 


ſuppoſe her happineſs conſiſtent with probability 


under the influence of ſuch a counſellor ? I will 
_ not 
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not anticipate” the 'readeffs anſwer, but beg: of 


him if he have à daughter, a ſiſter, or a friend 
in a ſimilar predicament (and many there are ſo) 


to hurry her as faſt as poſſible from the gulph of 


deſtruction. How careful ought a parent to be, 


to whom he entruſts the guardianſhip of: his 


child, more eſpecially at that .critical period of 


life, when the mind generally aſſumes its bias 
from the firſt impreſſions made on it. From the 
age of fourteen, perhaps twelve, to eighteen in 


girls is an important ſeaſon; and from the compa- 
ny, the manners, the advice, in a word, from every 
thing they ſee, hear, or think, during that lol 
they are formed to modeſty or impudence, to vir- 
tue or vice, to happineſs or miſery. The mind 


and the body arrive together, at the ſame time, 
nearly to the ſame point of maturity; and as 
the latter is beautiful, or deformed, according 


to the gift of nature, or the exertion of perſonal 


care, ſo is the former embelliſhed, or debaſed, 


in proportion as morality and knowledge bare 


deen cultivated, or neglected. 
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grave humour. My readers will not be ſurpriſed 


at this declaration, when 1 inform them that the 


Hipbian rage, though light and airy beings, are 
not always in good ſpirits, as might be ſuppoſed. 


from the happy ſtate they enjoy in the regions 


of ſpace, but have their depreſſions of vivacity 


and livelinefs, as well as mortals. This I cannot 


account for, nor have I ever endeavoured to in- 
veſtigate the cauſe of ſo remarkable a phzno- 


menon, for our race is not ſo forward as man, 
I aiming to draw aſide the veil, which conceals 


the vperations of nature. ſhall not, therefore, 
attempt to impoſe on the world any hypotheſis 
of my own on this ſubject, how much ſoever 1 
might be warranted in ſuch conduct by the Prac- 
S tice - 
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tice of men, who are very fond of raiſing ſchemes, 
of infallible philoſophy upon hypothetical r rea- 
ſonings. 1 cannot, however, reſiſt mentioning 
a conjectural hint 1 lately received from a ſbrewd 
divine, who in his ſermon poſitively aſſured his 
audience that « even the happineſs of heaven 
would hot be unalloyed. If it were,” faid he, 
ce it would be no longer happineſs, for what do 
we know, or feel, of things but by contraſt and 
compariſon? I therefore warn you,” continued 
the preacher, © that you will be ſometimes un- 
happy even in the manſions of bliſs; and for 
this reaſon, that you may have a livelier, and 
more ſenſible enjoyment of fe/icity, by knowing 
what it is to be ſometimes miſerable. This, my 

brethren, you may depend upon, for it is an 
induction of REASON. How could we diſtinguiſh 
light, were there no darkneſs virtue, were 
there no vice ?—or happineſs, were there no 
miſery ? &c.“ This learned gentleman's rea- 
ſoning feemed to me very ingenious. I wass 
particularly pleaſed with the idea of making 

Heaven and Hell correctives for each other, and 
the ſending the inhabitants of the former to be 
occaſionally tormented in the latter, by way of 
relief from the ſameneſs of continued felicity: 
as men retire ſometimes from town to the coun- 
try, in order to recruit their ſtrength, and return 
with keener appetite to their former pleaſures. 
Probably ſuch a genius would affiga the ſame 
| reaſon for the variations of my ſpirits, and aſk 


me 
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me ſeriouſly, whether I did not return to a full 


participation of the ſpiritual ecſtacy' with en- 
creaſed enjoyment after each diminution of it: 
However it may be, I ſhall take advantage of 


ſo fair an opportunity of apologiſing for my own. 
imperfections, and giving a hint to my candid 


readers, when they find me dull and heavy, not 
to be too haſty in their concluſions againſt me. 
It will be a very plauſible hypotheſis, if they 
will be kind enough to ſuppoſe me in a ſtate of 
temporary ſetellion from mylelf, for the purpoſe 
of recruiting my genius, as well as my ſpirits; 


and then they may expect my return from ſo 


neceſſary a reverie with a freſh ſtock of ideas 
and ſentiments. On this ground they may be 
induced to give me credit by anticipation for a 


reinforcement of wit and learning to be diſplayed 
in future numbers ; and if after alt they ſhould 


be diſappointed in theſe expectations, it will but 
bea fatality very.common to human hypotheſes; 


and what I believe mankind are too much uſed 


to, to feel with any extraordinary chagrin, 


To ba 3 J cannot obſerve the propen- 
ſity which men have to faſhion to themſelves 
ſtrange hypotheſes on almoſt every ſubje& of 


their enquiries—the facility with which they 
impoſe them on their own underſtandings, and 


the animoſity with which they endeavour to in- 


trude them on the belief of others, without ex- 


kn my indignation at ſo great a perverſion 
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water, earth, or air, notwithſtanding the evi- 
dence of the ſegſes. Another learnedly takes up 
the argument in this ſtate, and with equal gravity 
proves, that he himſelf does not, and cannot, 
exiſt corporeally, but only mentally —that is, that 
man is not a being endued with bodily ſubſlance, 
but is a mere concatenation, or perhaps a 2 
of ideas, or ſome ſuch unintelligible phraſe. 
third, to crown the matter, and place the _ 
neſs of human i ingenuity” in its brighteſt point. of 
view, demonſtrates with reaſoving as incontro- 
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0 of G in the rſt 1 and of common tr 
ö fl charity in the ſecond, Muſt it not be matter 8 
Wl! of aſtoniſhment and regret to a being, who is P 
W well acquainted with the value of the reaſoning ” 
| 'F faculty, when he ſees the poſſeſſors of i it grovel- | | ſt 
8 ing in tenfold darkneſs, not from a deſect, but fe 
5 from the abuſe, of their underſtandings? ln e 
| 1 the books of human learning, I read the works ul 
Wl. of one great philoſopher, as he is called, and r 
5 find him gravely proving with all the form of f 
1 logical inference, that the world he inhabits is e 
Wi immaterial—that there is no ſuch thing as fire, | t 
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| 1 vertible, that man exifs not at all, either as a n 
it material, or ſpiritual being; and that there is a 
| nothing in nature but ideas and impreſſions —Oh N 

the folly of wiſdom! the abuſe of reaſon! If þ 

my readers have a wiſh to fee themſelves, and 

the world with them, clearly bandied out of : 

exiſtence: together, let them conſult the moſt 

nd map of the e gen- | 
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tury, and then doubt of their own nihility, if- 
they can. © Theſe writers have certainly given 
proofs'of a great deal of learning, and much 
| metaphyſical acumen, but in my opinion have 
_ thewn themſelves very deficient in common 
ſenſe. It was impoffible they could believe 
even their own wild ſchemes and reaſonings,” as 
the actual experience both of material and wi. 
ritual exiſtence, will always riſe ſuperior to the 
fallacies of ſophiſtry. Accordirgly we find that 
even the Author of the Treati iſe of Human Nature, 
to uſe the words of a very ſenſible writer on 
| theſe ſubjects, ingenuouſly acknowledged, « that 
it was only in ſolitude and retirement, that he 
could yield any aſſent to his own philoſophy: 
ſociety, like day- light, diſpelled the darkneſs 
and fogs of ſcepticiſm, and made him yield to 
the dominion of common ſenſe.” And I think 
that even his ſolitude muſt have been paſſed in 
a very deep and inconceivable abſtraction, if 
he could entirely diveſt himſelf of all belief in 
the reality of the external objects of his ſenſes, 
and the operations of his own mind, for it was 
he that held, that there was neither body, nor 
mind. Theſe metaphyſicians therefore, not- 
withſtanding all the pride of their philoſophy, 
muſt be either very weak, or wicked men; 
weak, if they really believe that, which none but 
fools, and madmen can imagine, or wicked, if 
they do not believe it, and yet attempt by ſo- 
phiſtical ROE to impoſe ſuch a monſtrous 


belief, 
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belief, or rather- diſbelief, on EY minds of the 
unwary, the ignorant, or the credulous.— The 


following letter I received the other day from a 


very eminent metaphyſician, and though I can- 


not comply with the requeſt it contains, it may 


perhaps pleaſe him to ſee it publiſhed, as a 
proof of his zeal for the good, of his fem im- 


wat ons. 

To the 8 Y L e H. 
. Eſence of impreſſons,. 885 
* Tn 18 apparent letter will em to come 8 


thee from a certain ſucceſſion of ideas, or impreſſions, i 
vulgarly called in the " ſuppoſed world, a MAN. 


Thou knoweſt, immaterial eſſence, the abſurdity 


of thoſe opinions, which admit materiality, and 
that there is in fact neither heaven or hell, earth 


or matter, ſoul or body. Thou knoweſt alfo chat 
1 have indefatigably laboured to convince men 


of theſe important truiſms ; hitherto without 
effect, for they are abſolutely determined to be- 


lie ve, and truſt in, thoſe ſenſations, which I have 


clearly demonſtrated to be allacious, Never- 


theleſs, for the promotion of true philoſophy, 
and to force them to believe that which reaſon 


cannot perſuade them, I ſupplicate (or rather 


ſeem to ſupplicate, but you will excuſe vernacular 
errors) your affiſtance. Condeſcend to iſſue 


your proclamation to all the inhabitants of our 


earthy | 
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earth, forbidding them to feel the cold of inter. 
or the heat of ſummer, pain from a wound, or 
burning from the fire. Charge them under heavy 
penalties to take heed of neither poſts, ditches, 
or rivers; nor to get out of the way of bor ſes, 
chariots, or wild beaſts. Prohibit them from pre- 
tending to feel love, friendſhip, or hatred, &c. aa 
principles that exiſt not, for how indeed can 
they, when it is a clear poſition, that no man 
can have either father, mother, brother, ſiſter, wife, 
or any other relation, or indeed can himſelf; be 
a living creature, ſince there is no ſuch thing as 

| life or death ? A proclamation to this effect will 
greatly oblige a bundle 4 _ commonly ly 


| «A PaiLocoparn.” 
Whereas it hath been repreſented to the | 
 CourT. or Tae Fan that the men are much 
endangered from the unexampled quantities of 
pretty women, who are at this time every where 
to be met with, it 1s therefore ordered that all 
_ pretty women, of whatever deſcription and rank; 
with the exception hereafter to be named, do 
frequent none but private and retired- walks, to 
the end that they be in the way of none but 
idlers and ſaunterers, who, as they are generally 
prying into every corner they can pop their 
heads into, deſerve to incur all the hazard of an 
idle curioſity; and that men who are about their 
lawful buſineſs, and are obliged to be frequently 
in b roads and e may not be una- 
voidably 
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' yoidably expoſed do the ſight of ſuch dufigerby 

vbjeftz—2d. That they do carry their 50 C 
no other direction, than is avowedly neceffary 
for enabling them, as they walle; to keep in theiy 
path, and to avoid any obſtacle ih their way. = 
They will be allowed; however, to take an beru- 


Anal proper, provided ir be confined tc innit att 


ee being ver d: the vold ſhall not howel vers 
be ſo thick, as to prevent the face from being 
ſeen, but merely ſufficient to foften, and blunt 
as it were, the full reſplendence of beauty, Þ 
that men may, without danger, look upon it, 

they look at the glories: of the ſun through a 
fnoaked* glaſs, to preſerve the eye from the in- 
jury of its rays. Note, as the ſight of pretty wo · 
men only is dangerous, the privilege of wearing 
a veil ſhall be gonfined to them; there being no 


occaſion for ſuch a precaution with regard to 


other women.— But, 4th.' All pretty women 
ſhall be excepted from theſe regulations, who 
ſhall take out, from an office, which we have al- 
ready appointed, a Lrcxnce or Moser, 
wherein will be expreſſed that the bearer is a 
perſon of a modeſt deportment, and ſerious be- 
| haviour. A ſtrict examination of the candidates 
for this licence will take place, before it is 
granted; and to thoſe. who appear to have's 


good title to it, it will be given gratis. The la- 


dies are, however, cautioned to be very careful 
dom they venture to apply for it; as N 
men of charafter have been already refuſed it. 
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155 bend gone abroad, i in conſequence, I pre- 
ſume, of what I have ſaid reſpecting the reading 
of Novels, that I intend altogether to forbid, and 
aboliſh, the uſe of them, a general alarm has 


taken place among very numerous bodies of 
men, who have conveyed to me their ſentiments 
in x as. Rs, 4 
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culating litraries, 
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HAT your Pecitioners. are a very numerous 


claſs. of men, and carry on an extenſive. trade, 
highly beneficial to themſelves, and the public 
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at large—that this trade about half a century 
ago was in its infancy, but by the induſtry of 
your petitioners, and certain men, employed by 
them, called Au rHoxs, is now brought to a great 
degree of perfe&ion—that this trade conſiſts in 
the lending out to our cuſtomers, for hire, 
certain articles, whereof the ſaid authors furniſh 
the raw materials, which are afterwards manu- 
faFured, embelli ;/hed, and finiſhed by men, called 
bookbinders—that this trade but a few years back 
was chiefly confined to the metrepolis, and a few 
of the largeſt towns, but is now extended to 70 
parts of the country, ſo that there is ſcarce 
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village to be found, where one of our fraternity 
has not eſtabliſhed a library.— LIBRARY, you'll 


| 
be pleaſed to underſtand, is the name by which . 
we diſtinguiſh our ps, which we moreover de- 8 
nominate circulating, becauſe, as has been ſtated a 
before, they have of late circulated, and are now d 
circulating, ſaving your Honour's interference, f 
all over the nation. And in this our profeſſion, - 


we not only promote the pleaſure and amuſe- 
ment of our fellow- creatures, by inventing for 
them a method, and ſupplying them with the 
means, of outwitting- and diſappointing their 
greateſt enemy, TiMe; but alſo facilitate the 
unprovement of their minds by alluring them to 
the practice of reading, which is allowed by all 
judges to be the beſt exerciſe of the mind 
And this exerciſe is effected by our means in 


the 
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the eaſieſt and fimpleſt manner, free from thoſe 


troubleſome operatisns attention and reflection; 


ſince our books are ſo contrived, ab origine, by 


the authors, as to be adapted to the comprehen- 
ſion even of children, who are indeed a very nu- 
merous (we had almoſt ſaid the boſe) claſs of 

our cuſtomers. Now this js not the caſe av 4 
the Books of our opponents, the bookſellers, who 
employ Aupid, and impolitic writers; and which 


books are, therefore, deſtitute of all, but thoſe un 


falhionable qualities, LEARNING and GOOD-SENSE. 


T hey require ſuch time, ſuch attention, or ſuch 55 


talents, to penetrate their meaning, that ſew care 
to read them, and fewer underſtand them. And 
this we take to be a main reaſon of the encreaſe 
of our trade, who have purſued a wiſer method, 
and endeavoured to gratify the public taſte. 
Your petitioners have, therefore, with much 
concern and aſtoniſhment, heard it whiſpered 
about in their libraries, that the SyLpH had, for 
ſome unaccountable reaſon, taken an averſion 


to this their trade, and reſolved to aboliſh it: 


whereby your petitioners would be ineyitably * 
ruined, and their cuſtomers deprived of their 
wonted reſource in the hours of liſtleſsneſs and 
vacuity. Praying, therefore, that the premiſes 
may be taken into conſideration, we re- 
main, &c.“ 1 | 


Dated, Minerva Preſs, Leadenhal -ſtreet. 
„ The 
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. The humble Petition of the Lady and cue 


| wn 
© SHEWETH, 


. 
Tnar; your nie en are a very nume 


rous, poor, and hungry ſet of beings, who are 
obliged to get food for their own appetites by 
feeding the appetites of others, pennd guarere 
viftum—that the chief employment of your Pe- 
titioners is, the filling up of a given number of 
ſheets of paper with certain black, minute figures, 
called wordt, of a very innocent nature in them- 
ſelves, but capable of being ſo arranged by 

proceſs (of which we have the ſole art) as to 
cauſe many curious phenomena, which will be 
hereafter explained that this proceſs is effected 


by a very ſimple method, viz. by moving on the 


ſaid paper, in known directions, a pointed, tranſ- 


parent inſtrument, firſt dipped in a black liquid, 


thereby forming the words beforementioned— 
That theſe words, by claſſing more, or leſs, of 
them together, are formed into /entences—the 
ſentences, according to the arrangement and 
collection of them, become narrations, ſpeeches, 
ſentiments, deſcriptions, &c. and when a very great 
quantity of them (the number and order of which 
it is our peculiar privilege and art to determine) 
are wedged together after a particular form and 
manner, they 'are denominated a NOVEL. 
And thi: name is given them, not becauſe they 
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are bond fide new and original; for the contrary 


is the caſe ; in as much as we are by no means 
the inventors of theſe ſentiments, narrations, &c. 


but merely extract them ſecundum ariem from 


other works of the ſame kind, which the foun- 


ders of our ſcience have left us, and by dint of 
differently arranging, diſguiſing, mutilating, and 
_ transforming, ſo alter them, as to defy detection; 


but becauſe by the variation. of the order, |/ize, 


and colouring of the materials; the difference of 


compoling them by way of narrative, or by bes- 
ters; the diviſion of them into a greater, or 495 
(but generally greater) number of volumes; and, 
above all, by the prefixing of a freſb tiule (which 
part has, perhaps, the beſt claim of any to origi- 
nality) they become ſo far neu, that none but an 
artiſ can diſcover them to be old. —Of the phe- 


nomena, which they are capable of producing, 
the chief is, that if they are diſplayed before the 


eyes for about half an hour, they cauſe a certain 


ſuper to ſeize the ſenſes, ſo that the reader, or 


patient, is irreſiſtibly overcome by ſſeep, which 
is more; or leſs, heavy in proportion to the light- 
neſs, or gravity, of the matter contained in the 
ſaid Boots; and what is very remarkable in this 


pb enomenon, the lighteſt reading cauſes the earlieſt 


and deepeſt ſleep. But, in exception to this ge- 


neral property, there are ſome, which being 


compoſed of more fiimulating ingredients, operate 
as provocatives, and keep the reader from a le- 
1 a 


\ * "4 
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| thargy by inflaming his paſſions, and awakening 


in him ideas, too hot for him to ſleep under.— 
Others being furniſhed with certain monotonous, 
cull, and beavy-reading ſentences, inſerted at pro- 


per diſtances, are ſaid to abound with ſentiment, 
and the effect they produce in the reader, is a 
kind of melancholy, unmeaning, ſtate of mind, 
which they call fee/ing,-—Thefe are, by no means, 


all the properties of the faid works, but your 
Petitioners - humbly preſume they have faid 


enough to make your honour fully acquainted | 
with their nature and advantages. T hey, there 


fore, only ſtate in addition, that if the prohibi- 
tion againſt the further exerciſe of their art 

| ſhould take place, as is reported, they muſt be 

inevitably farved. Tray therefore, &c. 


1 have alſo aided ren other petitions 1 


| me the paper-makers, ſtating that by ſuch a 
prohibition the conſumption of paper will be ſb 
diminiſhed, as to threaten deſtruction to a now 


very flouriſhing manufacture - from the ragmer, _ 
Rating that ſuch a reſolution would affect them 

as a neceflary conſequence of its affecting the 
paper- makers from the paſtry-cooks, ſhepkeepers» 


&c. ſtating the ſcarcity of waſte paper, that 


would ſoon come upon them from ſuch a regu- 


lation, and the neceſſity they ſhould be under, 
for want of proper conveniences, to lay their 
rapacious | hands on works of learning, and 


merit, | 


n 
nn 
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merit, to the great detriment bk of ny 
writers and readers. 18 


I t LETS 3 my intention to have 
aboliſhed entirely the further compoſition, cir- 
culation, and reading of theſe filly books by a 
general edi& on the ſubject, but as it appears 
that a great number of individuals would ſuffer 
conſiderably by ſo /udden a meaſure, I ſhall, for 

| the preſent, only make a few regulations, which 
I truſt will have the effe& of a gradual abolition, 
1ſt, That no Novel be in future publiſhed with 
a preface. I have obſerved before, that this is 
almoſt the only part of modern novels (and of 
ſuch only I ſpeak, as there have. been, in ti 
paſt, a few good ones written) which pretends to a 
moral, or beneficial, tendency : by aboliſhing the 
preface, therefore, I ſhall ſtrip them of their 
falſe colours, and cauſe them to be read, literally, 
as they are. 2dly. That none of the empbatical 
words, occurring in the following ſentence, ex- 
tracted from a celebrated Novel, and which 
LavuRa calls a moſt affecting, beautiful, and ſub- 
lime paſſage — © Ah Cupid, Cupid ! what hath 
been the crime of this poor heart this heart of 
ſentiment and ſenſibility —that with thy re/iftleſs 
_ arrows thou haſt iransfixed its peace; and with 
thy Baneful, yet delicious poiſen, haſt infected a lo- 
ſom ſoft and gentle as thy mother's doves, or een 


ber beauteous ſelf ? How, how have I ary 
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| longer— Bren thou haſt conquered. 1. Lorr, 
I £0vs.” —that none of theſe words, I ſay, or 
others of, tlie ſame ſpecies be ufed; more than 
even times, each. word, in any 6; ex: 
cept ſuch page ſhall contain more than fourteen 
lines, each line exceeding wo inches in length; 
then, and in ſuch caſe, any of the ſaid words may 
be uſed eight or nine times, provided ſtill that they 
occur not oftener. than once in every other line. 
3dly. That not more. than one pair in fifty ſhall 
be united together by the pure ties of di/interefeg 
love ; and that all the reſt ſhall act like people 
the world, viz, connect themſelves from intereſt 
and convenience. This will render all their love- 
affairs ſo common and natural, that there will be 
neither novelty, ,nor intereſt in them, and they 
will, of courſe, fall into neglect. I promiſe my» 
ſelf much from this regulation. Theſe three 
leading rules muſt ſuffice for the preſent, at a 
future opportunity I may, perhaps, give the 
world a 8 Art of * | 
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Haud Kall emergunt, quorum virtutibus Get 
Res Os domi. . Je UVe 


Rarely they riſe by Virtue's aid, who lie : 
TE in the depths of e poverty. 8 
D RYDE Ne 


Ir s is not more uſual with mankind to conſider | 
wealth as the fountain of every happineſs, than 


to look upon poverty as the parent of every 
evil. Nor is this judgment apparently formed 
without teaſon, for Poverty is the undoubted 
ſource of innumerable ills both to the body, and. 
to the mind. It is an inſurmountable bar to all 


thoſe enjoyments, which the world in general 


have agreed to eſtimate as moſt valuable; that 


is, to the honours, the dignities, the pleaſures, 


and the amuſements of life, Hence it is dreaded 
by the worldly-minded, and the ambitious, It 
is an impediment to the acquiſition of know- 


ledge, and che improvement of the mind: it is, 


7 therefore, 
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therefore; an enemy to rifing ge ius, 4200 che 
bane of ſcience and philoſophy. Jt is even a 
ſtumbling-block to the virtues—to honeſty, to 


Juſtice, and to religion. The contemplation of 


its effects, therefore, gives pain to a virtuous 


mind, and pierces even the boſoms of the good. 
They ſee, in its operation on the ſentiments 
and characters of men, the production, or the 


encreaſe of moral evil, and they ſympathiſe in 
the conſequent affſictions, that attend it, But 
this is not all; Poverty is the object of ridicule; 
the but of jeſts, and of ſarcaſms; the mark, at 
which folly and witticiſm have mutually agreed 
to direct their ſhafts. So generally, indeed, does 


miſery ſeem to be conſidered as the deſtined 


ſport of mockery, and taunts, that a tattered 
garment, a patched coat, or a ragged gown, 
more frequently give riſe to a cruel, and unfeel- 
ing joke, than they create. compaſſion for the 
poor wretch, who bears them on his weather- 
beaten limbs, or move the heart to the relief of 
want. Poverty ſeems to have no claims upon 


any. It muſt put up with the injuries of the 


powerful, the jeſts of fools, the ſcorn of the 
wealthy, and the contumelies of the proud. 


The man of feeling, when he reflects upon all 
theſe complicated evils, to which Poverty m 
ſubmit, when he looks around, and ſees that two 


thirds of his fellow-creatures are of the number of 


the. 
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the poor, is loſt in aſtoniſhment at the intolerable ' 
burden of miſery, to which the greateſt part of 
his race is ſubject, and is induced to aſk, with a 
doubt, perhaps, of the impartial juſtice of his 
Maker, how all this weight of evil can be ſup- 
ported, and how it is merited. Let us then con- 
ſider what are the means, which providence em- 
ploys to counteract the influence of this fummum 
malum, poverty, and reconcile man to the hard- 
neſs of his lot. The actual ſenſe of all the evils, 
to which men are liable, is propottioned to the 


acuteneſs of their feelings, and varies to every 


ſufferer, as the mind is flow, or quick, in the 
perception of pain. The effects, therefore, of 
2 determined evil are to be meaſured, not ac- 
cording to what it is capable of producing, but 
according to the ſenſations of the ſubject, on 


which it acts. In this principle we diſcover an 


alleviation to the uniyerſal wretchedneſs of the 
poor. The great maſs of them are the unin- 
formed and the ignorant, whoſe feelings edu- 
cation has never ripened into ſenſibility, and 
whoſe moderate defires, the conſequence of in- 
experience, mould them to contentment. It is 
this bluntneſs of the feelings, which forms the ge- 
neral antidote to a great part of the evils of 
their condition, I might ſay, perhaps, to almoſt 
all, except thoſe, which immediately affect their 


perſons. It is this, which, on many occaſions, 


renders them inſenſible to indignities which ſting 
V2 me 
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the feeling mind with the very ſharpneſs of pain, 
It is this which ſmooths to them, the paths which 
are ſo rugged to the pride of fallen greatneſs, 
the delicacy of well-educated indigence, and the 


| feelings of ſplendid poyerty. It is 2bis, which, 


as it incapacitates them for the more refined 
Pleaſures of life, renders them, at the ſame time, 
unconſcious of the deprivation of thoſe qualifi- 
cations, which are above their ſphere of enjoy- 
ment: and it is this, therefore, which contri- 
butes, in an eminent degree, to that equanimity, 
and contented ſtate of mind, which, with few 
exceptions, animates the great maſs of the lower 
poor; and in fact, by curtailing their deſires, 


and leſſening the ſources of uncaſineſs, creates 


among them 3 degree of real happineſs, which 
the rich look for in vain amidſt the pomp of 
courts, the luxury of wealth, the pride of ho- 
nours, and the charms of power. With What 
an admirable contrivance does this dulneſs of per- 


| ception, t this bebetude of the mind, which, on a cur- 


ſory view, ſeems to cut off from the poor fo 


many means of enjoyment, become in reality 
| the cauſe of their comfort and happineſs ! How 
wonderful are the ways of God ! how unſearch- 


able the wiſdom of his Providence 


But Poverty i is never, —_— more lamen⸗ 
table in its effects, or more detrimental to ſo- 
kiety, than when 1 it N to the depreſſion 


of 
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of genius, and the prevention of knowledge. 


When I look round the world, I ſee many hun- 


dreds buried in obſcurity, who merit a very dif- 


ferent fate, than to float down the current of 
time unſeen, and unnoticed : men, to whom na- 


ture has been moſt liberal in her gifts; who are 
reſpectively endued with the nobleſt qualities of 


the mind, the fulleſt vigour of genius, or the 
fineſt feelings of the heart. I ſee them ſtrug- 


gling againſt every oppoſition of fortune, com- 


bating with envy, and pining with neglect. 
Some of them are ſighing in yain for opportu- 


nities of improving by cultivation and reading 
the natural talents, which they are conſcious of 


poſſeſſing. Others, who by chance, or ſome 


good luck, have experienced thoſe benefits of 


education and early culture, which are the ob- 


jects of ſo many fruitleſs wiſhes with the former, 


have ſtill full reaſon for complaint. In vain do 


they poſſeſs ſuperior abilities; in vain have the 


years of their youth been ſpent in the toil and 
labour of learning; in vain have they conſumed 


the better half of their lives in ſowing, with per- 


| ſevering induſtry, the ſeeds of knowledge. They 
never ſhall reap the fruits Poverty, like the 


night-ſhade, ſheds its baneful influence over all 
their qualities ; and obſcurity, like a thick dark- 
neſs, envelopes and hides them with an impene- 
trable veil. It is here then that the philoſopher 


ſees in poverty all its horrors : It is here that the 
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man of feeling, and the man of learning unite in 


deploring 1 its miſchievous nn 


I hardly lade how a man can be more un- 


happy than in ſuch a condition. A conſciouſ- 
neſs of abilities inſpires him with ambition; and 
virtue tells him that his ambition is laudable : 
yet he never can gratify it. His ſoul thirſts af- 


ter fame with enthuſiaſtic ardour: yet he never 
can attain it. His reading, and his ſentiments, 
teach him to conſider the magnum et memorabile 
nomen, a great and memorable name, when ac- 


_ quired by virtue and merit, as the object of the 
nobleſt emulation, and the higheſt temporal en- 
Joyment ; yet has he the. mortification to ſtruggle 


for the palm, without a hope of ſucceſs. 


! 


The amazing properties of the magnet were 


5 ſor ages undiſcovered; and accident at laſt 


brought men acquainted with this wonderful 
phænomenon. So it fares with genius. Without 
favourable circumſtances, and lucky opportu- 
nities for its diſplay, it lies for ages buried in ob- 
ſcurity, and ſteals from generation to generation 


unknown, and undiſcovered, without benefit to 


mankind, or honour to itſelf The illuſtrious. 
characters, whoſe names are fo juſtly enrolled on 


the ſcroll of fame, for their extraordinary virtue, 


their learning, or their parts, are by no means all 


whom nature has in every age, and in every 


country, 
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country, qualified to deſerve the ſame glorious 


privilege above their fellow- creatures. Many 
with the ſame advantages would have obtained 


the ſame prize; but * their lot forbade,” and 
they are now buried! in eternal * : 
5 Vixere fois ante Agamennona | 


| Multi ; ſedomnes illacrymabiles 
Urgentur, ignotique longa 


Nocte. a N ü Ho R. , 


Of ſuch the poet ſo patherically ſays, 


« Fair Knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the ſpoils of time, did ne'er unrol; 
Chill Penury repreſs'd their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the ſoul.” _ 
| . GRAx. 
Knowledge, like merit, is modeſt, and ſeldom 
takes any pains to intrude itſelf into notice. 
This modeſty in men of abilities, though it 
forms a very amiable trait in their character, is 


by no means calculated to puſh them forward 


in the world, but has manifeſtly a contrary ten- 
dency. It is in this caſe, therefore, an auxiliary 
to poverty, and contributes in a conſiderable 
degree to the depreſſion of genius. For ſuch 


is the misfortune of indigent merit, of every 


_ deſcription, that what with the diſgrace of its 
poverty, and the reſtraints of its own modeſty, 
it very rarely attracts the regard of tte wealthy, 
or the powerful. Or if ir perchance ſhould at- 


tract their notice, it is but to afford them a ſub- 


ject for raillery and merriment. 


« Want 
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Want is the ſcorn of every wealthy fool, „ 
And it i in rags 1s aint to ridicule. xs * * 
| | Devo: N, Jvv- 5 
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: To Pg virtue trunking with adyertiey has 
bone called a noble ſight; the ſame may be 
ſaid of genius: but the gratification in both 
caſes can ariſe only from a ſucce/5ful ſtruggle. 
If virtue yield to the oppreſſion of calamity ; 

if it fink under the weight of affliction; if it 
ail in the perilous hour of trial; our admira- 
tion is turned into pity, and grief ſucceeds to 
thoſe emotions of generous emed, which 
had been indulged only in the hope of a victo- 
rious iſſue, So when genius, after every at- 
tempt, ſinks unſucceſsful; when it ſhrinks from 
neglect, like the tender ſenſitive- plant from the 
approach of the hand; when it turns with 
bluſhing timidity from the eye of ſupercilious 
ſcorn; and when it ſuccumbs to the weight of 
poverty and want, we lament in the ſame man- 
ner its inefficient efforts. As we entered into 
the hopes and fears, that animated its ſtruggles, 
we partake alſo the grief of its failure and diſ- 
appointment. As we cheered it with our 
plaudits, and followed it with our wiſhes, . we 
— ſympathiſe in its drooping ſpirits, and partici- 
Tit! pate even the horrors of its deſpair. There is, 
| | - however, this differei ce between genius and 
virtue, that the latter cannot fink under ad- 
verliry, but by its own default, nor be over- 


come 


A 


* 
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come in the conteſt without voluntary ſub- 
miſſion: but the triumph of the former depends 
not altogether upon itſelf. It may ſhoot forth, 


like the opening bud, with native efforts, but 


can ſeldom reach maturity without the genial 


warmth of encouragement and protection. The 
want of patronage is as fatal to it, as the ab- 


ſence of the ſun to the vegetable world. In 
one caſe, therefore, our pity is not without an 
alloy of diſapprobation, nor our grief unat- 


tended with a portion of cenſure; for while we 


commiſerate the man, who, after a noble ſtrug- 
gle, gives way to temptation, we alſo condemn 
him. We not only grieve for the loſs of virtue, 
but are indignant at the triumph of vice. But 
the failure of genius is involuntary ; - 1t riſes not, 


| becauſe 1t cannot ſurmount the difficulties that 
overcome it. It falls, becauſe it cannot ſuſtain 


the weight, that ſuppreſſes it. There is, there- 
fore, in its failure, nothing to ſtain its original 
merit, nothing to leſſen its original intereſt in 
our hearts, or diminiſh our ſorrow for its fate. 

| | # 
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Newer XXI. 
SATURDAY, December 7 1795. 
Dignum laude virum Mus vetat mori ; | 33 
Cœio Mus A beat. Hor, 
The Mvuse forbidle the brave to die, | 
The Muss enthrones him in the iky. | 1 
| _  FrAXCIS, 


W HEN examples occur of extraordinary 


virtue, of courageous valour, or of eminent pa- 


triotiſm, to hold them up to the emulation of 
others is not only an act of juſtice to the parties, 


but of utility to the public. It is with the hope 


of being thus immortaliſed in the praiſes of poſte- 


rity, and of being imitated by ſucceeding can- 


didates for fame, that noble ſouls are ſpurred on 
to exploits of celebrity; and encouraged to meet 
danger without fear, and death without regret, 
in the path of glory and honour. I cannor help 
thinking, therefore, that every man, who endea- 
vours to celebrate an uncommon action, or an 
illuſtrious character, from a deſire of giving 

virtue 


=p 
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virtue its due praiſe, and: doing honour to exalted 
merit, is entitled to the higheſt commendation, 


if he ſucceed: in, his deſign, and juſtly participates 
a: ſhare of the fame, which he contributes to ex- 


tend, Nor, if his talents ſhould prove unequal 

to the attempt, is the intention-unworchy, of ap- 
eee He has, at all events, a, claim to 
indulgence and eandour. With theſe ſentiments, 
I publiſh the following little piece of poetry, 
which was compoſed as a tribute of honour and 
reſpect to a very brave and gallant man, the late 
Captain Faul xNOR, of the many honourable 
and courageous actions of whoſe life it is, I truſt, 
as unneceſſary to remind my readers, as of his 
glorious and patriotic death. The tears of re- 
gret, with which his loſs was ſo generally be- 
wailed, and the firſt glow of admiration and gra- 


titude, which was kindled up by his death in 


the boſoms of a generous people, ever grateful 
to the heroes, that defend them, is hardly yet 
ſubſided. Of the poetical merit of the enſuing 
lines I ſhall give no opinion. It will be ſufficient 


to aſſure my readers that they were written with 


2 view to promote virtue by celebrating (as far 


as ſo humble an attempt can avail) a noble and 
illuſtrious action, and to direct the ambition of _ 
others to laudable ends, by holding up to them 
an example of true patriotiſm, and unparalleled 


brave TY 
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A Er 


170 the memory of Captain Faurkxox, who 


was killed in the memorable engagement be- 
tween his Majeſty's frigate* La Blanche, of 36 
guns (of which he was commander) and the 


French frigate La Pique, of 38 guns, in the 


Weſt Indies, January 5th, 1795. 


Dude et decorum eft pro paris mori. : 
Hor, 
What jays, ka glories 3 him wait, 
Who bravely for his country dies! 
1 FFC FRANCIS, | 


| y \ HAT hollow groans prolong the weſtern gale? 
What ſounds of diſtant battle ſhake the ſhore ? 

What are yon fitting forms, that ſeem to veil 
ene the IE clones _ Tg my P 


A ſudden light nm hs to fans. 
I fee them fight—two warring ſhips engage! 
Down comes a tow'ring maſt—the ſea between 
ra with th' unuſual ſhock, and . . * 


6 raking ſhot Joan Caged the 43 
And ſwept its mangled victims to the waves. 
| How the poor ſtruggling wretches graſp the wreck, 
And ſtrive, i in —_ to ſhun their wat' oy graves! 


Ne ow with more 88 beat the battle 3 
While anxious VICTORY flutters in the air,“ 
Lights on the maſts of either fhip by turns, 
And doubts for whom her laurel to prepare, 
; (X95 . i 5 What 
diugue | \ . 
# Inter ur rumgue vc Victeria pennis. Ovi. 


—_— 
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What daring chief is that, who ſtands alone, 
Seizes the bowſprit of his ſtruggling foe, * 

Laſhes the lab'ring veſſel to his own, 

And ſeems about to leap upon her prow? 


4 * ” 
* 
* * o 
* 9 * 4 $ i 
. w ˙ ,, 


rr, r 


I mark his dauntleſs brow his eager eye 
The mingled paſſions fluſning in his cheeks: 
Joy, courage, hope, th' alternate glow ſupply; 
Each act, each look, the hero's ſoul beſpeaks. 


From kim through all the warriors of his crew 
The vivid + ſpark of valour ſeems to fly: 
From him they catch freſh zeal—th' attack renew, 
And fight reſolv'd to conquer, or to die, 


And ſee— they grapple cloſe. Now ſword with ſword 
Claſhes, and arm with arm the tumult grows. 
Midſt blood, and wounds, and ſmoak, they leap on board, 
Death joins the group, and grins, and guides their blows, 


Enough, enough of ſlaughter— See, they yield: 
They ſtrike their colours, and for mercy crave. 

The conquerors now the ſword no longer wield, 
But grant a * n to the brave. 


But where's their gallant chief: ? ah, dreadful fight? 
I fee him wounded—pale—by death oppreſt. 
M's eyes are cloſing in eternal night, 
And life's red current guſhes from his breaſt. f 


Methinks I hear him, as he gaſps for breath, 
Fault'ring, forbid his comrades to lament. | 3 
5 Weep net, my friends, nor pain I feel, nor death; 
| * I've 1 to conquer, and I die content.“ 
1 _ | | Now 


* Captain Faulknor with his own hands laſhed the bowſprit of . 
La Pique to the capſtern of his own ſhip. 


+ ——bello vivida wirtus. 


Captain Faulknor was ſhot i in the breaſt by 1 Frenchman, bm 
ver of La Pigue. 


— — _ 
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: Now burſt a thouſand. gloridhoter: the ſcene. 
Angels deſcend, and bear the victor's prize, 


The crown of joy the laurel ever. green— | 
And the good man” * in the ſkies. 


They mount. Some lead the van, ſome fill the rear: 


Midſt chem the hero cuts th' ætherial ſpace. 
Hah—ſare I dream, or as the hoſt draw near, 
I catch the well-known features of his face, - 


'Tis he but ah! the viſion melts like dew. 

Shade of the gallant Fauux x OR! ſtay thy flight: 
*& Why ſnatch thy ſudden. glories from my view ? 
Why mount ſo quickly to the realms of light ?” 


_ "Tis gone—amid the livid light'ning's gleam, k-1 


And full, loud thunder, like the cannon's roar. 
Nor ſound, nor groan I hear, nor dying ſcream ; ; | 
But all is ſtill and filent as before. | 


Save that a ſtorm i 18 gath' ring on the main; ; 
'Th' awaken'd elements for war prepare: 


| The winds ruſh forth, the lightnings flaſh again; . a 


And bollowing clouds daſh. . 


Tas then deluſion i ſuch as fancy wild. 
With magic pencil ſketches. on the brain; 

When the rapt mind, by thought intenſe beguil'd, 
Roves from herſelf, and throws up reaſon' . reign. 


On the brave Fay LENOR, as 1 trod the ſhore, 
| My ſoul with rapt* rous meditation dwelt, 


I trac'd his actions fought his battles o'er, 5 : 


And all the Patriot's glowing ardour felt. 


A Patriot he indeed !unlike the herds, 


Whoſe tongues, as trumpets, ſound the hollow praiſe, ® 
Of faith and public virtue—ſacred words! my = 
8 while — — | leh 


Like Fau 
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Like worldly lovers, lur'd by paltry pelf, 
They only court their country for her dow'r. 
The cry of public good means nought but /elf, 
Ant all _y wiſh to gain is wealth and pow'r, 


Not ſo the galant Faurxxox choſe to prove, 

How · much Old England's honour touch'd his heart; 
He ſcorn'd by words alone to ſhew his love, 
When duty call'd him forth to a& his part. 


He fought her foes, and conquer'd—but he bled! 
(Hence my ſad muſe her mournful tribute Pays) 
Yet tho' he fell, the hero is not dead: 
He lives for ever in his country's praiſe. 


| His are u halbe thanks niblimns rebut? 
The e poet too ſhall celebrate his fame, | | 
The ſage hiſtorian his life record, | 
"m0 N times reſound with Faulxnon's name, 


* 


A name that long {hall animate che page, 
Where Ba1r1sn valour is the copious theme; 3. 
Form future heroes—kindle youth in age— 
And fill the raviſh'd ſoul with glory's en. 


What tho' a partial ſenate could deny 
The abbey's honours ® to his injur'd ſhade? 
His ſacred memory ſhall never die: 


For noble deeds, like virtue, nc'er can fade. 


Oh! how the muſe diſdains their dull, cold hearts, 
| Whom party-prejudice can freeze ſo hard, 
That not the warmeſt rays, which merit darts, 

Can pierce their e icy 1 


* On Tueſday, April the 14th, 1795, a motion was rae is the 
Houſe of Commons, for an addreſs to his Majeſty, praying his Ma- 
| Jeſty to give directions that a monument ſhould be erected in the col- 
leziate church of St. Peter's, Weſtminſter, to the memory of Captain 


Faulknor.—The motion was _ by IF and negatived. 
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The great man's progreſs to the goal of cn? 


Shall his good name, his honour be _— Af 


Becauſe dull e deny his claim? 


No, MERIT CANNOT PERISH BY NECLECT.* 


* 


Vain is the praiſe or cenſure of mankind. 


For who impartial judgment ſhall expe. 
Where favour warps, and error. renders blind 7 


Think they the marble monument alone 


Can give eternal glory to the great? 
Can immortality be grav'd on ſtone, 5 
Or brazen ſtatues ſtay the courſe of fate? 


* 


* 


Theſe, as time rolls, in mould'ring duſt ſhall lie: br | 


And feel, at lalt, the great deſtroyer's pow'r, - 


The artiſt and his art are doom'd to die, 


And meet © alike th". inevitable hour.“ 
The nobleſt monument a man can have, . 

| Is that his virtue raiſes, while he lives: 
His fulleſt recompence beyond the grave; 3 

Where God rewards the merit that ſurvives. 


And ſuch a monument did FautxnoR raiſe, - 
By bravely dying in his country's cauſe, 
And ſuch a recompence—immortal praiſe, 


* 
: 


Now greets the hero's ſoul with heav'n's applauſe, 


3 


® Vi tus, REPULSA NESCIA SORDIDE, [im 


contaminatis fulget honoribus ; 7 — 
Nec ſumit, aut ponit ſecures, 2 
N Arbitrio popularis aure, © Hon. 
. x 
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SATURDAY, Decal 26, 1795. | 


Menu et memorabile nomen. 
. : Vine, 
A enRAT and memorable name. 7 


F N my endeayours to regulate and guide the 
paſſions of mankind, I cannot but direct my at- 
tention in a particular manner to thoſe, which 
are of general influence among them, and which 
are moſt liable to be abuſed in their application, 
to the detriment of virtue, and the misfortune 
of ſociety. Of theſe is the Love or FAME; a 
paſſion not more univerſal, than ſubject to per- 
verſion; a paſſion, which gives riſe to the no- 


bleſt actions, that adorn humanity, and to the 


moſt execrable deeds, that deform it—alike the 
ſtimulus of good men and of bad men, the in- 
centive both to virtue, and to vice. To thirſt 
after fame is natural to man; and to deſire praiſe” 
eſſential to his virtue. It is the abuſe only of 


theſe propenfities, which renders them vicious, 
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and ſtamps them with the ſeal of guilt. The 
bad man gratifies this ruling paſſiom at the ex- 
pence of his conſcience; and by facrificing vir- 


tue at the ſnrine of ambition, loſes his innocence, 
and gains but a ſhadow indeed! The good man, 
proceeding· in the path of true honour, is willing 


to ſacrifice to virtue even the fame, he ſo ar- 
dently deſires; and thereby he preſerves his 
integrity, ſecures what he ſeems to give up, 
and is finally rewarded with ſubſtantial glory. 


ee Tnſidet quedam in optimo quoque VIRTUS, que. 


nectes et dies animum glorie ſtimults concitat Cic. 


There is in the breaſt of every good man a_ 


PRINCIPLE OF VIRTUE, Which urges him night 


and day with the ſtimulus of glory,” With men 
of an ambitious turn a GREAT. NAME is the thing 


propoſed. To be ſpoken of with admiration 


0 be celebrated and idolized, while living; and 


to be regiſtered in the memorials of hiſtory, 


when dead; is deemed a happineſs cheaply 


bought at whatever expence. Toil and labour, 
dave and difficulty, corruption and intrigue, 


are the prices, which men as willingly pay for a 


tinkling name, as children empty their pockets 


for a noiſy rattle, or a gilded toy. Rut the true 


object, which ſhould excite emulation, and ſtir 


up the mind with the incentives of glory, is what 


Fully calls guedam virtus, or what I ſhall term 


a GOOD NAME. To illuſtrate theſe two objects, 
and to compare a 600D name with a GREAT name, 


ſhall 


>” we wu 1 * 


3 


ſhall be the buſineſs of the preſent eſſay ; but 
before we enter upon the compariſon, it will be 
neceſſary to define and diſtinguiſh the terms. 
A GREAT name is the reſult of an illuſtrious, an 


enterpriſing, or a hazardous action, boldly un». 


dertaken and ſucceſsfully performed: it is the 
attendant, generally, of an extenſive ynderſtand- 


ing, a daring mind, or a corrupted heart; and 
not more ale bedded by the worthy uſe of 
genius, and abilities, than by the moſt unjuſtifi- 


able actions of unreſtrained villainy. ExosTRA- 
Tus, who fired the Epheſian temple, poſſeſſes a 


name not leſs famous, or durable, than t.1e Ma- 


cedonian hero, who rayaged the world, and de- 


ſolated his race: nor is Nero, whoſe cruelties 


have aſtoniſhed mankind, leſs known in the an- 


nals of memorable men, than Trajan,: whoſe 
virtues, the admiration of nations, have entitled | 
him to that, which we ſhall preſently ſhew to be 
preferable to all, that the breath of flattery can 


beſtow, or the pride of mortals receive. A 
great name, then, is mere popular fame, the re- 


ward indiſcriminately of virtue, and of vice, 


(though more frequently of the latter) the gift, 
perhaps, of fortune or chance, beſtowed without 
judgment, and received without merit. A Go0D 
name, on the contrary, as it is infinitely more 
valuable, ſo is it more difficult of acquiſition. 
It is the reward only of virtue, and is obtained 


by the practice of morality, and the full obſerv- 
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ance of all the duties of life, or by uprightneſs 
of heart, and fincerity of intention. The one 


is, therefore, an object of indefatigable purſuit to 
the ambitious ; the oTHER the peculiar privilege 


of the humble and the pious. But of men, whoſe 


ruling paſſion has been a great name, or fame, 
we are to diſtinguiſh thole, who have practiſed 
allowable means in the purſuit of it, from thoſe 
who have made every principle of juſtice and 
morality yield to their vanity, + and pride, Of the 
latter, without the invidious mention of preſent 
times, the page of hiſtory, both antient and mo- 
dern, furniſhes abundant examples. Many of 
the famed heroes of Greece and Rome, and many 
a modern warrior, mad as the illuſtrious Charles 
of Sweden, the ambitious imitator of the great 
Alexander, might be adduced in proof of the aſ- 
ſertion, that no principle of moral or ſocial duty, 
no precept of religion, no threatened vengeance 
of the Deity, nor even the dark terrors of ſuper- 
ſtition, have been able to. deter ſome men from 
the practice of every ſpecies of injuſtice and 
eruelty, to obtain an uſeleſs name. Others pur- 
ſue the ſame chimera by means leſs pernicious 
perhaps, but not more honourable. Such is the 


ſtateſman, who thinks it neither a crime, nor a 


diſgrace, to make uſe of intrigue and deception 


in overturning his political adverſary from the 
ſcat of power, in ſeizing i it himſelf, and then ad- 
miniſtering me 6 of his country by 
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the ſame arts of fallacy e There 


inllated with pride, and greedy of flattery, he 
draws in the grateful breezes of popular ap- 
plauſe, as the fragrant odours of the morning; 


and ſeldom with more gratitude, towards them 


that ſupply his appetite for praiſe, than men in 
general feel towards the great author of their 
being for the bleſſings of nature. We may in- 


ſtance too the ambitious gownſman, How wily 
are his ſchemes! how dubious his character! 

how i intriguing his conduct, while he is aiming 
at the higheſt offices of his profeſſion, and court- 


ing the empty greatneſs of ſtate ! There are ſome, 


indeed, who wiſh to meaſure their actions by 
the rule of juſtice and propriety, and endeavour- 


ing truly to ſerve their country, follow a more 


allowable courſe of ambition, Yet even with 


ſuch, fame and reputation are more frequently 


the ſtimulus than virtue, They ſeek only their 


own glory, receiving as their due the tribute of 
Popular approbation, and being contented there- 


with. Such glorying, therefore, and a name ſo 


acquired, is at leaſt uſeleſs, if not dangerous, as 


it may lead them to a fatal ſecurity with regard 
to things of more importance, and to the neglect 


of private duties. It induces vanity and ſelf 


applauſe, and lulls a man into a ſtate of proud 
confidence, which is the ſource of preſumption 
and offence. The reſult then is that a great 
name. may be equally enjoyed by the good and 
| the 
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the bad. Virtue has no peculiar privilege to it, 


nor is vice deprived of its advantages. Profli- 


gacy of manners, proſtitution of talents, mean 


obſequiouſneſs, or open, undaunteg villainy, pro- 


cure it more certainly than virtue, or goodneſs. 


Hence the ſycophant grows great by flattery, the 


rich by corruption, and the traitor by perfidy. 
Nor is it wonderful that this ſhould be the caſe, 


when we reflect that bad men are deterred by no 
conſideration of right or wrong in purſuit of 
their ends. Whatever they propoſe to them- 


ſelves, they endeavour to obtain by the readieſt 
means, nor are they delicate in the choice of 
means, provided they ſeem adapted to the it- 


tainment of their objects. But a good name is 
the peculiar privilege, and, as it were, the tempo- 
ral reward of good men: it may be emphatically 


called the ſhadow of virtue gloria virtutis umbra - 
eft. Stxn.—and like a ſhadow, it proves the 


reality of the ſubſtance, without which it can- 
not exiſt, —But let us examine into the actval 
value of a great name, Its owner, while he lives, 
is deceived in his calculations on this ſubject. 
Ile is charmed with the felicity and importance, 
which it ſeems to beſtow on him, and with the 


futile adorations of thoſe, who idolize greatneſs 
as much as himſel Will ſuch, however, be 
the conduct of a man who is competent to eſti- 
mate truly this 4auble, and to form a ſound judg- 
ment of its worth ? No. The wiſe man will not 
| | be 
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be deceived by the external ſplendour of poſſeſ- 
ſion, or the ſecret faſcination of enjoyment. He 
will perceive that it cannot be enſured for an- 
hour— that it depends on the caprice of a mul- 
titude, or the ſmile of a ſovereign; or, at beſt, 
on the uncertainty of time, and the frailty of 
memorials. But a good name, in oppoſition to 
this imperfe& and baſeleſs fabric, is a real ſuper- 
ſtructure of immortality, No accident can de- 
prive a man of it, no violence, or malice, extort 
it from him. © Virtue,” ſaid an antient writer, 
« can neither be taken away by art; nor 
raviſhed by force, nor withdrawn by ſtealth, 
Virtus nec auferri, nec eripi, nec ſurripi potæſt. Sex, 
« Time,” ſaid another antient writer, con- 
ſumes every thing; it deſtroys iron and ſtone, 
Tempus edar rerum — conſumit ferrum lapi- 
' deſque vetuftas,” Ov. And ſo it does. The 
brazen ſtatue, and the marble monument fall 
_ equally a ſacrifice to age with the futile glory 
they are deſigned to perpetuate. The records 
of heraldry, the memorials of ſculptured tombs, 
and even the ſacred page of hiſtory, cannot eter- 
naliſe a great name :—but a good name lives 
for ever, recorded in the archives of heaven ; 
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, where it muſt endure, as long as the God, _ 
. preſerves it. | 

: If this be a true ſtatement of theſe things, what 
* is the value of a name, that is not founded on 
c . ts hee of virtue? what is the preſent enjoy- 
| 6 
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ment, or the future profpect, of a celebrity, ; 
that is not rather the reſult of goodneſs, than of 
greatneſs ? It is a mere ignis fatuns—an unbodied 


ſhadow, that will ever clude the graſp of its pur- 


ſuer, and deceive his warmeſt expectations. vet 


men without heſitation venture their lives and 


fortunes in the chace, and barter even conſcience 


for ſane. | 


It is not uncommon to find a man of this i 

ſcription very different at home, to what he ap- 
| pears, when abroad. There he has every ad- 
vantage, perhaps, of unlimited power, and al- 
lowed ſuperiority— ſuperiority, that ſweet and 
grateful tribute to an ambitious mind. Let us 
ſuppoſe him receiving with ſmiles, and with af- 
fected happineſs the homage of his inferiors, the 
praiſe of admiring crowds, and the flattery of 
deſigning knaves. How happy does he appear! 


how envied! how adored, I may fay, for his 


ſplendour, his authority, his greatneſs —every 


thing but his goodneſs /—yet envy him not ye 
who have only a good name to boaſt ! View the- 


ſame man in his cloſet, or toſt reſtleſs in his bed. 


There his ſuperiority is gone; he feels and knows 


himſelf the moſt inferior of mortak, finking un- 


der the preſſure of crimes, of blood, of rapine, 


and of curſes, that ariſe to heaven from the fa- 


therleſs, the widow, and the aflited, whom he 
has oppreſſed, and rebound from thence on the 


head of this miſerable wretch. Hear him ſigh- 


piſes; 
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t v0 a n e in pen & 
which is your. higheſt, comfort, vo | 


antidote againſt all be feels, and your eee, 
for all he ſeems to enjoy above you. If theſe he 
his preſent feelings, will any one ſay that the OY 
mi ation of noſterity, will compenſate for cen? 
Can it be a good picture ou that WAIC, „ 
can never know, feel, or enjoy, at the erpenee | 
of that, which alone can confer Preſent ha r 


AN Mo 
m that 3 
not confer 
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character? For it is a good ch. 
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WES ir is: alone „ 
It; give. not ſkzte, it 18 alone ſuperior. | 
h it. meet not with applauſe, it is alone q 


maiendable ; and though i it bear not the title 5 
of ee it is alone RAT. Nor does it onyx 

farter in theſe reſpects a laudable ambition; it 
8 0 of Practiqel value to its poſſeſſor. It alle- why 


viates ever / mish rr He of he; it 
the weight of pe ert, beneath the b n 


os of ſcandal, in the ſharpneſs of pain, on the 
bed of ſickneſs, and in that ſolemn hour, when 
the curtain will drop for ever, on the ſcenes of 
this buſy life, and the actors Le excluded from 
all farther concern with it. And then, it the im- 
mortality of a NAME is in any caſe valuable, it 
can be only in bis, where it is built on the im- 
mutable principles of vix rut, and reſts on che 
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« SIR, 


1 5 NorwirgsraN DING the late Procla- 


50 
A 


mation of your high CovkT or THE FAN reſpect- 
ing the behaviour of the ladies, many of them 
continue to conduct themſelves after their uf 
manner, in defiance of your admonitions. The 
firſt cloGmof which I mean to complain, Sir, 
are the Eve-roLLeks. Theſe are principally 
ſeen at the Opera, and in the Play-houfes, where 
they take advantage of the confined ſituation 
of the men; and, as the rattle-ſnake is ſaid to 
enchant the poor animal, on which it fixes its 
piercing eyes, in ſuch a manner that it has no 
power to eſcape, ſo do the Eyz-roLLERs charm 
the men, who come within the ſcope of their 
viſion, ſo irreſiſtibly, that they do not even zbink 
of the danger of looking on them, while they 
1 ; have 


n 
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a 


victims are in the act of riſing.- 


frequently ſubſtitute a glove, or a handkerchief 
for the fan. The next are the PęrrERS, whoſe 


— 
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have eher ability, nor Sichen to avoid it. 
This claſs is particularly fond of the Sweee, 
which they practiſe with incredible dexterity, 
and ſucceſs. © The next order I ſhall mention 


are the Fan-DRrOPPERS. Theſe have their ſeche 


of action in the drawing - room, and takte their 


name from a habit of continually dropping their 


fans, in order to give the young men, that attend 


them, an employment, which is often productive 


of much danger and hazard, and themſelves an 


opportunity of a little private coquetry. Their 


fans generally Lontain ſome pretty device; which 
being diſcovered, as it flies open in its fall, the 
youth, who picks it up, takes advantage of the 


if ubject to make ſome ſoft alluſion, or tender ap- | 


plication; which the lady receives with a roguiſh 


ſmile, pats his hand, or his mouth, calls him 


c faucy fellow, and ſo rivets bis chains, Theſe 


ladies are addicted to the LEER, which they find 
the moſt convenient kind of glance, as their 


N. B. They 


chief lurking-place | is behind the Venetian blinds of 
parlour or dining-room windows. There, like the 


crocodile, they lie in wait for their prey, and 
dart cheir keen looks between the openings of 


their retreat. It is very eaſy, however, to avoid 


the eyes of theſe, as they can be met only in a 
ſtrait direction, from which ey object may 
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| preſently deviate. They er indeed, being | 


miſchief on themſelves, than on others, and are 
much troubled with longings and deſires, from 


me conſtant ſight of attractive objects on which 


they cannot after, but which paſs before them 


in quick ſucceſſion, like the tranſitory figurgs of 


a magic glaſs. I ſhall laſtly mention the Srex- | 
ENERS. The ladies of this order are in a regu- 


lar ſtate of poor health. Whenever a gentleman, | 


on whom one of theſe has a particular deſign, 


enters the room, where ſhe is, ſhe immediately 
fickens ; whatever may have been her vivacity, 


her ſpirits, or her merriment before, ſhe now 
finks into a gentle languiſh, her head reclines on 
her arm, her eyes are hid under a half-contrated 
brow, and her features aſſume the expreſſion of 
uneaſineſs ; when ſhe is addrefled, ſhe anſwers 
only with a ſigh, and often entraps a man into 
love, while ſhe is laying ſnares for his pity, and 
feeding her vanity with a ſurreptitious condo- 
lence. Thus the hyæna is ſaid to imitate the 
cry of man, that it may devour unwary travellers, 
whoſe compaſſion leads them to the place of 


ſuppoſed diſtreſs. —I ſhall add no more, Sir, to 


my letter at preſent, than to requeſt you to pay 


attention to the characters I have deſcribed, and 
deal with them as ta your ſuperior Judgment 7 | 


* 


ſeem roper. 
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JURY or INQUEST. 


On Thurſday tft, by virtue of a commiſſion from 
the nicn Couxt or THz Fan, twelve SyLPAs 
therein named, being a June or 1NQPEST for the 
purpoſe of ſitting on the bodies of ſeveral young 
men, who had been weer Kg N r 4 
5 * CR: aſſembled. b 


7 


| The firſt body, on which the] jury fat, had re- 
ceived a wound in the heart, which appeared to 
have been given obliquely, by ſome inſtrument 
entering on the right Gde of the leſt pap, from 
whence it was conjectured the young man muſt 
have received it, as he was ogling ſome lady on 
his right hand, with his body half-averted from 
* her. There was no other viſible mark of vio- 
lence upon him, his face being ſtill florid, and 
his body hardly cold, a ſign which ſeemed to 
indicate that he was extraordinarily warm juſt be · 
fore his death. The Fairy Curio, was of opi- 
nion that the wound was given by the glance of 
ſome lady; and it was endeavoured to be proved 
by the father of the young man, that it was 
wilfully given by a celebrated beauty of the 
neighbourhood, But the teſtimony failed, it 
appearing that the young man was the cauſe of 
tis own death, by knowingly and purpoſely 
gazing in the face of the ſaid beauty, and there- 
by drawing on himſelf the glance . to.— 
YOU of the Jury, FELO DE $2, 


On 
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On the ſecond young man no external wound 
was diſcovered. But on opening the body, the 
heart was found to be entirely ſhrivelled, as 
if by the ſubtile force of the electrie matter; 
and the biood was almoſt entirely dried up: 
whence it was gathered that there muſt r 
been ſome ſudden exhauſtion of the. fluids ; 
Indeed it appeared upon enquiry that he 3 
of a violent fever, which attacked him only 
three days before his death. This alſo was laid 
to the account of the ſame beauty; but it was 
proved that the lady was walking in the Mall, 
and ſeriouſly converſing with a female friend, 
and. that, ſhe was not rolling and caſting her eyes. 
about, as is the cuſtom of many vain young 
women — that the youth alſo was not hunting 
pretty women, but gravely going upon his buſi- 
neſs, that he was croſſing the walk juſt before 
the ſaid lady, and happening,. in his hurry, to 
bruſh too near her, turned round to beg pardon 
for his apparent rudeneſs in a gentleman like 
manner, when he beheld her face. and received 
the glance, which in the iſſue was fatal; but 
which was rather a glance of good- nature, than 
of malice intent. Verdict, ACCIDENTAL DEATH. 


The UA of the third was ſtrangely 9 0 | 
the corpſe thin and meagre ; and the face pale 
and emaciated. On opening it, the heart was 

found ſo gaſhed and disfigured, that it hardly 


retained 


Te 
5 
I 


_ tention upon all occafion: 
| in the courſe of the month previous to his death, 
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| tetained/ a trace of its natural form z but looked 
like a ſhapeleſs maſs of bloody fleſh. On in- 
veſtigation it appeared that one Helen, a noted 
_  toalt, had been ſeen, very frequently, faring at 


this young man, and wilfully attracting his at- 
ions. It was proved that 


ſhe had dropped her fan in his company, no 
leſs than ſeven and twenty times, with intent, 


that when, according to the rules of politeneſs, - 


he ſhould pick it up and preſent it to her, ſhe 


might have an opportunity of meeting his eyes 
in a full fare; and ſhe had more than once con- 
trived, as he was aſſiſting her to get over a ſtile, 
to diſplay a very pretty leg, nearly up to the 
knee. On the other ſide no inſtance could be 
ſhewn, wherein the young man had, of himſelf, 
ſo much as ſought after her company ; but, on 
the contrary, conſcious of her power and inten= 
tions had taken pains to avoid her. Verdict, 
W1LFUL MURDER BY THE SA1D HELEN . 


BUT the moſt remarkable caſe was that of an 


old beau, who was proved to have been ſixty 
years of age, the very day he died. His heart, 


on inſpection, appeared to have received innu- 


merable wounds, which were healed up again; 
ſo that it was one continued cicatrice, and like 


an old ſoldier's body, covered with ſears, His 
immediate death was evidently occaſioned by 
| the 
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the aper of his he 


norance of their arts, could be pleaded on hi- 


who, ſo far from de ſignedly enſh 
deſirous to a woman, of avoiding him, eſpecially 


part; or any juſt criminality 23 to them, 


for the laſt zbirty years of his life. It was ſhewn, = 


moreover, that he, notwithſtanding he was con- 


ſtantly worſted in all his engagements with them, 
and in their company had ſo often ſeverely felt 
' himſelf playing with edged tools, was, nevertheleſs, 


perpetually putting himſelf in their way. By 
this extraordinary conduct he at laſt met with 
his death from his own cook-maid, as he was in 


the a& of kiſſing her. The girl herſelf was 
proved to have been generally eſteemed a very 


harmleſs, innocent creature, which indeed was 


not remarkable, as ſhe was ugly 10 à proverb. 


The Jury conſidering her conduct as an act of 


ſelf defence againſt ſo unnatural an aggreſſion, 
were about to bring it in MansLavcnTer on 
her part; but on maturer deliberation, reflect- 
ing that a man, who after ſuch experience of the 


danger of meddling with the other ſex, could 


perſiſt in ſuch a conduct, muſt be little elſe than 
a madman, brought in their verdict, Luxacr. 


ALATO CEARULIELLI. 


rt being quite taken off, in the 
laſt wound he received. He had encountered 
the ladies ſo often, that no inexperience, or ig- 
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SATURDAY, January 9, 1796, 


Lites, alternaque jurgia. 7 
| 1 jUVs 


Strife, and alternate quarrels, 


[i 
| 


To the SYLPH, | ET 


Six, | 
I. Was lately very much diſtreſſed at the table 
of a friend, whom I frequently viſit, with the 
very uncivil behaviour both of him and his 
wife; I call it ancivil, for though there was no 
intention of offending me, I could not but feel 
myſelf diſreſpectfully treated by a conduct that 
ſet common decency and polikeneſs at defiance. 


My friend is, unfortunately, of a very irritable diſ- 
poſition, and his wife poſſeſſes too much obſti- 


nacy to make any allowance for her huſband's 
temper, or yield a tittle of her own opinions in 
compliance with his humour. This produces a 
great deal of diſquietude in the family, which is 
put to numberleſs inconveniencies, whenever 
. 1 the 
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the maſter and miſtreſs think proper to diljvee 
a point of no conſequence to eicher of them, or 
quarrel about trifles, which nobody elſe would 
think worth attention. But of all others, their 
friends and acquaintance ſuffer moſt from their 
untowatd diſpoſitions, who have too much deli- 
cacy to notice what gives them continual diſ- 
pleaſure, and too much regard for the parties 
(who are in matters of greater moment very 
worthy people) not to wiſh heartily for a refor- 
mation in their behaviour.—T he other day I 
received from them a card of invitation requeſt- 
ing my company to dinner, and as I viſit them 
on the moſt friendly footing, I promiſed myſelf 
a very pleaſant afternoon. I had not, however, 
arrived long, before J found to my difappoint- 
ment, that they had riſen that morning in one of 
their petulant fits, and were likely to continue in 
it for the remainder of the day. The huſband, 
as I entered, enquired very kindly after my 
health, obſerving that I did not look quite fo 
well as uſual.” To this, before I could make 
any reply, the wife anſwered, ** Lord, my dear, 
how can you think ſo? Mr. S. never look'd ſo 
well in his life.“ Fearful of encreaſing the diſ- 
ſenſion, which I perceived was kindling, I 
bowed without directly anſwering either of 
them, and was taking my ſeat, when my friend 
entreated me to take a glaſs of wine, remarking 


at the ſame time, that the morning was very 
cold, 
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cold, and my ride had been long I was on 
the point of confirming his opinion of the wea- 


ther, when the lady prevented me by replying 


pretty ſharply that Mr. Q. was always miſtaken, 
whenever he undertook to talk of the weather 


that for her part ſhe thought the morning 'was 
one of the mildeſt we had had this ſeaſon—that 


no one could be cold 4 riding ſuch a fine day, 
and I'm ſure, added ſhe, © Mr. S. is not. This 
was deciſive, and J certainly ſhould not have 


ventured to take the. cordial, had not the lady 


cried out, Bring the wine, John,“ for fear of 


ſeeming thereby to contradict her ſentiments ; 
though: a ſtranger would probably have re- 
fuſed it on a very different ground under a 
ſuſpicion that the lady wiſhed to abe a glaſs; 


which, however, from-the known generoſity of 


their tempers, when they both happen to think 
the ſame way, I had no reaſon ta imagine was 
the caſe. From this beginning I expected very 
little other amuſement for-the day; and indeed 
their time was fo entirely taken up with ſquab- 


bles between themſelves, and alluſions ta for- 
mer quarrels, which I did not underſtand, that 


1 had nothing to do, bet fit and liſten with 


ſilent patience, whilſt -their mutual animoſity 


prevented them from being conſcious of this 
incivility towards their friend, Dinner was at 
; length announced, and 1 had hopes of better 
corertainment, but was equally diſappointed. 


a2 A meal 


1 
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A meal aforded ſo extenſive an opportunity 


for the diſplay of contradiction and ill- humour, 
that my friends could not reſiſt the temptation; 


and I had the mortification to find I had only 


changed the ſcene. Hitherto the lady had undoubt« 
edly been moſt in the wrong, and the huſband 


ſeemed now determined to retaliate. Aiter a 
ſcrutiny, in which he ſeemed to be looking for 
ſomething wrong on the table, he received his 
ſoup from the ſervant, and upon taſting i it, m 
claimed © that it was too ſalt.” © Too ſalt, my love,” 

ſaid ſhe, taſting it alfo, © I don't think ſo.” I ſay 
it is, replied he with much vehemence, but 


this is the way we are always ſerv'd, when we 


have any body. That fool of a cook deſerves to 
be turn'd out of the houſe for her carelefineſs. 


1 wonder, my dear, you don't look to theſe 


things.” © Lord, Mr: Q. what's all this uproar 
about, I dare ſay the cook knows her buſineſs 


as well as 1 can tell her.“ Then why don't ſhe 


mind it ?—Do, Mr. S.“ addreſſing himſelf to me, 
put it away, I'm ſure you can't eat it.” It is 
not too ſalt for yon, Sir, is it?” ſaid ſhe. * Ma"am; 
I like it very well.”—It was in fact vo ſalt, but 
I hardly knew how to ſquare my anſwer to their 
contrary aſſertions —* Mr. S. ſaid the huſband; 
©] know your civility, but it leads you too far 
do, my friend, ſend ĩt away.” © Indeed, Sir, you 


miſtake m very fond of ſoup—] like it rather 


falt.'—+ Yoy ſee, my dear, ſaid ſne, Mr. S. is 
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of my opinion—the ſoup i is as properly falted as 
any that was ever brought upon table. If 1 
have any taſte it is not. — And if 1 have any 
taſte it #5.'— I ſay,” faid he, elevating his voice, 
© it poſitively i is n0t—it is not eatable. I am very 
forry, Mr. S. your polite neſs ſhould induce you 
to eat what you car't like, in compliment to my 


| wife's obſtinacy,” To this the lady, after cja- 


culating the word brute,” made no other reply 
than by ſwallowing three plates full of the ſoup, 
and helping me to a ſecond unaſked, which I eat | 
to the laſt drop, leſt ſhe ſhould ſuſpe& me of 
thinking it too ſalt ; evidently, however, to the 
diſſatisfaction of my friend. Our next courſe 


_ preſented a leg of mutton. Into this he plung d 


his knife and fork with much violence and ea- 
gerneſs, at the ſame time exclaiming, I ſuppoſe 
this mutton is as raw, as the ſoup was too ſalt.” 
Unfortunately it happened to be the caſe. 
There,“ cried he in triumph, is this mutton 


raw, Mrs. Q. or is it not? And ſuppoſe it is, 
_ anſwered ſhe, can I help it? Yes, why did 
not you ſee toit?” See to it am I to be al- 


ways in the kitchen then?“ © To be ſure, if things 
can't go on without you. What is the uſe of a | 


miſtreſs in a houſe, if a man can't have a drop 


of ſoup brought to his table, or a bir of mutton, 
fit to be eat? You ſee, Mr. S.“ ſaid the lady 


to me, how I'm m abuſed, becauſe the cook has 
happened to take up the mutton five minutes too 


ſoon. 


* 
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ſoon. This is the way lm always Weid |. 


every day, Sir—I have not had five comfortable 
meals for this twelvemonth, ſo that I have little 
to induce me to act even as the miret of the 
houſe, 1 much leſs to be the drudge of i OT 


This ec irritated my friend to ſuch a 


degree, 1 that his hand trembled, as he put it to | 


his mouth. Rage prevented him from giving 
utterance to his feelings ; and as any thing [ 
could have ſaid on the occaſion would, as I had 


experienced before, have rather encreaſed, than 


diminiſhed their mutual recriminations, I took 
the opportunity to divert their attention by 


communicating a piece of news, to which they 
both ſeemed to liſten, while their hearts were, 


no dgubt, ſwelling with reproaches againſt each 
other. The flame being thus ſmothered for the 


preſent, our dinner proceeded; not much, 1 be- 
lieve, to the latisfaction of either of us; my 


friends, after this, directing their diſcourſe 
wholly to me, while they obſerved a ſullen ſi⸗ 


lence towards each other. A ſhort time after 
dinner Mr. Q. was called out of the room on 
buſineſs. This was an opportunity of opening 
her heart, which the lady could not reſiſt, and 
the accordingly began in this manner. You 
fee, Mr. S. what a miſerable life I lead with this 


paſſionate man, whoſe irritable temper never 
ſuffers me to have a moment's peace—finding 
fault with me—ſcolding my /ervants—and quar- 


relling 
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felling; about every article that ogmes to tahle. 


And you ſee, Mr. S. with what reaſon. Was 
ever any thing like his obſtinacy about the ſoup? 
You are witneſs in that reſpect that I was in the 
right. I never ſaw you eat with a better appe - 
tite; and I am ſure you would not do ſo, if you 


did not hike what you eat, notwithſtanding 


bubad's Gitefulrengrk2—To-- this } bud 
And yet,” continued ſhe, © he would have taken 


| it out of your mouth, only to vex and contra- 


fine: "And deen Mr. 8. what VEXES me 0 


is, that he can't command his naſty temper even 
before his friends. Whoever we have—even if 


| ſtrangers are at table—we have always the ſame 


diſagreeable ſcene you have been witneſs to 
to day. Upon my word, Sir, if 1 was half ſo 
fretful and obſtinate in my diſpoſition, I'd go 
and hang myſelf ſooner than ſet my family, and 
all the world, againſt me.“ The entrance of 


the huſband here relieved me from the dilemma 


of anſwering. this harangue, at the ſame time 
that it put a ſtop to it, before the; lady ſeemed 
to have vented half her feelings. She ſoon after 
withdrew, when my friend, with his uſual.impa- 
tience, ſcarce waited till the door was cloſed af- 


ter her, before he exclaimed, © There's a d-v-I 


for you, S. — That woman would turn even a 
paradiſe into * Huſh, huſh,” cried I in- 
ne him, there are none of us without 


faults, 
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faults? Pauls 1 Ibo it}? anſwered he. 1 


have faults myſelf, am ſomewhat difficult to 
be pleaſed I know it —and am, therefore, more 


Vable perhaps than other men to meet with 
diſappointments,” But who, pray, has more for- 


. Ivbrance han I have? Who is there that putb 

up with half what I do, or overlooks ſo many 
vexatious contradictions Did I fay one word 
in reply to that laſt provoking ſpeech of my 


wife's?? © To be ſure, Mrs. Q.“ ſaid I, is a 


little too warm, but then but what? did 1 
give her any provocation? Was not the ſoup 
too ſalt? Come, my friend, tell the truck 


There's no occaſion now for punctilio, or polite- 


neſs, Wasn't it too falt ??— Why, you know, 


my friend, taſtes differ. For you I dare fay it 
was too falt. Aye, and for every body elſe, 


I'm ſure, if they would but ſpeak their minds. 


and open with me as you uſed to be—My wife 
has ſpoiled you—but it don't fignify—tis a hard 


thing to find a true friend! —Perceiving he 


was now about to quarrel with me alſo, I thought 


proper to take my leave.— As this gentleman 


and his lady both read your paper, Mr. SvIpE, 
I hope when they ſee this, they will recogniſe 
the picture, and endeavour to reform habits, 
which render them ſo troubleſome to their ac- 


quaintance, and ſo tormenting to themſelves. | 
I remain, 


ce Mr. SYLPH, your humble ſervant, 
« LI irucus.“ 
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city and practice of a young man, the lovelieſt is, 

perhaps, IL IAI Er. It is at once his orn. 

ment, his intereſt, his honour, and his pride. 

Good men wilt eſteem it the brighteſt jewel in 
his conduct, and the wiſe will regard it as the 

| beſt proof of his virtue and prudence. A youth, 

who is obedient to his parents, will gain credit 

for a good diſpoſition; for if he were not well | 

diſpoſed, he would be unruly and headſtrong, 

inflead of men woche reüminm of parental 

| authority. He will have credit alſo for mora- 

lity and goodneſs of heart; for he that liſtens 


| willingly to the lefſons of age, and ſuffers his 
| youthful paſſions to be regulated by the admo= @— & | 
5 e a —_— 


en 
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immoral: nor can he whe LS e cats” and | 
tenderneſs of a parent with affection and reve- 
rence, poſlels other than a heart capable of gra- 
titude, of benevolence, and of love. In the 
performance, therefore, of the direct duties of 
FILIAL PIETY, are centered ſome of the moſt | 
_ "amidadle virtues of humanity 3- and in the turn of 
mind neceſſary to feel and practiſe it, in its ful. 
leſt extent, are contained the ſeeds of the nobleſts 
the moſt gf and moſt /acred virtues, It is for 
this reaſon, that the moraliſts of all-ages have 
held out temporal advantages, and the bleſſings 
of the preſent life, as the reward of thoſe who 
obeyed the commands of their parents, and ob- 
ſerved the precepts of their lips. And that the 
holy writers have made uſe of the ſame argu- 
ment — that the expreſs. commandment of reli- 
gion on this ſubject promiſes lengib , days, to 
thoſe who honour father and mother, are circum- 
ſtances, which it is, I truſt, ſuperfluous here to 
fate. Why preſent: and immediate. advantages 
ſhould be the reſult of the practice of this duty, 
I have already hinted'; and further reaſons may 
be diſcovered for the aſſertion - by. conſidering 
how many good qualities are united in this one 
virtue. Gratitude, ſenſibility, and honour, a i 
fear of God, and a reſpect for men, are eſſential 
| and component parts of a dutiſul character: and 
as in the youth they produce humility, ſubmiſſion, 
and love ; ſo in tbe man will they direct to ſelf- 
government, 
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government, equanimiry, aud june and by 
confirming him in the early practice of moral 


duties, enſure him the happineſs of -well-regu- 5 
lated | paſſions, i d welltempered pen: 


In ihuſttation of this 440 l I man preſent a few 
obſervations. on Tur CraractEr or AB, 


in which the fineſt and moſt prominent trait is 
Fir tal Pury. It was, indeed, his diſtinguiſh- 


ing virtue, his well-grounded title to the epithet 


' Prys. In the courſe of that admirable poem, 
ol which he is the hero, we admire this quality 


in him on a thouſand intereſting occaſions, and 


under the moſt trying circumſtances. In the 


fatal night, when Troy was ſtormed, ZEnzas 


vith patriot courage, ruſhed forth to arms, ſum- 


moned his companions, and exerted himſelf to 


ſtop the progreſs of the deſtroying Grezks : he 
is unſucceſsful, however, and is at laſt eye - wit 


neſs to the murder of the aged PRIAu. At this 
fight he is ſtruck with horror, and recollecting 


his own aged father, returns, terrified, to protect 
| him, « At me tum primum,” & c.—ſays he in his 


deſcription of that dreadful affair, or as Mr. Dur- | 
DEN has tranſlated | it, 


i 
Congeal with fear; my hair with horror ſtood z. 


| My father's image fill'd my pious mind; 
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| ta kis es i 6 be Yes 

; the city. He propoſes, therefore, to his 
father to accompany. him, which Axnchiszs re- 
fuſes, on the ground of his extreme age, his ina 


bility to ſupport. the hardſhips of exile, and his 
ena fue; bp to ſurvive the fate of his coun- 


try. The ſon urges his propoſal, and finding | 


his father obſtinately reſolute, determines again 
to mix in the tumult, and hazard his awa life, 

rather than ſeck a place of ſafety for himſelf 
while his parent was. left e 
 arma feror,” 8c. 5 | | 


® Urg'd by defpair, again I go to try 
The. fate of arms, reſolv'd in fight to die. 
What hope remains, bat what my death maſt geo? 
Can I without ſo dear a father live? 
You term it prudence what I baſcneſs call: 
oY Dr CLE NNE, 


* -Faconmged however by a celeſtial omen, Ay- 


enlsks, at laſt, determines to go with his ſon, 


who addrefies him, i Ergo age, care pur, &c. 


« Haſte, my dear father, kus s time to. wait) 
And load my fhoulders with a willing freight. 8 
Whate'er befals, your life ſhall be my care, - 
One death, or ane deliv'ranco we will ſhare,” 


He then takes up his father, and as 50 
from the ſcene of laughter and death to the fafe = 


— „ 


oxeri,” EC, 
— « Then 
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— Then on my beading back 
| Tho welcome land of my der ker . a1 


| What'a ſublime picture i is cis! what a 
what an uncommon diſplay of filial 25 ng 
'Who is there, that reads without ragture theſe 
delightful paſſages ? Who is there, that. is not 


in love with the character of this dutiful ſon— 


chis truly magnanimous hero? Scouring the 
ſtreets of Tor in queſt of the invading Gzzxs, 
he was like a lion, undaunted——determined— 
Now he is all alarm, he ſtarts at every ſound, 
and ſhrinks from every ſhadow.” Why? 


his OWn. accounſ—* Et me quem dudum, & 


el 1. who fo bold and Aided jolt before, | 
| The Grecian darts, and ſhocks of lances bs 
At ew'ry ſhadow now am ſeiz'd with fear, 


_ Not for myſelf, but for the charge 7 bear.” | 


How great and; dow tens hint 
thoſe principles of gratitude and affection to- | 
. wards a father, that could thus change the hero 
into the coward, and pally the man with vain 
terrors, and womaniſh fears, who but a moment 
before had -met the hoſtile foe in arms, with the — 


It is not foreign to my purpoſe to — thae 
' ZEnzas demands our admiration e in the 
| charters of a father and a huſband, becauſe I 
have afſerted that filial love is the root of other 
NN ae . 
15 n 


calmeſt intrepidity, and moſt reſolute courage. 


— —— — — j 
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father he took.allo. his n and his wife from the 

ruins of Troy, but by an accident, the latter 
was loſt in the hurry of their flight. When 
' Znzas had ſafely depoſited his father, he miſſed 
his beloved Caxvsa, and felt, in Its fulleſt force, 
all the bitter grief of 25 widowed buſbandr» 


ft # Stng with wy load raving with abn. 
Abandoning my now forgotten care, 
Of counſel, comfort, and of hope bereft, 1 
My fire, my ſon, my country==gods I left, - 185 
fn ſhining armour once again 1 ſheath, er OR 
Ny be 0 king ee es 


* Carcleſs of danger, and rendered wild by the 


| loſs of her, who was his' © better balf,” he ruſhes 


again into the flames of the city, and again riſks 
his own life for the recovery of his wife, till at 
laſt, having been miraculouſly informed of her 
e he returns diſconſolate to 00 di 
Then—“ Ceffi,”” &. - 1 
« J yield to fate, unwillingly retire, | 2 5 : 
And loaded, be ppg. 09-1 4 ame yl wh 


We trace the filial piety of our 3 


in theſe acts of affection, and duty towards his 
father, but alſo in his obedience to him, and his 
regard for his admonitions. Although he was 
che leader and chief of the exiled Trojans, who 
- were, ſecking another country on the mo 
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of Unzynnca, yet ye do not fee him lng with 

the ſeli · will and authority of the f in command, 

but conſulting and regarding, on all occaſions, 

the advice of Aucntsts. Such conduct, had 
he been dependent on his father, or had abſo- 

lutely needed his counſel; would have been leſs 
meritorious, but in the ſituation of Anias, was 
& proof of the Higheſt reſpect, and moſt dutiful | 
deferchce.—I cannot paſs over without notice 
their affecting meeting in che Ex vstav groves, 
| whither Zxzas had been adimoniſhed to pene- 
trate by the repeited appearance of his father's 
ghoſt. In obedience to his commands, and to 
obtain kis further advice, the hero, conducted by 
the Starr, arrives at laſt in thoſe deligbtful fields; 
where THz oO are fabled to n TIO __ 
eds = ANY and cries S r 


His run DURUM PIZTAS | be 


© Od hep ene 
Ono e me to behold thy face? 
The love and pious duty which you pay 
_ the perils of ſo hard a way. '” 


AP "2.55 
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Mr. Deans his tranſlation: inte. to Sh 
had in particular view the illuſtrating of this great 
virtue in ZEx8AS, when he called him in fo bold 
a figure TME TEIA. DUTY, an expreſſion, which 
though not warranted by the original, is at once 
beautiful and appropriate. 
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Vour ſacred ghoſt before my, fleeping eyes | 
2 and often er u this Neid e enterprife. 

- But reach your hand, oh parent ſhade, en 8406 
Te dear embraces of your longing fon r 


= Ihle Nan Fiirai,, Durx thus replies 3. + NM 5 


LY 


& „ wy 


enlarge ba this occaſion, though the ſubje and 
the cxample are. 
more extenſive elucidation ; I cannot however 
leave the ZEnzib without fema! ing that VIII 
evidently put the higheſt value on this duty, and 
makes it a prominent ſeature in all his good cha- 


raters. I am particularly ſtruck with chat ex - 
quiſite paſſage, where he makes Nuvs deliver 
'as his concluding and ftrongeſt reaſon, why be 


was unwilling to take with him his friend Eogy-. 


Axus on a dangerous enterpriſe, chat if any acci- 
. dent ſhould happen to him, it would be the moſt 


terrible afflition to his mother. This was 2 


great proof of the filial love of Nisvs himſelf, 
dog bacon bene wy nes Gre 


| own, but for the mother of bis wand, * 


gar,“ Oe. 
"AZS« 4 


el 
Nor let a mother's curſe wy name pure; 
| Thy pious parent, be bor love of hee. 


| Forſook the coaſts of friendly Sicily, 
——— — * 
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capable of a much better and 
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3 
Some faults, tho? ſmall, PER grow. $ 
Daros 


v — —„— 
To the SYLPH. 

« Sin, | ; | 
"Tir your . number Lippe 
expreſſes his ſenſe of the incivility of thoſe 
people, who entertain their gueſts with ſpeci- 
mens of their ill-humour, inſtead of a chearful 
hoſpitality ; and who ſpoil a good table by quar- 
relling with cach other about the qualities of 
their proviſions ; I beg leave to complain alſo of 
a grievance which is more vexatious, inaſmuch 
as it haraſſes the gueſt, while it is not felt, or ſo 
much as perceived, by the authors of it. I al- 
tude alſo to a practice in many people of find- 
ing fault with every thing that is brought to 
their table; but then, Sir, it is not a real, but 

C6: | an 
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an eden cenſure; pradtiſed either as a bait for 
approbation of their proviſions, and. in expecta- | 
tion that their gueſts will praiſe, in proportion. 
as they depreciate, them; or as a miſtaken point 
of politeneſs, and a ſuppoſed neceſſary attention 
to their friends. I am very ſorry,” ſaid a lady, 
at whoſe houſe 1 dined the other day, © that we | 
are obliged to put you down to /uch a dinner, 
Mr. B. — by the way, the dinner was a very 
plientiful and elegant one; and provided expfeſsly 
for the entertainment of myſelf and a few other 
friends on invitation, which rendered ſuch a kind 
of apology abſolutely ridiculous.— When you 
condeſcend to take fare with us, continued ſhe, 
© you mult exerciſe your indulgence in allowing 
for deficiencies.” At table, putting the wing of 
a fowl into my plate, I can't indeed recom- 
mend this,” ſaid ſhe, © theſe fowls are not ſo fine 
as I could wiſh them. They're rather /mall, 
my dear, interrupted the huſband. — You don't 
find that wing tender, Sir? Yes, indeed, very 
tender. I fear not,* ſaid the lady, C1 had 
ſome ſuſpicion they. were not quite ſo young as 
they ſhould be, when the poulterer brought 
them.” This was an obſervation ſo little war- 
ranted by their appearance and flayour, that no- 
thing could be more abſurd: it brought out, 
however, a general commendation from the 
company. In the ſame manner almoſt every 
thing we taſted was firſt depreciated on the one 
— | hand, 
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kind; and then commended on the other; to the 
great diſpleaſure of myſelf, who love ſincerity 
better than compliment; and prefer a hearty 


welcome to an oſtentatious hoſpitality, But, Sir, 


it was not enough that I was obliged to proteſt 
_ repeatedly during dinner, that what I eat was 
© Very god, very excellent, — the be I ever 
eat in my life,” and ſo forth; but aſter I had given 
unequivocal proofs of my ſincerity by making a 
hearty meal, the lady of the houſe inſiſted © that 
J had made a very poor dinner,'—< was afraid 1 
did not like it.. I aflured her ſhe was never 
more miſtaken—twas in vain—the aſſeverations 
of my tongue had no better effect to convince 
her, than the exerciſe of my teeth; ſhe ſtill af- 
firmed” © that I bad eat notbing; and her huſ- 
band joined her in regretting that they had pro? 
vided nothing better, or more is my palate. Now, 
Sir, this is downright provoking, that a man is 
neither to have credit for his words, nor his 
actions; and that after having ſwallowed more; 
perhaps, than he either deſires, or likes, he muſt 
undergo the mortification of being told that he 
has © eat nothing,” and hear his © want of appetite” 
made the ſubject of lamentation. I aflure you, 
Sir, I have ſometimes ſuſpected this kind of be- 
haviour to be ironical, and have often reſtrained 
my appetite, for fear of incurring what I have 


deemed a circuitous cenſure upon it. I recollect 


«very humorous method which a friend af 
; | CER - ming 
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mine once practiſed, in order to put a ſtop to : 


this kind of behaviour at a houſe which he 


often frequented. After having /ufſered (to uſe 


his own phraſe) for a long time the politeneſs 


of his hoſt, he determined to agree with him for 


the future, and to be directed entirely by bis 


opinions in every thing that ſhould be offered 
to him. Accordingly when the gentleman put 


a bit of fiſh upon his plate with a doubt herber 
be would find it good,” my friend immediately ſent 


| it away. When he begged him to taſte a diſh 
(on which his cook had evidently taken great 
pains,) at the ſame time apologiſing for it, the 


other declined it. And when he depreciated the 


ſtrength, or fineneſs of his ale, my friend di- 


rectly called for table-beer, or water. This con- 
duct at firſt alarmed our hoſt for my friend's 
health ; then aſtoniſhed him ; then led him to 


reflection; and at length ſeemed to be compre- 
hended by him; for he gradually left off calum- 


niating his own proviſions ; my friend's wonted 


appetite returned, and he can now, he ſays, take 


a comfortable dinner, without compliment or 
ceremony, where before he could not get through 
a meal without ſtopping twenty times to praiſe 
it, nor prove his reliſh of it without argument, 
as well as eating. For the advantage of thoſe 
who have not fortitude enough to follow my 
friend's example, I beg you to inſert this letter, 


_ es Srrrn; and I cruſt that if any of your 
| ; readers 


cc 


| 
= 
f 
1 
| 
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readers are guilty of the errors it is meant to 
reprehend, it will have the effect of convincing 
them that polzzeneſs, when overſtrained, degene- 
rates into incivility; and that they who fb for 
praiſe, on whatever occaſion, deſerve to meek 
with DUDE h 


«1 am, 
cc Yours, &c. | 
cc SxMPLICIUS.” - 
Do the SYLPH, 
c Sin, 


As1 have often amuſed myſelf by tracing the 


different modes of AFFECTATION, as they have 


occurred in various ſubjects that have come un- 
der my notice, I ſhall preſent you, for the en- 
tertainment of your readers, a few traits of this 
folly, no leſs difguſting, than laughably abſurd, 


« The firſt inſtance I ſhall mention is in the 
dancing-maſter, who comes to my houſe occa- 
ſionally for the purpoſe of teaching my daugh- 
ters. The pride of this gentleman, who has 
never been out of England, is to be thought un 
maitre de danſe de Paris—a French dancing- 

| maſter. He has picked up a ſmattering of French 
50 language and manners at the Opera- houſe, and 
does every thing, therefore, à la Francoiſe, To 
ſhew 
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ſhew his familiarity with that tongue, he is con- 
tinually peſtering us with a jargon of unintelli- 
gible ſounds, and even ſuffers his inſtructions to 
be miſunderftood by his pupils, ſooner than give 
them in plain Engliſh. For to ſuch a pitch does 


this fellow carry the joke, that he pretends, © he 4 
cannot for de ſoul of him learn to ſpeak dat En- * 
gliſn tongue avec facilitc' I aſſure you, Mon- I 
fieur,” ſaid he to me one day, as I was preſent, fc 
while my daughters danced, * dat I have taken I 
all ze pains in de vorld pour apprengre votre langue, . 

but for all dat I have been en Angleterre more 

dan ten years, yet, Monfieur, I have been ſo much 

wid de foreigners at de Qpera-houſe,. dat 1 have r. 
made de very bad progres —Hold up de head, * 
Man' selle, Tenez vous DROIT, —De right foot, ti 
Miſs—3on— Da was 'R 2, Manſieur. —Hz bien, fe 
dat will do, ladies, for de Preſent, —— - Monfeur in 
votre * er ra ſerviteur, J 
RF tr 
j | e hall notice, next, the ridiculops condnct h 
1 of a lady, whoſe affectation is a pretended reve- i b. 
by rence for learning and learned men. My dear N 
1 madam,” ſaid ſhe to my wife the other day, c I hi 
| was in company lately with ſuch and ſuch gen- — at 
tlemen, who you know are /ittiraty, and you tc 
I! can't think how I was improved by their con- re 
| | verſation —There” s nothing ſo edifying as the fo 
| diſcourſe and company of learned men- Pray,” | pi 
| 2 25 my ee? © what did theic gentlemen Jo, in 

that 
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that you * them ſo edifying??— Why—I— : 
I can't ſay they ſaid much——you know learned 


men don't like to fay a great deal before women— 
but, however, I have often heard them talk about 
Mercun and the plants and clipſes—and a— 


America and you know all that muſt be vaſtly 


improving to «s—For my part I'm quite de- 
lighted with their converſation, and could liſten 
for ever—for I aſſure you, Madam, every time 


I hear them ſpeak, I'm convinced more and 


more * a poor ignorant creature 4 am !* 


« I ſhall 3 at preſent, add one more cha- 
raſter, which I copy from an acquaintance, 
whoſe friends will not regret his ſeeing his pic- 
ture here, if it induce him to ſhake off his 
foible. He is a profeſſional man, and his fail- 
ing is, that he wiſhes to be thought a man of 


uncommon induſtry, and attention to buſineſs, With 


this view, if a friend call in to chat a little with 


him, he ſuffers him to wait a quarter of an hour 


before he appears, and then apologiſes with re- 


peated profeſſions of the preſſure of buſing/s upon 


him, and regrets that he has hardly leiſure to 
attend to his friends :—if he has invited a party 
to a game at cards, he will leave his wife to 
receive them, and let half the evening paſs, be- 
fore he makes his appearance, though he has, 
probably, been only loĩtering in the mean time 
in his ſtudy, or lounging over 2 newſpaper; 
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and if he is to ſpend his evening abrösd, he 


frequently does not arrive at his friend's höuſe 


till ten o'clock; and then entertains the company 


with a tireſome account of ſome important bu- 


neſs he was obliged to go through, before he 
could come. This kind of affectation is as ab- 
furd, as it is troubleſome and fatiguing ; for 1 


think ſuch a man muſt feel himſelf doing a 


very unpleaſant penance, while he is endeavour- 
ing in ſo ſtrange a manner to inſpire others 


with an idea of his confequence. I ſhall make 


no remarks upon theſe characters, as 1 con- 
ceive I have placed them in a light ſufficiently | 


ſtriking to preclude any occaſion for it; but 


ot — 


if you think they will amuſe, or inſtruct your 


readers, I may perhaps trouble you to inſert a a 


tew more at another "Ong." 


0 1 am, &c. 


Four moſt humble ſervant, | 
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actual ſervice of vice, that they become eicher 
fooliſhly uſeleſs, or deſtructively dangerous. 


So when the pencil of the artiſt ſpreads living 


ſcenery on the canvas, if it preſent to the eye a 
pleaſing landſcape of nature, or to the mind a pic- 


tured moral in diſguiſe, the work is beheld with rap- 
| ture, and contemplated with advantage. Butif the 


painter proſtitute his talents ro the intereſts of vice, 
and pourtray licentious ſcenes of immorality and 


luxury, he debauches and corrupts his ſpectators, | 
and conſigns himſelf and his productions to ex- 


ecration and contempt. The following tale, 
which has lately come to my hands, appears to 
poſſeſs every requiſite to gratify curioſity, and 
amuſe the fancy, while it conveys a moral of 


the nobleſt kind. I publiſh it, therefore, with- 
out heſitation, in confidence that it will be found 


at once amuſing and inſtructive. 
Tn TABLETS, 


"ig ſun was now loſt behind the ** moun- 


tains of Marſarat, when the coolneſs of the even- 
ing invited Leysac and LeTiMa into the neigh- 


| bouring plains. Levsac was the pride of the 


'MKrepherds, and the deſire Ny the maidens, flou- 
\ _— 
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fancy, and gratify curioſity. It is ben they 7 | 
are diſplayed without deſign, or preſſed into the | 


_— ak 1 3 
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riſhing, like a young plantain, in all the vigour. 
and comelineſs of youth. Lx rA, faireſt of 


women, like the heliotrope opening ta the 


newly-riſen ſun, ſeemed to court, while ſhe 


commanded, the irreſiſtible homage of beauty, | 
at once the idol of the youths, and the envy of 


the daughters of Saarlem. Such was the pair, 
who were now arrived beneath the branches of 


an aged palm. Rapt in each other, they had 
not a thought beyond themſelves, nor perceived 


the approach of an old man, who was gradually 


advancing towards the tree, till he A 


e in the allowing words. 


e, My children, PREP 3 of i ine 
nocence, the friend of virtue, ſalutes you. I 


have long watched over your growing years, 
and beheld you, like the cedars of Marſarat, 
increaſing in beauty, as in ſtature. I have ſeen 


you, in the ſenſibility of youth, cheriſhing in 


your breaſts the early impreſſions of love, and 
exchanging, in the ardour of your feelings, re- 


ciprocal vows of fidelity. Would to ALLan, 
my children, ye were never deſtined to paſs be- 


yond the plains of Saarlem, and that the ſky-- 
tinged mountains of Marſarat might limit the 
utmoſt wanderings of your feet. Then might 
the innocence of your infancy remain with you 
to the days of old age; and your lives flow 
an gently, without temptation, and without 

Dd 2 1 danger, 
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danger, like the ſtill fiream of Liannah, that | 


winds its courſe among the vallies without in- 


pediment, or noiſe. But the book of fate has 
been preſented to my ſight, and I have peruſed 
the dubious language of your deſtinies. Various 


vill be the adventures of both but chicfly thou, 
O Lzysac, art deſigned for an example to future 


ages. The events of thy life will be trying 


and extraordinary, and thy virtue will undergo 
a a ſevere probation, Yet remember, my ſon, 


that whatever be the will of ALL an, his good- 
neſs is ever pre-eminent. 1 f he raiſe up to 
his creatures temptations with one hand, he 


| holds out the means of reſiſting them with the 


other, and to thee He is in this reſpect particu- 


larly gracious. 


ce Know then, O Lersac, that in antient 
times two ſages, renowned for their knowledge 
of human nature, and their ſkill in abſtruſt 
ſciences, compoſed each a” book for the uſe 
and inſtruction of man; both of wonderful, but 
very different properties, agreeable to the op- 
poſite tempers of the inventers.— The TABZLEZT 


or Osuvx (fo called from its author) is an 


unerring guide to man; or at leaſt, it approaches 
in its precepts as near to infallibility, as human 
wiſdom can arrive. But, as a counterpoiſe to 
this valuable quality, it is ſo contrived as to 
be peculiarly difficult and laborious in its uſe. 

When 
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When it is canſalred; it muſt be read carefully 5 
from the beginning, till the ſubject of enquiry | 
is met with, which though it frequently lie in 
the third or fourth page, yet ſuch is the atten- 
tion and penetration neceſſary for the peruſal, 
that the book may be read over ſeveral times 
before it is diſcovered. And not only on every 
ſubject, but every time it is uſed, it muſt be re- 
commenced from the beginning, from which repe- 
tition no frequency of conſultation will exempt 
any one. Whoever ſhall open theſe ſacred 
Pages, and endeavour to come at the wiſdom of 
Osuvn by readier means than he has preſcribed, | 
ſhall fail in the attempt. As an encourpgement, 
however, to its peruſal, the ofrener it is read, 
the eaſier is it of comprehenſion, and the ſooner 
will any ſubje& be found; for by a magic con- 
trivance, its precepts appear in language more, 
or leſs, diſtinct and intelligible, and in ſituations _ 
nearer, or farther, from the beginning of the 
book, in proportion to the frequency and dili- 
gene of . 


& The TABLET or OMRAD, on the contrary, 
is eaſy of conſultation, and clear in its precepts. 
Though comprehenſive in its ſubje&s, it is yet 
ſo conciſe and plain in irs method, that it may 
be read by the indolent and the thoughtleſs, 
without loſs of time, and with hardly any other 
trouble or attention, than merely looking on 
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it; nay, ſuch is the ſimplicity of its contrivance, 


that if opened even at random, it will not fail 
to preſent the advice required. But the moſt 
admirable property of this tablet reſides in a 
certain MIRROUR encloſed in the lid at the end. 
This mirrour, on the ſlighteſt wiſh of the poſ- 
ſeſſor, will preſent to his eye pictures on every 


ſubject and occaſion, and repreſent in lively and 


glowing colours the paſt, preſent, and future 
ſcenes of his life ; ſo as to form both a retroſpe# 
and proſpe? of all that has, or is to happen to 


him, of all the various revolutions. and tranſ- | 
actions of his life, and of the iſſue and circum- 


ſtances of all his projects and deſires. Such are 
the amazing qualities of the TABLET ox OMRA D; 
but liſten, my ſon, to their nature. The pre- 
cepts of this book are eaſily attained, but they 
are uncertain and fallible ; the objects of the 
mirrour too are almoſt always overcharged, 
miſrepreſented, or too highly coloured; ſo that 
the knowledge derived from this tablet, though 


ſometimes true, is generally falſe, and can never. 


be relied on. 


When the ſages had completed their tablets, 
each was ambitious. of their being adopted and 
uſed by mankind, and of perpetuating their 


fame by thus becoming the univerſal counſellors 
of future ages. They mutually, therefore, peti - 


tioned ALLAH to favour their wiſhes, Now it 
en 


% 


«\ 
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happened one morning, that in their travels 
they came to the ſame place, and ſurpriſed each 
other in their reſpective prayers on the ſubject. 
of their tablets. On a ſudden ImaLLian, the 
meſſenger of heaven, ſtood before them. Thy 
Tablet, OOsuvx,' ſaid the angel, is the con- 
ſummation of human wiſdom, and thy precepts 
are the reſult of truth and experience; but it is 
not the will of Al LAH that man ſhould poſſeſs 
alons ſo infallible a monitor. Whoever, therefore, 
obtains the TaBLET or OsMyN, ſhall receive 
alſo the TaBLET or Ou Ab, that the occaſional 
inſpection of the latter may relieve the difficul- 
ties of the former; and that man, having both 
in his poſſeſſion and choice, may exert his free - 
will, and derive from them truth or falſhood, | 
advantage or misfortune, in proportion to his 
virtue, and the pains he is willing to take.” The 
ſages ſubmitted to the will of heaven, and their 
tablets have ſince been beſtowed together. 


* TazsE, my fon, I now put into thy hands. 
Look ſparingly and cautiouſly into the pages of 
Onrad, ſuſpet the advice they offer; and 
above all, truſt not the doubtful and unſubſtantial 
ſhadows of the MIR Ron. They will envelope 
your underſtanding in the miſts of error, and 
buoy up your mind with fallacious hopes, and 
deceitful promiſes. Such too is the inſidious . 
and baneful influerice of this book, that the 
. dltener 
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: niſhment, when they were impatient to ex 


butt rm b 
olfte ner yau inſpect it, tlie leſs eee 
will have to conſult the other, and the more 


laborious will be your feſearches, where true 
knowledge can alone be found. Equally will 


che frequent peruſal of the pages of Osuvx giyr 


you a diſreliſh for thoſe of Oun ab, and leſſen 


- their, influence on your mind.” The oN 


finiſhed here, and putting two ſmall tablets intg 


the hands of Lavsacy n m Wonen to. 


ther Ba F 
Scarcely had. they recavered Goin 3 ſto | 


the preſent of AMRAH. LeTiMa caught the 
tablet of Oux an cagerly from the hands of 
Larsae, Who had already opened the ſacred 

es of Osuvxu. In a moment ſhe interrupted 
his attention by lively exclamations, while her 
eyes ſparkled Wich joy, as the looked into the 
glowing Mianounx. Reęcollecting the prohibi- 
tion of the GENIUS, Leysac chid her curio- 


ſity, and was about to reſume his reading, when | 
"ſhe cried out with rapture, ec See, my Lrsae, - 
it is ourſelves—they 3 Join our . Lig ; 


us for. ever.. 
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Ar theſe words the: threw; ber arms,pound 1 
ä his. neck, and held up the unnd to his eyes. 7 
| Incited b Dy ber pal admiration, - 
ſiſted not bis defire, Hut looked | 
| picture, while ſhe continued —< There, my 
a love, look how che ſhepherds dance before 
our cottage, how they crown, us with ch len 
: of flo fers, and ſeem to hail. us the bappiel 5 
pair among che villisgers of Saarlem. — « And a 
ſhall we not be the happieſt T2 faid the, - raiſing 2 
her ſparkling eyes from t the tablet, and beaming 
: their pa on the face of Levsac, The ap- : 5 5 
love : _was irreſiſtible, | bis ſoul caught. . 3 
| the feet contagion, he followed her = : 
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eyes again to che n picturg, and they 
hung over it together in a reverie of 
rapture. The wild pencilings of fancy oe 
ſpread before them,. and the colouring of hope 
| gave them ſpirit and ſplendour.” Seized with 
| the illuſion, © they dwelt on it delighted, and 
thoughtleſs of the ſpecious fallacy ; while the 
varying taliſman preſented continually new 
ſcenes of wonder, and fed their aſtoniſhed fight 
with the magic of enchantment. Rouſed at 
length from the pleaſing reverie, Levsac be- 
gan to reflect; and reflection preſently taught 
him the error of his eonduct. Straight the 
colours of the mirrour. died gradually away, 
and at the moment when he trembled at the 
apprehenſion of having offended the GEN Ius, 
not a trace was left Upon its Oe of 2 
gay deluſions. | | 
9 1 was now ſolicitous to ; tet his fault by 
| recurring to the pages of OsMyn ; but the 
prediction of AMRAn was fulfilled. He could 
not command his attention, nor underſtand 
what he read; the viſions of, the mirrour till 
Played about his fancy, and the book was 
: cloſed with remorſe. Ltysac, however, was 
not diſcouraged ; he was a youth of an active 
mind, and deſirous of knowledge ; and he was 
| determined by continued application to over- 
come the difficulties of the tablet. An interval 


_ 
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of ſeven” weeks had now. intedvattion;” during 
which his diligence was rewarded. His mind 
became calm and diſpaſſionate, his underſtand- 

ing was improved, and he was ſtruck, par- 
ticularly, with the propriety of the following 
precept written in larger characters than ordi- 


nary. Beware how thou truſie thy ſchemes ef 


futurity.. Muth is the feaſon of ſanguine expetta- * 
tion; but change and uncertainty are the characters 


* E thes s 100 e with 


. | 


29 9 . on the lines, He | 
felt their truth with encreaſed conviction, and 
haſtening to the preſence of LeTiMa, Read, 
my love,” faid he, ©.the wiſdom of Osuv w, 


which I have diſcovered after much perſeve- 
rance in the laborious peruſal of his tablet. 


Uncertain, O LeviMa, are all the flattering 
plans we have ſo often formed together in the 


-eagerneſs of youthful confidence, while the 
eeſtacies of preſent happineſs have ſeemed to 


give us a ſure earneſt of future felicity. But 


ve muſt beware, it ſeems, how we build our 
hopes too high, or promiſe ourſelves a certainty 
of their fulfilment. Even our union, much as 
it is deſired by us both, may never take place, 
for the changes of life are "OP _ unavoid- 


able.” 


E 17 4 
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As w finiſhed cheſs wor, he embraced her 'F 
"hoes it ſeemed not to LeTiMa like the embrace 


of Lzysac. Reflection had tempered its ; wonted 
ardour. She perceived the difference ; and i it 


encreaſed the chagrin to which his ſpeech had 
given birth, © Lavsac,” ſaid ſhe; © what 


means this Mat ? Who ſhall diſappoint our 
hopes but yourſe/f? What change ſhall befal us, 


if you are conſtant? Did not our parents de- 
ſign us for each. other from our infancy ? Have 


we not grown up together in the ſame hope, 


and engaged ourſelves to each other by every 
tie, that love could invent? And laſtly do not 


all the villagers of Saarlem wait with expecta- 


tion for the day that ſhall unite us for ever, and 
make the mountains of Marſarat rebound with 
joy? Why then ſhould we reject ſuch well- 
founded hopes, and diſtruſt the goodneſs of 


ALLan:” —Softened. by her vehemence, Ley- 


SAC gave way : he repeated, however, a part of 


the precept he had read, and faintly pronounced 1 
the name of OSMyYN. —< OsMVYN! 1 ſaid ſhe, 


« why ſhould he predict misfortune to us? Ah, 
Levsac, it is yourſelf I fear more than your 


deſponding tablet. - You are changed. Some 


happier ſnepherdeſs A burſt of tears 
ſtopped further utterance. 1 whoſe love, 


though ſomewhat terhpered, had loſt but little 
of its force, could not ſupport them.” 'He 


_ 18 a in * ns while her head 
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dropped 8 on his ſhoulder. At this critical 
: moment the tablet of Ou, which ſhe had 
kept lately in her poſſeſſion, and which ſhe had 
put up haſtily in her boſom on his arrival, fell 
open to the ground. I, caught his eye, and he 
read—IVrong not, 2 Leys ac, the affettion of LR- 
TIMA ho lives but in thee ; and who errs, if ſhe 
err at all, but through love. It was enough | 
che mind of Lxrsac was too much perturbed 
ſor reflection. He had the ſanction of the 
tablet, and he conſidered not that it was the 
tablet of deceit, but took it up, and read in it 
with eagerneſs to his beloved LBTIMA, whoſe 
cars drank in with greedy Joy the leſſons ſhe ſo 
much delighted i in. Love was the ſubject, and 
g conſtancy, and faith, and happineſs, They 

ruſed with rapture the delightful Precepts— 
the deluſiye promiſes; nor ceaſed they, till 
night cloſed hattily upon them, and the ſhade 
ol the hills — darkneſs upon the vallies 
of Saarlem, 1 


* he lovers were now thoroughly reconciled, 
Day after day ſucceeded, as uſual, without a 
cloud of ſorrow, while the pleaſures of their 
evenings ſeemed to be interrupted by night, 
only to make room for an encreaſe of hap- 
pineſs with the riſing of the morning's ſun. 
As they were ſitting one day at the door of 
Letia's cottage, they diſcerned ſeveral horſe- 

men 
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men approaching, and while they were admiring 
the novelty of the fight, the ſtrangers inſenſibly 
came up, and one of them, forwarder than the 
reſt, thus accoſted Lzysac, My friend, we 
are ſeeking the ſhepherd Lzysac,- who is ſaid 
to inhabit this valley: perhaps thou canſt direct 
us to his dwelling.” “ J am that ſhepherd,” 
replied Leysac. The ftranger, after a mo- 
ments pauſe, turned ſuddenly round to one of 
the horſemen, who from his dreſs and mien 
appeared to be their chief, and exclaimed, 
BI Emir, our ſearch is at laſt ſucceſsful. Be- 
hold the man. We will try him.” faid the 
Emir ſtedfaſtly regarding Leysac, and at the 
ſame time addreſſing him in theſe words, 
« O ſhepherd, we are aſſured by our prieſts that 
thou poſſeſſeſt the celebrated tablet of the ſage 
Osuv x, the fountain of wiſdom, and the ſource 
"of human Knowledge. Tell us then the firſt 
precept it contains.” —< It is this,” replied the 
ſhepherd, <« Remember 10 undertake no affair of 
conſequence on the day it is propoſed to thee, Let 
the night firft paſs over thy councils, and in the 
morxing thou ſhalt ſet about thy work diligently.”— 
Thou art right,“ replied the Emir, “ Though 
we poſſeſs not the tablet, our prieſts have col- 
lected ſome ſcattered fragments of its wiſdom, 
and the precept thou haſt delivered, they have 
declared to be the firſt. Receive then, un- 
_ doubted favourite of Al LAn, the commiſſion | 
328 _ 
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we bring chee.—NisuE U, ſultan of 'Tiſgal, 
ſalutes LEVsAc, the ſhepherd of Saarlem. 
Underſtanding that the wiſdom of OsMyn is 
with thee, and that thou art deſtined to tatſe 
our kingdom to the higheſt pitch of glory and 
happineſs, we ſend to invite thee to our court, 
Come then without delay. Direct bur councils, 
enlighten us with thy knowledge; and as thou 
ſhalt make us the firſt of carthly ſovereigns by 
thy wiſdom and conduct, ſo be thou, under 
Ourſelf, the firſt throughout the * N 


com of Tiſgal. i 


1 heard with aſtonlihment is 8 


of the Emir, and it was ſome time before he 
| could be perſuaded to give eredit to his ſenſes, 
or believe the ſincerity of his earneſt exhorta- 


tions. LETIMA, who was ſtruck with the finery 


of the ſtrangers, ſo rare in the plains of Saarlem, 

2 and inflamed with their difcourſe and promiſes, - 

Was ſecretly in favopr of his going with them; 
and indeed he himſelf was riot leſs inclined, | 

but his conſcience would not ſuffer him to 
comply without at leaſt a ſhew of conſulting 


the advice of Osu vv. He entered, therefore, 


with LeTiMa into the cottage for that purpoſe, 


The tablet was opened, but without effect. He 
found, to his ſurpriſe, every page throughout 


the book blank, except a ſmall part of each, on : 
which appearcd the precept already mentioned 
in his anſwer to the Emir, This repetition of 


a r ſen- 
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24 entevet, afich "DEAR! | to give no Gin 
to his enquiries, aſtoniſhed him, The Emi 

without was impatient. He determined at 
length to take the counſel of Ourao, en- 
couraging kimſelf with the hope that 1 its errors 
might be rectified afterwards by the other, 


He opened the obedient volume, and read i im- . 


mediately, & Go Levsac. The dbor of proſperity 
is open to thee. Power and wealth are beld out 
60 thee in one band, honour and greatneſs in the 
other.” The mirrour too preſented itſelf. They 
looked, and beheld themſelves fitting on à 
throne of ſtate, amidſt the ſplendour and mag- 
nificence of a court, ſurrounded with nobles and 


courtiers— the ſultan himſelf was at their feet, 
and ſeemed to ſürrender his crown into the 


hands of Lzysac. They were interrupted in 


their proſpect of this delightful viſion by the 


entrance of the ſtrangers; and LE Ts ac ſignified 


immediately his Aeter mit to go with them. 
A delay however aroſe. The Emir, whoſe com- 
miſſion was to LEVYSAC only, was unwilling to 
take his fair companion. This unexpected re- 
fuſal diſconcerted both. LETIiMA was firſt 
alarmed, then exaſperated. She was at length, 


in ſome meaſure, pacified by the folemn pro- 
miſes of her lover, who aſſured her his firſt ob- 
ject, when he arrived in Tiſgal, ſhould be to 


procure the ſultan's permiſſion to ſend for her. 


Relying on his promiſes, ſhe took a ſorrowful 


farewel; and Lzysac, in 0 few 5 585 reached 


that populous city. 


9 8 
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N EW arid unuſual ſights were now preſented -. 
to his view. The ſilence and tranquillity of the 
country were changed for the noiſe and buſtle. 
of a great city. The multitudes of the people, 
the buildings, the ſhops, and the ſplendour of 
every thing about him, blotted from his me- 
mory the ſimple ſcenes of Marſarat, and the 
humble vallies of Saarlem. He was conducted 

with all the forms of ſtate to the preſence of 
Misxz2t 3 he was awed by ceremonies which 
he little underſtood, and aſtoniſhed with magni- 
| ficence and luxury, which exceeded even his 
1 Fr. | utmoſt 
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utmoſt ide as.— ec Lzvsac,” ud the ſultan, « the . 
prophecies of my kingdom are upon thee, and 

the hopes of my people reſt upon thy wiſtiom. 
Behold theſe grave and aged Emirs, the coun- 
ſellors of my realm! By their advice T have in- 
vited thee to aſſiſt me in the adminiſtration of 
my government. T hough thy years, like mine, 
are young, and experience has not yet matured | 
thy judgment, yet the favour of ALLan is 
with thee, and the key of human knowledge, 
the taliſman of Osuvx, compoſed after the 
labour and ſtudy of many years, is in thy 
poſſeſſion. Shew us then, O Lersac, the 
ſacred pledge of thy identity, that my Emirs 


may be ſatisfied, and 1 may truſt thee ſafely 
with the reins of power.“ 


At 25 3 of the ſultan, Lzysac pro- 
duced his tablet, explaining at the ſame time 
by what means he had become poſſeſſed of it. 
Some of the Emirs were deſirous of examining 
it; till he informed them that the ctnivs had 
forbidden him to ſurrender it even for a mo- 
ment, or hazard it in the hands of another, — ö 
« Keep it then,” ſaid MisxkEL, breaking up 
the aſſembly, © if ſuch be the will of Aua AB, 
ſacredly and carefully in thine own hands; uſe 
it rightly for thyſelf, for me, and for my people; 
that none may hereafter repent, that I make 
thee my chief vizier; but that happineſs and 


proſperity 
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proſperity may flouriſh among us, and hondür 
attend the man who 9 by che TABLET or 
Osx vx.“ 


4 


Leysac was now conducted to a ſtately 
edifice allotted for his reſidence. © The grandeut 
of its apartments, the richneſs of its furniture; 
the multitude of domeſtics, and the magnifi- 
cence that reigned throughout, ſtruck him with 
encreaſed ſurpriſe. He had been, as it were, 
in a ſtate of ſtupefaction during the whole of 
this extraordinary adventure, 2 every freſh 
occurrence ſerved but to augment his aſtoniſn- 
ment. Such a contraſt to the rude ſimplicity 
he had been uſed to, ſeemed inconceivable. 
Every thing bore the appearance of enchant- 

ment, and ſeemed like the viſions of a dream. 
Buch, however, is the vanity of man, that 
Leysac found little difficulty in accommo- 
dating himſelf to his new condition. His at- 
tendants [hailed him vizier of Tiſgal, and he 
preſently believed himſelf ſo. They put on 
him a robe of purple, and a veſtment of filk ; 
and he forgot that moment the ſhepherd of Saar- 
lem. He ſeated himſelf with affected dignity, 
and threw haughrily one leg over the other, while 
a dozen ſlaves contended for the honour of 
ficting the ſlippers to his feet — My lord,“ 
faid one of them—the ſound ſtartled him, but 
- he ſurmounted it in a moment My. lord,” 

| Th continued 


A 


continued the man, te your ſeraglio is prepared, 1 
and the ſlaves of your pleaſure await your 


highneſs's commands.” — The vizier, in the 


ſimplicity of his education, knew not what they 
meant N * ſtammered he,- —c Les, 


F 


Deſirous of underſtanding what was meant by 
feraglio, he felt for his tablets, and diſcovered 
that they were left in his ſhepherd's-clothes, 
« Give me my tablets,” ſaid he in a tone of 
authority. — What tablets, my lord 8 My 


tablets,” repeated he angrily.— the ſlaves ſtared 


at each other We know not what tablets | 
your highneſs means, nor where they are to be 
found.” — In my”—(he was about to ſay his 
ſhepherd 1 but the words faultered on his 
lips)—# in theſe clothes,” ſaid he. They ſcarch- 


ed but found only that of Oux AD. © Where is 


the other,” ſaid the vizier. What other, my 
lord ? We can find none but this.” Lzvsac ' 
was enraged, he ordered his ſlaves from his 
preſence, and when they were gone, felt for 
the tablet himfelf, but without ſucceſs. It was 
not to be found. Mad with diſappointment, he 
gave way to a paroxyſm of rage, and in the 
frenzy of his mind had almoſt curſed the author 
of a gift, of which he had taken ſo * care. 

Caſing nn. at t length, on the pages 7 | 


OuRaD, 
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Ouran, as they lay open on the 1 his at- 


tention was arreſted by them, and he read in an 
audible voice—QO Lzysac, vizier of Ti al, in 


whoſe wiſdom the mighty MISNEEL confides, and to 
whom the government of his numerous people is en- 


truſted, grieve not on ſo trivial an occaſion. Haſt 


thou not unlimited power throughout the dominions 
of the ſultan ? And will not the knowledge and 


counſel of all be laid at thy feet ? Why then regret 
the loſs of a book, which has bitherto been both 


troubleſome and uſeleſs to thee? Rather enjoy quietly 
thy preſent condition, nor interrupt the current of 
fᷓelicity with uſeleſs lamentalions.— The vizier dif- 
covered in theſe lines a conſolation for his loſs ; 


and to drown the memory of it at once, he 
turned haſtily to the MIRROUR, reſolving to in- 
dulge his fancy in the en Ll. of its 
wonders, 55 | 


The ma ſcenes aroſe at his wiſh, —The 


divan from which he had lately returned, re- 


vived again in the mirrour, with all its attend- 
ing pomp. The ſultan on his throne ſeemed 
again to receive him with gracious condeſcen- 
ſion, and the Emirs of the court were again 
officious in ſhewing him honour, after the ex- 


— 


ample of their ſovereign.—In a moment all was 


changed, and the crowds of a populous city 
were preſented to his view: he himſelf ap- 


peared. riding through the ſtreets 1 in great ſtate, 
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and with numerous attendants ; while the peo- 
ple ſeemed to adore him, as he paſſed, and to 
rend the air with acclamations of Joy. — Next 
came the ſoldiery j in ſight, and the vizier was 
preſently at their head. A confuſed ſucceſſion 
of images now followed rapidly after each other, 


and hurried along his giddy ſenſations. Camps, 8 


bortles, victory, and triumph crowded upon 
hin is ſenſes were bereft with aſtoniſhment 
—the tablet dropt from hjs hand, and he ſunk 
down upon his couch in a trance of amazement, | 


unable to ſupport any longer ſo wondertul 2 
viſion, | 


He was rouſed at length to other ſenſations 
by the entrance of an officer. who came to con- 


ſult him on buſineſs of the ſtate, This was | 


thunderſtroke to the new vizier, who knew not 
ſo much as the forms of buſineſs, or the ſlighteſt 
ſubjects of political knowledge. He had been 


uſed only to the dominion of a ſneępfold, and 
the direction of rural ceconomy. How then 
ſhould he be acquainted with the veighty buſi- 


neſs of an extenſive kingdom, and the multifa- 


rious policy of human government? Conſcious 


of ignorance, he felt his inability; and diſmiſſing 


the officer with an evaſive anſwer, began to re- 


fle ct with a deſponding heart on the difficulties 
of his ſituation. In this dilemma he reſumed 
the tablet he had dropt, but alas! its pages 


were 


> a Mt. 
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were Blank. Not a veſtige of writing could be ; 
traced on them. Struck with the alteration, 
and finding no inſtruction could be derived 
from this ſource, he recurred to the MIR RO UR; 
but ah! what a greater change was here |— 
Diſgrace and deriſion hooted him from his 
palace —Misxxxr frowned Yoon, him—and the 
Emirs of the court inſultingiy {urned Dun, 
Now he beheld himfelf chained down in the 
diſmal depths of a dungeon—and now led 
through the ſtreets in tlic mockery of fate 
amidſt the taunts, the hifles, and the ſneers of 
an inſolent mob. I his moment he was dragged 
to a terrible tribunal and the next hurried off 
without mercy, or compaſſion, to an ignominious 
death. Fear ſhook the taliſman from his 
hand terror and diſmay faſtened on his ſoul 
and the chill of horror froze up his veins. 
Pallid and aghaſt he ſtared with wild ſtupidity— 
his eyes rolled giddily in their ſockets—his knees 
knocked rapidly under their tottering weight 


and he fell with a horrible — lifeleſs to the 
floor. | 


Suddenly the ſcattered ſenſes of the vizier" 
were recalled as by a power from heaven, and 
the voice of AuRAnH ſounded awfully in his 
cars. © Lxysac,” faid the ON Ius in a calm 
but ſevere tone, © is this the reſult of my 
_ favour towards thee ?—this the uſe thou haſt 


made 


p 45 Cd 
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made of the precious gift but the F | 
ment of thy diſobedience is upon thee, and the 


recompence of thy folly is at hind, In the 
valley of Saarlem the tablet of Ouran, and his 


_ deceitful Mt nR OA, were oftenet in thine hands 
than the pages of Osuiyvx. When thou cameſt 
hither with the Emir, it was in defiance of a 


precept, pronounced even at the time by thyſelf, 
whereby thou waſt directed to let the night, 
paſs over thy deliberations, Hadſt thou com- 
plied with that golden precept, thou wouldſt, in 
all probability, have ſeen the folly of undertaking | 


an employment ſo foreign to thy life, and for 


which thou art fo little adapted. And when 


thou didſt undertake it, inſtead of gratifying thy .' & 
vanity with the filly flatteries of the Mizzou, 4 
thou ſhouldſt haye conſulted that invaluable 1 
book, which would have taught thee wiſdom; he 
and inſpired thee with knowledge. Inftead of th 
this, unhappy and careleſs mortal, thou haſt 9% cc 
it! and while thy pride was foothed with the P, 
fine ry of purple robes, thou waſt content to g 
ſpurn from thee the ſoepherd”s coat, though it G 
contained ſo precious a jewel. O Lzvsacy ; th 
deſtined to be an example to future ages, it is —” 
not yet too late to take warning. I will furniſh pil 
thee with the knowledge and the abilities ne- tei 
ceſſary for thy preſent ſtation; I will make thee, fie 
in reality, vizier of Tiſgal ; 1 I will reſtore a 
thes an loſt tablex.”. e of 
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Now loſt, ; { 
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3 N Us novels of PO admin eig thou wile 
have frequent occaſions to conſult it, and if 
thou wilt be happy and profperous, thou muſt = 
conſult it. Let not then. its difficulty: deter thee | 
Perſeverance will conquer it ; and the reward is 
great. Guard it then ſacredly;” continued the 
Gen1vs, raiſing him from the ground, and putting 
the tablet again into his hands, © keep it always 
about thee, in thy bofom by day, and on thy . 
| pillow by night. As for the other it muſt ſtill | 
[2 remain with thee; nor indeed do I diſſuade thee - 
| from a ſparing and prudent. uſe of it. As an 
| amuſement it may occaftonally relax the cares 
of ſtate, but thow haſt experienced enough of its 
5 „„ deception 
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decemian m Re e e  Qaliicd| | 
theſe words, he breathed enlightening inſpiration | 
on the ſoul of Leysac, and was ſeen by him no 


more. 


The appearance of Aux An at this cfltical 


time, and the preparatory ſituation of Leysac 
had a beneficial effect. He ſtudied with aſſi- 
duity the ſacred precepts; he conſulted them 


on every occaſion, and obeyed them with ſcru- 
pulous exactneſs. He entered on the functions 
of his office, and every thing” proſpered under; 
his hands, He redreſſed the grievances under 
which the ſtate had long groaned, and diſtri- 
buted impartial juſtice throughout the land. 
The kingdom of Tiſgal was never at a higher 


pitch of proſperity and happineſs; none of its 
rulers was ever ſo reſpected and honoured as the 


vizier LEVYS, the glory of the fovereign, and 


the favourite of the people. 


Some months had elapſed, when he was ſitting 
in his chair, after a day of uncommon. appli- 
cation to buſineſs, weary and fatigued. To di- 


vert the languor of his ſpirits, he opened the 
pages of Ou RAD, and read them careleſsly, till 
his attention was more cloſely arreſted by the 
following paſſage; Great, O LEVYs Ac, are thy 


exertions; noble and meritorious thy perſevering in- 


| ſry in in the duties of thy ſtation. The kingdom of 


Tiſef! 
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Tiſgal flouriſhes under thy hands, like 4 garden . 


tered with the rains of heaven, and warmed by the - 


genial ſun. Peace, profperity, and happineſs, like 
rivers from a common ſource, have flowed from thy 


government over all the grateful land. But thuu, O 
Levsac, partakeſt not this bliſs: thine is the life of 
labour and fatigue, of care and anxiety, inceſſant and 
comfortleſs. But why, when every object, that can 


| lure thy ſenſes, or indulge thy appetites, tempts thee 


to enjoyment ? Amuſement courts thee in ber gayeft 
mood; and thin-robed pleaſure beckons thee to bliſs. 


Unbend thy mind then, O Lzvsac, and enjoy thy- 


l. Bebold even now gratification is at Band, and | 


the rapture of delight awaits thee in the ſeraglio.— 
Lzysac ſtarted at the ſound ; he recollected to 
have heard it before, and was now determined 
to comprehend its meaning, Summoning, 
therefore, a ſlave, he demanded to be con- 
ducted to the ſeraglio. The will of the vizier 
was obeyed: he was led to the apartments of 
the women, and loſt in a moment of time a vir- 
tue hitherto immaculate. 


- He was now tranſported beyond himſelf. As 
his ſenſes diſſolved in the luxuries of pleaſure, 
his underſtanding was loſt in aſtoniſnment. He 


awaked from the trance of enjoyment only 


to the contemplation of the wonders around 
him, and ſunk again from contemplative wonder 
into the boſom of actual enjoyment, Such a 


„ anke 


number of women, ſuch charms, ſuch beauties, | 


ſo willing, ſo attractive, almoſt exceeded the 


belief of reality; and he drank intoxicating 


draughts of ſo novel and delectable a bliſs.— 
He had been now two days in his ſeraglio, for- 
getful of time, and of his ſtation. The courts 


of juſtice, where he preſided, had been crowded 
as uſual with people, but the chair of his tri- 


bunal was empty. The officers of the ſtate, 


who had regular buſineſs with the vizier, had 


waited in vain for an audience; his ſlaves not 


chuſing, or not preſuming to interrupt his plea- | 
ſures. At length he returned to the functions 
of his office, but with a mind eſtranged from its 


duties. In his moſt ſerious moments his imagi- 
nation wandered to the ſeraglio; and he longed, 


each day, for the hour that ſhould diſmiſs him 


from the councils of his prince, and reſtore him 
to the arms of his women, The affairs of the 


ſtate were daily more neglected; hurry and in- 


attention gave birth to injuſtice, and injuſtice 
created complaints and diſaffection. But in the 
midft of this licentious courſe, he was not with- 


out his moments of ſevere reflection. When 
he conſulted the pages of OsMyn, which he now 


did only on ſtate-affgirs, he met frequently with 
reproofs, which condemned his conduct, and 
ſuggeſtions, which alarmed his fears. Theſe, 
however, he was reſolyed to neglect; and for 
| that purpoſe cloſed the book, as often as he met 


with 
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with the unwelcome admonitions. Pride too, 
which had lately taken poſſeſſion of his heart, 
aided him in his contempt of the warning taliſ- 
man, and taught him to conſider it a diſgrace to 


be controlled even in his pleaſures and retire- 


ments by reproofs, which continually called in 
queſtion his judgment, or his honour. || A cir- 


eumſtance at length occurred, which relieved 


him at once from this difficulty, It had fre- 


quently happened before he was inured to theſe 
reproofs, that he had been ſeized with a tempo- 
rary remorſe. On ſuch occaſions. he would ab- 


fent himſelf from the ſeraglio, or repair to it 


dull and diſtruſtful, from the conſciouſneſs of 
guilt. His women, inquiſitive of the cauſe, 
tried all their arts upon him, and ſucceeded, at 


laſt, in diſcovering it. He unburdened himſelf 


to them, and confeſſed the ſecret reſtraint under 
which he laboured. They were alarmed: they 
plotted to deprive him of the tablet, that they 
might riot without controul, and entangle him 
irretrievably in the ſnares of diſſipation, 


The management of this ſcheme was cats 
to Lamta, his chief favourite. To accompliſh 


it ſhe entreated the vizier's preſence at an enter- 
tainment prepared, as ſhe ſaid, in teſtimony of 
her gratitude and affection. The night, ap- 
Pointed for this purpoſe, was now far advanced; 

Lersac had retired from a ſumptuous banquet 
to the inner receſſes of the palace ; and every 
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thing around him inſpired diſſipation. The 
youngeſt and lovelieſt of his women, decked in 


dreſſes of voluptuous fancy, wheeled before his 


eyes the giddy mazes of the dance, varying con- 
tinually their motions, aad their. poſtures. On 
every change new beauties aroſe, new graces 
were diſplayed, luxurious and free. Meanwhile 


the ſprightly muſic attuned the playful geſtures 


of the dancers, diffuſed its harmony o'er all their 
actions, and breathed upon their ſpirits livelineſs 
and mirth. Then came the ſingers, entering 
by pairs, and rivalling in the looſeneſs of their 
dreſs, the fanciful luxury of the dancers. They 


had prepared their ſongs for the accaſion ; ſongs 


of flattery and love, of pleaſure and delight, in- 
centive of the vizier's paſſions, and grateful to 
his pride. Theſe they poured into his raviſhed 


ears, till ſympathy was kindled in his breaſt: 
His lab'r.ng ſoul now ſwelled with expeQation ; 


his heart panted with the fierceneſs of deſire; 
and turning round to his favourite, who was ſit- 
ting by him on the ſofa, he ſunk down, enrap- 
tured, on her boſom, | 


« Give me,” ſaid Lama, as ſhe threw-her 
arms round his neck, © that curſed tablet, which 
embitters all thy enjoyments. If my lord is 
happy in the arms of his ſlaye, who ſhall re- 
prove his pleaſures, or dare to preſcribe rules 
to the potent viaier of Tiſgal? Believe me this 


book is thine am It profeſſeth to teach 
6 thee z 
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thee wiſdom : but the means are avowedly la- 
borious; while it forbids thee the indulgence of 
thy moſt natural and innocent deſires.— Ah, my 
dear lord, what is there reprehenſible in thy 
preſent felicity ? What but malicious envy, or 
the moſt cruel tyranny could wiſh; / to deprive 
thee of it?” My deareſt. Lama,” replied 
the vizier, © 1 feel the ungrate ful yoke by 
which I am reſtrained ;; but what can I do? 
Can I reje& the wiſdam of Osuv N? Can I dif- 


obey the voice of Aun Au?“ -% Who are 


Osuvx and Amran?” replied ſhe, © inviſible 


tyrants perhaps, who have impoſed this check on 


thee, to abridge thy happineſs and enjoyments, 


while thou art deſtined to toil at their command, 
the flave of their will, and the tool of their 


power. Ah, my lord, beware of their artifice. 


Break. the trammels of mean ſubmiſſion. Rely 


on thine own wiſdom, and thine own power; 
then ſhalt thou be in fact vizier of Tiſgal; then 
ſhalt thou be great and happy indeed!“ 
Exvsac, weary of reſtraint, and wanting only a 
pretext to throw it off, that might ſeem to juſ- 
tify his conduct, caught eagerly at this ſug- 
geſtion. Thy ſuſpicions,” replied he, * are 
juſt. Long enough have I been controlled in 
all my thoughts and actions by an unreaſonable 


and capricious tyranny. Take it my deareſt 


Lanta,” continued. he, © diſpoſe of it as you 


pleaſe, No more ſhall it interrupt our plea- 


ſures; no more throw its envious gloom o'er 
the 
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the raptures of love.” a At theſe words ke it | ; 


into her hands the invaluable tablet; giving up up 
in one fatal and delirious moment, the. guide of 

his life, the wiſdom of 4 ſage, the gift of an 
angel; and ſurrendering himſelf to the balefuf 


and deſtructive Empire of ſenſuality and luſt 123 : 
From this 'ntiſerable hour every thing PS 


changed. Levsac, like a roe-buck eſcaped 
from the toils, rejoĩced in his newly recoyered 
liberty; unconſcious alas! ſuch is the blindneſs 
of human folly, that he had incurred the moſt 
deſperate ſlavery, in the very moment when 
he thought he had attained the fulneſs of li- 


berty. He rioted without bounds; diffipation 


and licentiouſneſs reigned over his ſoul; luſt and 
effeminacy preyed upon him inceſſantly : his 
faculties became enervated; his underſtanding 
impaired; and his heart corrupted. At firft he 
merely neglected his duties, and ſuffered the in- 
ferior officers of the ſtate to pervert their power, 
and plunder their country with unbounded pe- 
culation. By degrees, as his depravity encreaſed, 

he became unjuit, revengeful, and cruel. He 


would iſſue orders from the ſeraglio in the wan- 
tonneſs of power, marked with careleſſneſs, 
with cruelty, or with malice, juſt as his own ca- 
pticious humour, or the imperious will of his 


women dictated. Ruin and deſolation, therefore, 


— — 


made rapid ſtrides over the-kingdom of Tiſgal; 
tyranny and injuſtice ſtalked abroad, Ty "Oe, 


uncontrolled, 
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MEANWHILE the vizier revelled in retire- 
ment. He was ſeldom ſeen abroad; and when- 
ever he was obliged to appear in the ſtreets, pale 
and fpiritleſs as he was, there ſeemed to be Jurk- 
ing in his countenance a ſecret diſguſt of the 
public eye, and a wiſhful impatience to bury. 
himſelf again in the privacies of his palace. In- 
deed his public reception well juſtified timidity, 
and ſtruck him, confcious of demerit, with fear 
and hatred of the people ; for the tongues. that 
once raiſed his name to the ſtars, and filled the 
joyous city with his praiſes, were now mute 
with indignation, and ſullen with deſpair. | 
— I 
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Ic was not long, however, before Ae 
covered the fallacy of his bappineſß, and the in- 
ſufficiency of his pleaſures. Their novelty was 

gone, and with it their ſpirit had evaporated. 
By degrees a liſtleſs heberude crept upon his 
ſenſes, aud ſatiety bereft him even of the ſem- 
blance of enjoyment. Muſic no more poured 
melody into his ſoul; the ſong no more dropped 
flattery into his ears: no longer could the dance 


excite deſire; or the blandiſhments of love re- 


vive ſenſation, Beauty, potent as it is, had loſt 
| its wonted influence; its bloom was faded in 
his eye: even the charms of his Lamix were 


fallen into frigid inſipidity, and diſguſt had ſuc- 


dceeded to the languor of indifference — uch 
was the vizier's ſituation, when he threw him- 
ſelf one evening, dull and diſcontented, on his 


couch. The tablet of OmRran, which had of 


late become che guide and counſellor of his life, 
Was open in his hand; but alas! the magic of 


its charms was gone. Fled was the pleaſing in- 


fluence of its diction, its faſcinating flow of lan- 
guage, its ſprightly ſpirit, and its animated life. 


Dull were now the heavy laboured ſentences, 


vapid the deſcriptions, and taſteleſs the ſubjects. 
His eyes were fixed on the book; but his 
thoughts wandered, broken and confuſed. He 
read; but he read without emotion, without 
comprehenſion, ahd without delight. Atrention 


. lines; and drowfineſs 
ſtole, 


* 
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> ftole, kke a lethargy, over his enervated ſenſes, 
To rouſe himſelf from this torpor of mind, the 


 vizier had recourſe to his mitRoUR—that mir- 


rour, which was once the fancied repreſentative 
of bliſs, the pledge of promiſed happine$ : hut 
here too diſappointment was prepared. As it 
was the nature of this taliſman to hold out te 
the mind at eaſe fallacious pictures and exagge- 
rated views; ſo in the hour when conſalation 
was needed, would its flattering proſprctꝭ va- 
niſh, and its treacherous ſurface change, like a 
_ falſe friend, that flies from his companion in the 
moment of diſtreſs, So was it now. The flit- 
ting images paſſed indiſtinaly over the ſurface, 


without order, and without deſign. Faint, ; 
broken, and evanid, they were like the clouded _ 


landſcape reflected by the ſun on the troubled 
waters. Fancy itſelf could not combine their 


parts; nor the quickeſt apprehenſion catch * 


them, ere they fed. LEVYS Ac diſappointed and 
Chagrined, was about to cloſe the lid, when an 
a ſudden a novel view preſented itſelf, unlooked 
for, to his eyes. He flarted at the light; he 
gazed with aftoniſhment; he roſe in agitatian 
from the ſofa ; again he gazed, and exclaimed 
with emotion, LeTiMa!”'—lt was ſhe. The 
vallies of Saarlem were ſtretched before his 
eyes; the ſhepherd's cottage roſe among the 
hills; and all the glowing landſcape of Marſarat 
gliſtened in the MIRROUR, | | 
* 2 Under 
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Under the branches of a palm-tree ſtood the 


penſive LzTiMa, pale and emaciated, - Melan- 
choly - had preyed upon her beauteous form; 


meagre dejection ſat upon her cheeks, and tri- 


umphed in the ſpoil of health. Her right arm, 


as ſhe leaned againſt the tree, ſupported, her 
reclining head; the other hung liſtleſs by her 
| fide: while her eyes were fixed, in muſing 


ſilence, on a ſtream that rolled before her feet, 
emblem of inconſtancy. There ſtood ſhe, mo- 
tionleſs as a ſtatue: ſave when her heaving heart 


ſwelled, at intervals, in her boſom; and a ſigh, | | 
. iruggling to eſcape, diſcompoſed for a moment 


the calmneſs. of her features. Leysac was 
moved at the ſight. Reviving tenderneſs ſprung 
up in his heart; and all the fire of long neglected 

paſſion ruſhed upon his ſoul.— Suddenly the ſha- 
dowy figure ſeemed to move from the tree. Its 


features aſſumed a look of diſmal ſatis faction; 


it haſtened to the ſtream; and ſtood over it, 


wild and anxious, as if ſtruck with ſome ſtrange 


defign,—Lzvysac was inſtantly alarmed; a fear-- 
ful apprehenſion ſeized him. * What, my Le- 
cried he, as if ſhe were really preſent, 


3» 


TIMA, 


« what art thou doing? what dire meditation 5 
urges thy thoughts While he was ſpeak- 
ing, the mournful i image bent forward over the 
ſtream, not, as when it approached, wild and 
_ -aghaſt, but placid and diſconſolate; looking 
; mir on the waters, as if to ſee what a wreck 
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love had made in its beauteous form. - | 

_ gazed wiſtfully : on- the: watry ſhadow, a tear 
ſtarted from her eye, and fell into the flood: in 
a moment it mixed, and was loft in the paſſing 
current. LRTIMA ſeemed to follow it greedily 
with her eyes, as it floated down the "ſtream; 
her boſom heaved its deepeſt ſigh; ſhe folded 


her arms; ſhe ſhook her head; and her lips 
ſeemed to utter the pregnant thoughts of her 


heart. Then haſtily ſne turned her eyes to a 
ring that was tied on her finger the ring, which 
Lzysac had given her at parting, as the pledge 
of love - and again ſhe ſhook piteouſly her head; 
One might imagine ſhe was likening the fugitive 
tear to the faithleſs LxvsAc; and chiding it for 


leaving her, as he had done, and roving with 
the wandering ſtream, , regardleſs of its forſaken 


miſtreſs.« What, one might fancy ſhe ſaid, 

<« thou diſcontented tear! thou image of my 

faithleſs ſnepherd! muſt” thou too leave me? 
My weary eyes have wept, till they were drained. 
Searce yeſterday could they ſtrain one | ſolitary 
drop to wet this ring, which my grief has daily 
bedewed; yet thou, the laſt perhaps that was 
left, haſt thrown thyſelf wantonly from me, and 
ſee, my ring is dry! 


The utmoſt power of the taliſman had n now 


been diſplayed ; and the fading picture began to 


change. The ſtream, the figure, and the land- 
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ſcape, e eat confuſion, ſunk 5 


pidly from the eye; and in a moment the ſur- 
face of the mirrour was colourleſs and blank. 


The influence, however, of this affecting picture 


was not fo tranſitory. The mind of Lzvysac 


was now a ſea of agitated paſſions, and turbulent 
reflections: - remorſe touched him to the quick, 


He accuſed himſelf of having driven his Lz- 
rin to deſpair he raved—he was frantic— 
then, as returning love ſoftened him to ſorrow, 
| he melted into tears ; he called upon her by a 


thouſand tender names, and conjured her to par- 


don him with all the vehemence of contrition. 
In this condition he retired to his chamber; 
and ſhutting himſelf up for three days from the 
ſight of all, gave way to a boundleſs and un- 
manly grief, irreſolute of action, and torn with 
deſpair. No conſolation could no be ſought 
in the comfarting precepts of Osvun; no re- 


ſource could be had to that wiſdom, which 


would have given him ſure advice under every 
difficulty. His folly had left him only that 
worthleis book, which ſerved but to miſlead his 


judgment, and to toſs him in a continued whirl- 


wind of lawleſs deſires. He reſolved at length 


to {end for her, and horſemen were diſpatched | 


nn to the valley of Saarlem. 


Several a had now elapſed ſince their de- 
| | Py z 
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parture z and ia the mean time the agitation of 
the vizier ſubſided. - It had been, indeed, too 
violent to continue, and was more the effect of 
a ſudden ſurpriſe, and a reproving conſcience, 
than of real penitence, or returning affection. 
He was ſtill indeed anxious for the arrival of 
| LzTIMA3 not that he might compenſate his 
cruel perfidy by pouring into her broken, heart 
the balm of renovated love, and cheriſhing in 
his boſom that injured form, which grief had 
now almoſt deſpoiled of its forſaken charms; bur 
that he might indulge. a licentious pleaſure, and 
number her with, the hapleſs wretches, that 


crowded his ſeraglio. The mind of Lzysac 
was no longer ſuſceptible of love. That gene» 


roſity and tenderneſs of ſentiment, that delicacy 
of thought and action, that chaſtenefs of deſire, 
which | is the ſoul of an elevated and virtuous 
paſſion, were no longer to be found in him. 
Luxury had vitiated his taſte; lawleſs indulgence 
and voluptuous pleaſure had de bauched him. 
He had no longer ſtrength enough for virtue, 
nor inclination to deſire it, "+ 1 


"The meſſengers were. now returned from 
Saarlem; and reported, that after the moſt de- 
ligent ſearch, they could not meet with LETIM A, 
or hear any tidings of her. The vizier felt 
ſorely the diſappointment; and gave himſelf up, 
as was uſual with him now, to a furious fit of 

anger 
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anger and -deſpatt; 
took place about this time, - which directed his 
attention to a new object, and buried i in a ſe: 
"a oblivion the ill-fated ibaa es 


A 


* 
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te was a vou i warm propenſities 


and luxurious appetites. Having placed the 
adminiſtration of his kingdom in the hands of a 
man, who was thought to poſſeſs the favour of 


heaven, and the wiſdom of a ſage, he gave him- 


ſelf up to every licentious gratification, which | 
Ingenuity could invent, and power command. 
His ſeraglio was filled with the handſomeſt wo- 


men of Tiſgal ; ; and his emiſſaries were conti- 
nually traverſing the country in queſt of freſh 


beauties. Among others that were daily ſent 


up to the ſeraglio, was one of an uncommon - 


diſpoſition and behaviour. She was beautiful 
and young; but ſpiritleſs and inanimate. Her 
features, caſt by nature in the mould of fym- 


metry, were proportioned to the niceſt eye; but 


ſickneſs and melancholy ſeemed to have thrown 


over them a veil of irregularity and languor, 


which at once excited pity, and rebuked deſire. 
There was, moreover, a latent ſweetneſs in her 
looks, and a delicate ſoftneſs diffuſed over her 
countenance, which ſeemed to indicate a ſoul 
ſuſceptible of every tender ſentiment. Burt, after 
all, ſhe was averſe to love—ſhe hated man. 
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Warn Manta” 929 to 10 him jullice, | 
was more deſirous to win, than command) had 
thrown himſelf at her feet—when, in the ardour | 
of deſire, he preſſed her by every tender argu- 
ment for one kind look — one favourable ſymp- 
tom to keep alive his hopes —ſhe would hear 
him ſullenly with averted face. Then, looking 
| ſternly upon him, ſhe would forbid him . 
: hope, or to love—while diſdain kindled in her 
eyes; and, for a moment, fluſhed her glowing 
features with a vivid animation, 


bibs - 


Such was the hve, whom not Mami 8. 
authority could influence, nor his entreaties 
1] 1 move. 
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move. Deſire is whetted by reſiſtance; and = 


the ſultan, baffled in his attempts, was more 


eager in the purſuit. In the wildneſs of his 
deſpair he had recourſe to his vizier ; and, 
ſtrange as it was! confulted the firſt miniſter of 
a mighty kingdom on the means of ſubduing 
the obſtinacy of a female ſlave. _ Such is the 


infatuation of unbridled paſſions—the folly of 
human condutt !— 


The curioſity of Leysac was excited by the 
warm deſcriptions of the youthful ſultan. He 
returned to his palace, full of new and tumul- 
tuous deſires, which he indulged without re- 
ſtraint; and at length, in the violence of his 
paſſions, formed the deſign of rivalling his 
maſter, and intriguing with the miſtreſs of his 
ſovereign. The ſcheme was daring and dange- 
rous ; but it opened to him a view of variety in 
his pleaſures, and he was now, alas! fooliſh and 
abandoned enough to attempt any thing. Pre- 
ſuming on the credit, which the fame of his 
tablet, and the wiſdom of his early meaſures 
had given him, and which his late mal-admi- 
niſtration had not yet totally effaced; and taking 
advantage of the diſpoſition of Misx EL, who 
had put into his hands unbounded power — 
originally from confidence in his integrity and 
knowledge; but latterly to procure himſelf 
more leiſure for his n pleaſures, and re- 


lie ve 
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10 himſelf at once from the cares of buſineſs, 
which diſſipation, had rendered odious to him— 
tie vizier had become vain and tyrannical to 
che greateſt degree. He tyranniſed over the 
ſtate by corruption and intrigue; he domineered 
over his ſovereign by preſumptuous arrogance, 
and crafty artifice. MisxxEL felt the yoke ; 
but was unable to ſhake it off—and perhaps un- 
willing, while it enabled him to gratify his ſe- 
cret inclinations. The preſent deſign of his 
miniſter was, however, the moſt inſolent. 


In purſuance of his ſcheme, it was not long 
before he contrived to corrupt the integrity of 
the chief eunuch—a man, who for ſeventy years 
had been the faithful ſervant of the ſultans of 
Tiſgal!—what is it that wickedneſs in power 
cannot effect? — The appointed hour was now 
arrived for his introduction into the ſeraglio. 
He went privately to the palace, and put him- 
ſelf under the guidance of the eunuch, who con- 
ducted him to the door of an inner apartment, 
and retired. The vizier entered without noiſe. 
A lamp, which had nearly ſpent its oil, thre a 
gloomy ſhade around the room. At the further 
end was a female thrown negligently on a ſofa. 
Her face was averted from him, and reſted on her 

left arm, which hung looſely over the ſide of 
the couch. Round her neck had fallen her hair 
in u crowyed and diſhevelled ringlets, as if anxious 
; 11 2 to 
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to cover a boſom whiter than ivory, and which 


its miſtreſs had too careleſsly expoſed. On her 
head was no other covering than a narrow faf- 
fron · coloured fillet; and her whole attire, looſe 
and diſordered, beſpoke a mind reſtleſs and un- 
happy. « Ah,” exclaimed ſhe at this moment 
in a weak and melancholy voice, © wretched, 


miſerable is our lot, born to be the ſlaves of 


love, the victims of the perfidy of man!“ At 
theſe words ſhe raiſed her head, and beheld the 


vizier. Suddenly ſhe ſtarted from the ſeat, and | 


turning herſelf indignantly from him, exclaimed, 
e Why, my lord, doſt thou continue to per- 
ſecute me?“ She had. miſtaken him for the 
ſultan, whoſe habit he had aſſumed to facilitate 
his entry; and the faintneſs of the lamp aided 
the deception. The vizier was awed by her 


firmneſs, while he beheld her with ſilent aſto- 


niſhment, and doubtful contemplation, 


Her form, as ſhe now ſtood before him, was 
ſymmetry itſelf - her poſture the graceful at- 


titude of elegance and beauty. Her body, 


averted from him, had aſſumed a poſition fa- 


vourable to the' view, and calculated to exhibit 


her ſhape in its fineſt proportions, Her head, 
bending a little forwards, had arched her fine, 
_ taper neck into a beauteous curve, in which the 
ſoft, blue veins, unhidden by her hair, that 


"oa" ot . 


— 
— 
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ſlill hung on one ſide, wandered playfully along. 
Before her face ſhe held a handkerchief to ſtay 
the tears, that were ſtarting from her eyes; 
while her right hand, with the palm inverted, 
was ſtretched behind her, and ſeemed as if it 
bad him retire. At this moment the gaſping 
lamp threw a ſudden blaze round the room he 
beheld her more diſtinctly he ſeemed to re- 
cogniſe a form, to which he had not been un- 
accuſtomed and ſtepped forwards with heſita- 
tion. Turning round haſtily to reprove him, 
ſhe let her hand fall from her face —again the 
glimmering light flaſhed upon her — * Lz- 
TIMA!” exclaimed the vizier “ Legysac!” 
cried ſhe, ſinking to the floor. —Infſtantly he 
caught her in his arms—they ſunk together 
on the couch—and light fled "= ever from =_= 
lamp. — | „„ 


IIn a moment the room was again illuminated, 
and the ſultan Mis xREL entered. The reſtleſſ- 
neſs of deſire preyed upon his ſoul, and he was 
come again to try the perſeverance of his lovely 
ſlave.— What a ſight was here! He heheld 
her in the arms of a man, - motionleſs and 
ſtretched. Life ſeemed to have flitted from her 
lips ; her hands hung languid at their length; 
while her head reſted nerveleſs on the vizier's 
boſom, where ſhe ſeemed to have taken up 
cr laſt repoſe—her refuge from the world.— — 
| Jealouſy 
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Jealouſy boiled in the veins of Misxzzs.. He ; | 


would have ſpoken ; but rage choaked the paſ- 


ſage of his words, and he ſtood gaſping for 


breath, and for utterance. - The vizier. too was 
confounded. Terror bk him of his mind. 
He let his precious burden fall propleſs to the 


floor; and ſtarted upon his feet aghaſt, and 


ſtaring with wild vacuity in the face of his ſor 
vereign.—“ Villain wy | cried the ſultan at laſt, 
 & Traitor He could utter no more. The 
tide of his paſſions returned with double vio- 


lence, At length he ſtooped down over the | 


proſtrate body of LzTiMa, as if to raiſe her 
from the floor. At that moment a dire thought 


| ſprang up in the heart of Levsac., He drew 


his dagger from beneath his cloak, and aimed 


it furiouſly at the loins of the ſtooping ſultan — 


Inſtantly it was wreſted with violence from his 
hands by an inviſible power; and a voice, that 


ſhook the very palace, cried out, «© Wretch ! 


vwouldſt thou alſo murder thy ſovereign ?*'——— 


Diſmay ſhot, like lightning, through the ſoul of 


LxvsAC ; his ſenſes wandered, and the flitting 


image of AMRan ſeemed to paſs before his 
ſwimming eyes. He fled at length from the 


room ; he eſcaped from the palace; and enter- 
ed breathleſs and terrified into a houſe, which 


ſtood open in his way, and which in his agita- 
tion he had miſtaken for his own. 


6 
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It was the houſe of an Emir, who was an 
enemy to MisNzzL ; and who was juſt returned 
home from an entertainment. Secing-a ſtranger 
had entered with him, he turned round My 
lord the vizier !” cried he with ſurpriſe, © your 
highneſs ſeems perturbed ? Hath any miſhap 
befallen you ?”—Lgysac, ſcarce able to ſupport 
his trembling limbs, was ſilent. Speech and 


recolleQion at length returned to him; and re- 


tiring with the Emir into an inner apartment, 
he recounted his whole adventure at the palace, 
omitting only the circumſtance of the dagger. 


And is your highneſs,” ſaid the Emir, t ſs 


terrified at this diſcovery ? Look on it rather as 
a lucky incident, and improve it to thy ad- 
vantage. Long enough has this mighty king - 

dom been ruled by thy wiſdom, while a weak 
and effeminate boy wears the regal diadem, and 
robs thee of the honour and pre-eminence due 
to thy extraordinary talents. Be ſultan, O Ley- 
sac; it is in thy power, and let the worthleſs 
Misxezr ſuffer the fate, which, be aſſured, he is 
preparing for thee.” —Lzysac was ſtruck with 
the 1dea; he conſented—a plan was haſtily 
formed—and the Emir went forth to ſecure , 
the aſſiſtance of ſome friends, on whom he 
thought he could depend —The vizier was now 
left alone. His late alarm was rapidly ſub- 
ſiding; and in the pride and folly of his heart, 
he already thought himſelf ſultan of Tiſgal, and 


1 purned, 


Ke. 
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fourned;; in idea, the proſtrate Misnzzw from 
his feet. So full was he of anticipated gran- 
deur, that he could not forbear glutting his A 
eyes with a Hong; of, it in his enchanted „ 


KMIRROUR,. 5 1 


F F - 


FRY the never - filing iniagery ſprain - 
97 forth; and all the pageantry of 
ſtate glittered on his ſight. But chief, the ſol- 
diery attracted his notice. They filled the 
ſtreets of Tiſgal they ſurrounded the palace, 

they entered it with arms - deſtroyed all op- 
poſition and forced themſelves into the re- 
treat of the ſultan. Him. they ſeized—dragget 
forth into the'ſtreets—threw at the vizier's feet, 
and then ſeemed to hail their new maſter ſultan | 
of Tiſgal,—Leysac, as he beheld, caught the | 
inſpiring ardour, and he cried out with emotion, 

« Yes, I am ſovereign—Lonc LIVE Levysacy - 

SULTAN OF T1sGaL.” —Scarce had he ſpoken 

the words, when a noiſe, as of a rifing wind, 

aſſailed his ears; he turned ſuddenly round, and 
behold ! the GxnIvs ſtood before him, | 
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ee tte: the e cf chy igh guflt ? Scethe 
fatal ifſue of Hcentiouſneſs and luxbry lb They 
have led thee, firſt to a neglect of thy duries, = 
and a ſufferance- of evil then to actual ink 
Juſtice,” to rapine; "agd tyrahny: TReu hüſt 
entered, like a thief, ine the palace ofichy 
ſovereig ou haſt» draw thy dagger againſt 
his lifez und art now in open rebellibn. The 
peace of thy country, aud-tlie-blood-of its 
habitants thou ſetteſtaat naught, [whil delle 
hurttes thee on to every crime. Vet thiqkeſt 
wo NW 4-4 thou, 
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: thou, ingonſiderate man, that inſurre&tion hangs 
upon. thy nod, and that a mighty nation can = 
be fo eaſily led to treachery and rebellion, as 
to overturn in one night a throne that has ſtood 
for ages? O Levsac, ere thou pry ſultan of 
Tiſgal, thou mult L RAR N wisdon.“ — The -- 

_ ,vivs ſpake, and diſappeared. —Inſtantly the 

' houſe ſhook to its very foundation—the walls 

vVvere parted aſunder—the whole city of Tiſgal - 
funk down into the earth before the eyes of 

| Lyysac, and in a moment he _ himſelf, 
alone, on a ſpaeious p . 3 


It was now the 3 of TRE * : 
ture, ſuffering a general anarchy, ſeemed to be 
maintaining unequaT conteſt with her rebellious 
elements. The thunder burſting over the head 
of Leysac, broke with a horrible craſh, as il 
the very univerſe were ſnapt, and the Tapid 

lightning deluged with ſudden light the Whole | 
ſpace of heaven, and covered the globe with 
one vaſt cope of fire; while thickeſt darkneß 
brooded, at intervals, over the face of the eatth. 
— Meanwhile the ſtruggling winds rent each other | 
violently aſundery and the rain, driven as with 
a ſledge, beat inceſſantly on the ground. LEx- 
sac: unable to reſiſt the force of the ſtorm, fell 
on his face ta the earth; where he lay for ſome 
time, half dead with amazement-and fear. He 
ee at length, to the covert of a roinous | 
2 „ | hovel, 
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bovel, which afforded him a filerbſe theless, 
till the tempeſt abated, and the morning r& 
| ſtored order and tranquillity to che Woche N 
world —Alas! it brought not peace to d 
| foul of Lxrsac. Dreadful as was the ftokm be 
had weathered, a more terrible one was. fiſing | 
within him. Recollection, chat p "Wh 
foe of the guilty, brought back to His mind the 
Paſt ſcenes of his life, and reflection, like a 
worm, preyed upon his ſoul, Remorſe, con- 
trition, terror, and regret, agitated his thoughts, 
and worked up in his diſtracted boſom a tempeſt _ 
ol turbulent paſſions. In this deplorable ſtate of 
mind he travelled onwards the Whole day, nei- 
ther caring, nor perceiving, where he went, till 
| ee night again. reminded him of his 
diſmal ſituation, and hunger gnawed in his 
ſtomach. At this juncture he caſt his eyes 
hopeleſsly round the plain, and thought he dif- 
cerned horſemey approaching him, He halted ; | 
and by degrees they drew nearer.— They were 
a company of merchants, to whom, when they 
had overtaken him, the wretched Lzvsac ap- 
plied nn in Js voice of OY 8 — 


tion. : "ES 


\ 


# Who art thou,” ſaid one of them, cc that 
art wandering alone on theſe deſert and ex- 
tenſive plains, over which none paſs but the 

| merchants of Carmel?” © Alas!” anſwered he 
| K k 2 | in 


EL 
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; in a weak tone, cc I am Tanks vizicr of Tit. W 
th pr 27 Vixier of Ti ial !!. 72 replied the other, _ 
22> ON tligu lookeſt . indeed like a vizier in this miſe- 
. xable, congition, and that peaſant's dreſs.” — — 
Ae aas indeed in a ſhepherd's dreſs—that 1 very 
_ dreſs. which he had brought to 'Tiſgal from the = 
2M valley of. Sagglem 3 but, he had not perceived . 
it.— I ain, repeated he, © in truth vizier of 
;Tiſgal, bur give me to eat, or 1 ſtarve.” —The | 
| merchants, . hearing him perſiſt i in his aſſertion, . | 
thought him diſordered in his ſenſes. They M 
.relieved; however, his preſent want, and took | _ 
him into their company. On: the morning of - 
the third day after, another party of horſemen, | 
but different in their appearance, were diſ- 
covered at a diſtance. The merchants, who 0 
were now croſſing the ſkirts of an enemy 8s 
country, were alarmed. The horſemen ap- 
proached they were a troop of ſoldiers. Re- 
. Hitance was uſeleſs, they were made priſoners 
together with Levysac, carried off into the 
_ hoſtile country, and thrown into a priſon. The 7 — 
- loſs of liberty was a more irkſome calamity than 
any that had yet befallen Leysac; and it was 
not long before he deviſed, and propoſed to the 
partners of his fate, a ſcheme for their eſcape. | 
It was attempted ; but without ſucceſs: and ge 
himſelf, as the author of it, was ſeparated from 
. the reſt, d thrown, into. a ſolitary dungeon. | 
„His c condition was now more horrible, Bereft I 
'of | 
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of company, and aint of light and ſacks * 


pined i in e complaint. a0 uapoticey | 
ſorrow. a td gee oo end 


„ Lis 
* mn 


wy a . now 3 over 54 
config, and as he had no longer any hopes 
| but to end his days in this miſerable places: he 


became gradually. more reconciled to his lor. 
It was q. time too for reflection for ſober. pe- 


nitence; and: he loſt not the opportunity. He 
| _— again and again in his thoughts the 


events of his life; he acknowledged in the 
earneſtneſs of his contrition, that he had me- 
rited a thouſand times the fate he now ex- 
perienced ; and his mind by degrees aſſumed 
the temper of patient ſubmiſfion, and pious re- 
ſignation. Thus diſpoſcd he was: fitting one 
day in penſive meditation, when he perceived 


| ſomething glittering at a ſmall diſtance. from 


him on the floor. He took it up with a cate« 


Jeſs air—it was the TaBLET or O8Myn!' Scarcely 


could he believe his ſenſes My tablet! my 


Precious tablet,” cried he with doubtful joy, 
et which I ſo fooliſhly caſt away l—O Auran, 


Kill the friend of an undeſerving wretch, * 


recogniſe again thy giſt—I acknowledge thy 
repeated goodneſs. Now, though 1 periſh; in 
this dungeon, I ſhall periſn with happineſs; 
ſince thou haſt vouchſafed to pardon my cranſ- 
a and haſt bleſſed me e again with the 
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wublet of eile Ne fooner had he Ph 
theſe words than a ſudden giddineſs ſeized upon 
his ſenſes his eyes cloſed inyoluntarily—and 


| his faculties were ſuſpended; while he ſeemed 


wo himſelf to be raiſed up by an irreſiſtible 
„and hurried rapidly through the air. 


Reds his ſenſes were reſtored. He opened 


his eyes, and beheld himſelf in the habit of a 
| flave, amidft many other unhappy wretches, 


who were clanking the chains of fervitade, ang! 


| Habouring under the cruel tyranny of mercileſs 
taſk-maſters. They were employed in erecting 
a a ftrong, extenſive ſuperſtructure on the borders 
of a deſolate and harten plain. The aflonifh- 
ment of Levsac was extreme; but he was pre- 
{ently rouſed from admiration by the laſh of 
authority, and driven, fettered, with the reſt, to 
| the labour of the place. The ſudden indignity | 
touched him to the ſgul. Reſentment ſprung 
up in his heart; and with fury in his eyes he 
curſed the perty tyrant who had ſtruck him, 
Uſelefs' reſiſtance ! repeated blows ſoon con- 
vinced him of his efror. Still, however, h 
ſpirit was unconquered. He fubmitred | to 
* puniſhment, but refuſed labour; and whet 
 eracky itſelf was tired of the whip, he threw 
himſelf on the ground ſwelling * . 
— with deſpair, 


The events of the laft few ou bel ber W 
* „ 
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5 rapid and 8 that Lxysac had not yet had i 
time fot reflection; but, as his paſſions nor 
ſubſided, the danger, from whence he had EN 

eſcaped, aroſe in his thoughts, and with it the 

happy recollection of his recovered tablet. 
te Ah, cried he, «I am wretched—1 am a 
ſlave I am beaten - but why do not I conſult 
my precious tablet —my heavenly comforter ?” 
Straight he dpened the ſacred volume; and, 
though he read not with immediate adyaritage, 
yer ſoon his ſteady reſolution prevailed, and ſa- 
| Huey wiſdom dawned upon his ſoul. .O Lev» 
SAC, read he, & where are thy late rofignation, and 
Bumility,? Loot round thee, and compare conditions, 
Art thou not reſcued as it were from the grave ? | 
from # place where thou badi no, bope but iu die, 
unpitied and forgotten ?—- Art thou not refered * 
the light of heaven, and to ſociety, Jed 49 it ing 
bert thou ms 
what thy proſperity, failed 10 procure theyre 
rund? Be thankful then. t0. ALLan far the 
change. Brar thy Iot with patience, with, fortitude, 
will th boys, fo Hall thoy be wiſer in thy ſubmiſſion 
ta authority, than. bitherto thou haſt been in the 
exerciſe of it thyſelf, and happier even in flavers, 
than erft in the plenitude of power. Here he 
cloſed the book. A placid conſolation ſtole - 
into his boſom, and melted down his ſoul to 
harmony and peace. Every pation was tran⸗ 
quillized ; 3 his mind was all ſubmiſſion — all 
grateful Kalk, and chearful reſignation, 
| | | He 
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more ! how many thöufands“ re "Lorling 
day, that firſt ſaw that monſter, Vizier L 
Sal! and if heaven be juſt, their urs” will 
ugght on him.—Rightecus Allah! ur wh __ 
criine? 1 fav a man at the tribunal of, ju . 
whom the vizier was about to, condemn. I 
knew his innocence, 1 called out, that I. by | 
dteeltify it. 1 pleaded his cauſe; >, Buy the viz ier 
had reſolved to condemn him. Fixed with 1 
injuſtice] proteſted againſt the lentence, 1 In 
Vain! Alas J was the advocate of truth—eru 3 
ever hated by corrupted Judges and prollig 7: 
governors, as theſe galling chains haye ſoref 
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iy. In my deſpair l ruſhed to 


his 8 550 ho, r. N. Alas! it was my - 
fate to find him intoxicated with wine; he was 


rious, Iq ſpytned me from him, and inſtantly 


1 was hurried by his command to this wretched | 
Condition.“ Oh,“ cried Lxysae, roaning 
1 deeply: * what a rake, what monſter indeed! 
— But thou, poor old man,“ addreſſing himſelf 1 
to a fourth, ©-whoſe-locks; heary with age, and 
whoſe venerable looks, ſeem to announce thee 
incapable of wrong, what could have been thy | 


crime? ee Alas,“ replied he, tottering at once 


with age and affliction, my daughter, ; the : 


comfort of my life, the ſupport of my years, | 
was torn from my arms, and hurried to the 


vizier' s ſeraglio. Oh, how. was 1 frantic ! how 


was I diſtra ed! With tardy ſteps I followed 
her—1 edel the palace; There my vorn- 
out limbs failed 1 me altogether, I fell, nerve- 


leſs, to the floor; while my tears wetted the 


feet of Larsac. There beſought 1 him to re- 


ſtore me my only, my Wee, daughter, my 
ſole, my laſt conſolation. 1 entreated—l con- 


Jured him. Alas! he did but deride me —he 
even inſulted my years—he mocked. my hoary 


head. It was too much—I could not bear it— 


„ Allah, : cried 1 enraged, © cut thee off, thou 
mercileſs tyrant, ere thy bead be hoary.'—That 


Was my crime, and thou ſeeſt how I expiate it 
here.“ 


v. run SYLPH. % 


n he peer eld man finiſnedl The 
tears trickled in ſtreatns OY urrowed 
cheeks, while his ſobbing heart pok;-almoſt 

| to diſſolution, his time - worn eee The 
miſerahle Lzysac;' too, was not leſs agitated. 
Every man around him was a monument of his 
eruelty and injuſtice; every eye ſeemed to re- 
Proach him; every word was a dagger to his 
heart. The agony of his ſaul; was extreme. 
He ſeemed ready to fly from himſelſ, his ſpirits 
fluttered, and his ſenſes were confuſed. Groans 
of miſery aſſailed his ears, and ſighs of repining 
; Chains, priſons, and ſlavery were 
Janbled; incoherently on his ſight; till his 
giddy brain was loſt in the tumult, and he tel. 
eee ur fn. nnen the ground. 
r MS . a 

| When he ike St the trance of his 
nl found himſelf reclined under a verdant 
bower in the midſt of a delightful garden. Over 
his head ſhot ramblingly the roſe, and the jeſ- 
ſamine, vying, as it were, with each other, 
which ſhould ſhed ſweeteſt fragrance on his 
raviſhed nerves: yet were they not without a 
rival; the violet, that ſprang up beneath him, 
gave too her tribute of odour, emulating, though 
humble, the perfumes of her loftier neighbours. 
Wondering; what had befallen him, 'Lzysac 
aroſe ; he left the  bower, and in a moment 
RASTER in her richeſt dreſs, preſented herſelf 
ia Llz. to 


wr 
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| to his view:/; She. had „ EE 
Wo lovelieſt garb—her embroidery of flowers and | 
1 '  fruits-—her painted, pendant ſcenery—her green, | 
if broad zone, diverſified with a thouſand inter- : 
ll woven colours, and her circlets of living leaves, 
| towering; like a crown, over her head. Above 
| her was the sun, lingering over the. weſtern _. 
it hills, as if in admiration of her beauty, and un- 
1 | willing to leave ſo deſirable an object. Lars 
ll Himſelf was enraptured; the charming proſpect 
| | influenced his ſoul,” and ſoſtened all its feelings 


to melting | ſenſibility Suddenly as his eyes 
wandered over the ſcene, | he beheld a- ſemale 
near him. C Ah?” (cried hej-< this is doubt- 
leſs the happy miſtreſs of fs delectable a 
ſpot.” She approached ; in Figure, in beauty, 
1 in grace, in voice, divine ! worthy indeed to be 
if the miſtreſs of a-paradiſe.! the fineſt filks flowed 
A4ooſely over her ſhape, and playing wantonly 
about her legs, hung down in Fancy's gay 
feſtoons, the ſport of every varying motion. 


| Round her waiſt ran a zone burniſhed with 
gold; on which, in filver, lay the laughing 
| | loves, diſporting in each other's arms with 
| playful geſtures, and delighted looks: her bo- 
1 ſom, proud as it were of its charms, diſdained 
| the envious veil of dreſs ; and rivalling the un- 
| covered beauties of her face, diſphyed i its naked 
| __ *..._  Jovelinels too dazzling to behold. Among her 
| Nn which ure 8 over her neck, were 
8 interwoven 
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| intern dern 3 ofhalf-blown a 
them (but half-diſguiſed): a circlet-of poppies. 
As:ſhe moved along, violets ſprang up-undet 
her feet, and her breath diffuſed around odori- 
ferous fragrance. Welcome, - fayourite of 
heaven, ſaid ſhe to LzysAc, © welcome hap- 
2 pieſt of men, to the garden of delight,. the re 
nce of PLEASURE... Come, ſaid ſhe taking 
him by 1 the arm, & Jet us retire to yon bowery 
the retreat of the loves there will we revel in 
the rappures of bliſs, and riqt in tranſports of 
joy. As ſhe ſpake theſe words, they drew 
near the bower they had reached the very 
entrance, when Lxrsac, recoyeting -from the 
flurry of his ſenſes, ſtopped ſuddenly.—At that 
moment a low: voice ſeemed to whiſper him 
ge Eben entereÞ, thou art loſt-—remember what is 
paſt. The artful female penetrated his 
thoughts. s Come,“ ſaid ſhe, «why doſt thou 
linger,” and inſtantly ſhe ſpread before his eyes 
the tablet of OMRAD. © Read, Lzysac,” faid 
| ſhe, « doſt thou not find pleaſure in every line, 
and love, and joy, and happineſs, and mirth ?” 
Ah,“ ſaid he, deceitful book! its pages 
to me exhibit vice, miſery, contrition, deſpair, 
death. You are fooliſh,” cried ſhe cha- 
grined, < but look here in the joyous Mix- 
o. What ſeeſt thou here — beauty ſinking 
into thy graſping arms, and laughter- loving 
Joys . . thee!” * Ah,” cried he, 
ce no 
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eiche glore--take foi my ſight the haced viſion [4 


I ſee only fearful: and horrible phantoms.— 
There —ſee that dagger in my hand raiſed | 
againſt—Oh,: remove it that dungeon—that' 
priſon—thoſe chains Ah, never, never more 


will 1 behold its treacherous ſurface This 


1 


book this ſacred book (taking out from his 


boſom the tablet of Osu v) ſhall be hencefo rth 
my only guide my only pleaſure.” As he 


ſpake theſe words, he opened the volume; and | 
preſently confirming wiſdom thus ſtrengthened 
his reſolve Happy art ibou, O Levsac, in thy 5 


preſent reſolution. Perſevero in it; and ſure felicity | 
Hall reward thy ftruggles. © Plegſurs is the honey of 


life e feveet and | wholeſome to the temperate palate ; 


but nauſeous' and ſickening tu the greedy * appetite, 


it; but MODERATION divells not ment. LEeviac 


ſentence with energy, looked up to. obſerve 
Mat: TED wad many on his har e 


7 was 3 wich han all inks e 


l Of the bower, and the garden, and its 
painted beauties, not a veſtige remained but 
in their place appeared the well-known hills of 


Marſarat, the long-eſtranged vallies of Saarlem. 


« Am I then here again,” cried Lzysac, in 


rapturous aſtoniſhment, © reſtored again to this 


beloved ſpot—this only ſcene of my happineſs— 


| and 
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ol and alas! the only, ſcene too of my innocence t 125 
Nov then it is enough. By this I ꝓercei ve, O 
AMRAaH, thou . haſt, completely pardoned my 
rraoſgreſſions. Here will I paſs my future days 
in peaceful tr tranquillity, far from ambition, and 
; __ brow courtsʒ far from deſtructive pleaſure, and 
: , corrupting pawer.—Were even the diadem of 
Tiſgal on my head, I would caſt it from me 85 
with horror. O proſpect, dear to my foul! > 
welcome. Welcome, ye beloved ſcenes of my 
_ youth: ye vallies grateful to my ſight! Never 
again will I leave ye never more will 1 paſs 
beyond the mountains of Marſa rat.. Thus 
wildly did he give himfelf up to the firſt tran- 
ſports. of; Joy, which this unexpected reſtoration 
to his native village raiſed in his boſom. Don 
he fat himſelf on that very ſeat, whence'he firſt 
beheld the Emir; and ſunk into a ſilent medi- 
tation, thoughtful and profound. All the buſy 
and diverſified ſcenes of his life recurred upon 
his memory; and he rejoiced, like a mariner, 
who has reached his Port, after a ſlormy and 
tempeſtuous voyage. A pleaſing. melancholy 
now ſtole into his boſom, and ſhed conſolatory 
peace upon his ſoul. He was tranq ul, he was 
calm; yet ſtill the gladneſs of his heart was not 
complete when his mind was again familiariſed 
to the objects around him, he felt a vacancy of 
bliſs. Ah! !” cried he at laſt, “I know what 
is wanting. LeTiMa! it is thou, whom my 
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— che 16-1$01/" #RGſe ray | 
alone can give to theſe- ſcenes a petmanent at- 


4 


tration; and to my craving heart the fulneſs of 
delight—bur ak ! where ſhall'I hope to find 


thee, loſt, deſervedly loft: as thou art to the 
wretched Lxrsac ?” At theſe words the tears 


pdf regret ſtreamed plenteouſy from his eyes, 


when e . Genius Aut an e 
him. 1 | | GT ene 


* N 95 45 G N 


7486 „ Grieve: Dow abe fig he, te 7 w 
trial is now over, and thy virtue will foo! be 
rewarded. — Thou haſt ſeen the vanity and 


danger of pleaſure; thou haſt been witneſs to 
the effects of abuſed power; and thou art no | 


wiſe enough to renounce ambition, and em- 
brace humility. Thou only; O LETSsAC, art 


worthy therefore of ſovereign authority, and be 


hold, it awaits thee.” lnſtantly the oENTUs 


tranſported him to the city of Tiſgal—he be- 


held the people in the ſtreets tumultuous and 


wild, and heard them with aſtoniſhment pro- 
ny cc Ty live e e Ale ef Dol. „ 
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An * ſaid he, what means this wonderful 
Sens ?—this ſtrange ſalutation, which greets 
my ears? — Know,” replied Aug An, cc that 
 MisnzeL is no more. The meaſure of his 
vices was this day complete. He had wearied 
his people by capricious follies, and rouſed them 
to reſentment by his tyranny and injuſtice. 
This very morning he, had deſigned to violate 
by force the chaſtity of thy LeTiMa, whoſe. 
virtue he has never been able to ſhake, but lo, 


the vengeance of an injured people hath cut 


him os ere the crime was completed. Thee, 
+ Mm ſince 


- 
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ſince the time of thy diſappearance, they ſup- | 1 : 


poſe to have been impriſoned by the ſultan” 3 
command; and to him they happily impure all 
thoſe enormities, of which thou, in fact, wert 
guilty. Theſe diſpoſiti tions in them I have ſtill 

farther improved in thy favour, and behold they 
ſeek thee with impatience,” —— W hen, the 
okx ius had finiſhed: theſe words, Lxvsac found 

himſelf in the depth of a dungeon, fettered and 
alone. Inſtantly the heavy doors burſt open— - 
the people entered by crowds—they freed him 
from his chains—clad him in the robe of 5 
ſovereignty, and, joyfully proclaiming him sur- 


TAN of TisGAL, led him with triumph and 


ſhoutings to the regal palace. There found he 
his LETIMA, whom AMRan had prepared for 


the happy meeting, anxiouſly expecting her 
beloved Levysac, at once the reward of his re- 
covered virtue, and herſelf not leſs rewarded 
for her perſevering conſtancy. Long lived they 
together united in pure and reciprocal love; he 
the wiſeſt, the moſt juſt, and moſt beloved of | 
the ſultans of the eaſt, and ſhe the lovelieſt, the _ 
happieſt ſultana, that ever ſhared the heart, or 
the throne, of the ſovereigns of Tiſgal. 


Reader, doſt thou admire the wonderful pro- 
perties of the Tablets? doſt thou wiſh for 
them ?—Behold ! they are already i in thy poſ- 


ſeſſion, The tablet * Osuvx is REASON. 


The 


{4 
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The tablet of Ounxap is the emblem of "THe 
PASSIONS, and the faithles Mix ROUR is the 
IMAGINATION. Give ſparingly the rein 
to theſe, and beware of their inſidious, their 
dangerous influence; let them be ſubject to the 
former to REASON; which will counſel thee 
under every circumſtance, and lead thee ſurely 
to vix ux, and to NAPPINESS, © | 
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As a part of this paper is occupied by ww 
aoncleſige of the preceding tale, I ſhall fill up 


the remainder with a letter, which I lately re- : 
ecived from a correſpondent, who appears in- 
deed to have had. nothing elſe to do, when he © 


round me with ſo curious a came 


. OY 3s ON ves 
„ Smyrna—Sunday, Jan. 15 | 


cc © Dear H-. 
Supposk you know I'm now at t the Smyrna 


waiting for that confounded raſcally dog Dick + 
Dawdl:—beſt friend you know—ſon of a tur- 
nip's own appointment too, and faith not here 
yet, tho' it's upwards of half paſt three, and 
been waiting here — pon ſoul near five minutes. 


Juſt ſpied pen and ink in corner of room to 
my great conſternation what can fool of a 
waiter mean by putting ſuch lumber in my 
way does jack- aſs mean to affront me great 


mind to break dog's head - want ſomething 
for the preſent however to kill the enemy 


old father Time you know—ſee nothing but 
ink-ſtand—think therefore may as well ſcrawl 


for moment or two—tho' plaguily out of prac- 
tice that way but who the deuce is there to 


ſcrawl to That's the thing you ſee—If write 


to daddy i in Chelhire, muſk ſcrape up and ſer- 


monize—and Palaver o old boy you know—in 


ſhort 


beginning to Fawn, already= TEL r Ss 
Jack—who by the by has ſent me ever ſa 
many—at leaſt if can gueſs by directions (never 
ſtrain eyes farther, you know)—nsthing in world 
to ſay to rogue As for Whiffle—hearty. cock 
to be ſure — but know he always orders ſervant 
| to throw letters into fire as quiek as they come 
—as much as place is worth to bring em to 
bim —don't like to looſe labour either And 
if write to Eliza — or little Marley for- 
mer can't read you know—latter'd. be ſure tq 
ſhow letter all round the world you know 
get me prettily quizz d and row'd indeed —no 
mind for bęing expoſed like man in pillory 
either All of a ſudden d'ye know thought 
ſtruck me for I m deuced clever fellow when 
pleafe—that I'd ſeen tother day—(won't t tell 

you where, or what uſe made of it) a kind of a, 
bit of a ſort of a thing call'd the Silph, or Sylf 
—can't ſpellt without fight—which had a P.S. 

at its tail giving notice it received letters from 
any body that choſe to write to it—at T. Longs 
man's —ſome long-winded row or other— 
couldn't ſcrape up objection to writing to this 
kind of correſpondent—? cauſe. nothing elſe to 
do, and nothing elſe to write to Want to ſee, 
old boy, what you'll ſay to way I jog on—kill 
time—carpy dyem—as old Grecian ſays you know 
dare ſay your mouth'll water at rare rate at 
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eb e fo; granted you never rs 3-8 


what faſhion was till now—thought * twas ſpelling 
and reading dare fay—he, he, he,—Titire tew 
patule recubans ub tegmine fagi—he, he, he 
keep this cloſe however—for your ſoul don't 
Jet Buckſkin, or that ſon of miſchief—what's bis > 
name get hold of it—ſhall be fin'd a bumper SI 
elſe for ev'ry word—and never hear end of it 
into bargain—Well now you ſhall have m 
Journal of yeſterday, old curmudgeon—flatter 
ſelf you'll like it—muſt bruſh up memory how= 
ever before J ftrike up—like | old Dr. Hem- 
and-haw—always clears way in i you 
_ ir he ſets out.— | 


Saturday, Jan. 2d 
Ten o'clock in morning—Woke—(Mem, to 
throw j jorden in man Ralph's face next time he 
vakes me ſo rombuſtically) went to "oP again 
on 5 to ſpite | him 


Half. paſt eleven —Ticking of watch woke 

me—ſwore at unmannerly brute near quarter of 
an hour impudent fellow didn't ſeem to mind 

me N. B. Not to wind him wp; next night for 


his bad behaviour— , : 


One o *dlock:—Finihed RG ou 


with new leather breeches—worſe with boots 8 


Mem.—to give man Ralph kick on the noſe, | 


"I 
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while dog s helping to a6 on oy baves, for 
his eee Eh 


Half. paſt ans 4 at breakfaſt— 
fore'd to take Sal volatile in tea—netves' ſo 
affected by hotrid tugging at breeches and 
boots te rrible labour ve rily believe ſhould 
have fainted away elſe - Mem.— not to give 8 
up hot rolls or muffins when err _— 
ftarving— VF 

Two o'clock——Sauntered out towards Old 
Bond-Sireet—met Vapour and Jack Daffodil 
— went our rounds—i. e. St.  James'-Street— 
Pall-Mall— Hay-Market—P iccadilly—ſo into 
Bond Street «gp = know. 
Hel paß e e . in 3 ” 
| petrified with this misfortune was hurrying 

home—quick as faſhionable 5 you know—inter- 
cepted by rain new leathers diſhed—wet thro” 

 —dirtied and ſplaſhed like poſt-horſe—ſpit in 
 Ralph's face as ſoon as got home—dog didn't 
open door ſoon ee 


From four to fix—Quite worn out with 
fatigue of morning leather breeches ſtuck— 
half an hour getting em off doctor'd ankle 
ſprained in beau- trap Mem. —to change ar- 
quebuſade man — ſwear it's adulterated—ate | 
boiled fowl and chicken-broth— | 
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„ i „ 
. Seveg o)ckoole—Went? i to! Tete 85 FOR | 
Auite hore>—ſtaid five minmtes, and off to Druty 
9 8 : Lane From thence Landed in Opera-roo m— 
' monſtrous empty that night you know—gar 3 5 
home very e early. Loße o*Uodk: 1 ih, 1 0 
bed as foon as poſſible—told Rag not to call. 


| me till twelve o'cloe neſt J. Wy _ * n 8 
„%% iini PO "un 

; 4 3 + ery 
if 45 Tuelge t clock,” Sunday n 


% v5 iy 


FA Ralph woke me gave dog Wing for 2 
#00 0 bours 2 55 lier—Jumped.” up ig in great 3 


1 coming 


U N ä 3 IT Yo 
WE i *world—never will "go 1 E's W oy 
Rs "Sg 2 e e 12 1 + 2 Fey e 5725 2 

4 5 8 3 5 


. well he" BY * e 5 9 


=: FS, Two 0 Sock, holloa er e b 
_— doo 89 0 old. Codger—can' 4 Write, 


0 


| 3 mere at . fure;. you. don't. tell any 
1 FS: of. friends of. this—and be hanged't to von 
1 . Jucky thief you _ 4 
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1 
that it conſiſts merely in the knowledge and 
practice of certain forms of behaviour, which 
render a man agreeable and acceptable to 
others ; that it is not, therefore, in all caſes, to be 
literally underſtood, but to be interpreted with 
a certain latitude, which precludes the imputa- 
| tion "of infincerity. This 1s certainly a very bad 
defence: firſt, becauſe it is evident that thoſe 
profeſſions, which have no connection with the 
heart, can have no real value, or be entitled to 
our regard; and ſecondly, becauſe it is making 
ſelfiſhnſs the baſis of politeneſs, as if a man were 
civil and affable in his behaviour, merely to 
promote his own purpoſes, or enſure to himſelf _ 
a good reception from the party he addreſſes; 
which, though it be in many reſpe&s very ne- 
ceſſary and allowable, yet where it is the only 
motive, is doubtleſs a very unworthy one. But 
without entering deeply into this diſpute, it re- 
quires very little penetration to diſcover, that 
the letters alluded to were weitten with a view 
to the formation of the manners, rather than of 
the morals; and that however, on the one hand, 
an unqualified obſervance of their precepts may 
De, as it undoubtedly. is, prejudicial to the 
openneſs and honeſty of truth, yet, on the other 
hand, a judicious and reaſonable attention to 
external ceremonies of conduct is neither im 
moral, nor illaudable. For, ſurely, Virtue may 
aſſociate with the Graces, without loſing her 1 in- | 
nocence, or her ſimplicity. 


H aving 
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Having thus diſmiſſed this controverſy, 1 
ſhall proceed to the intention of this Papers 
which is, to conſider politeneſs in two points of 
view; firſt, as it bs the manners; 3 fecondly, 
the ſentiment, _ „ 

| Politeneſs of t manners is external. * conſiſts 
in certain ceremonials and modes of behaviour, 
which are reſpectively influenced by time, place, 
and faſhion. Its rules are rules only of etiquette 
and form, and are as variable and different as 
the oppoſite opinions and cuſtoms of different 
ages and different places. The polite manners 
of former ages differed very much from thoſe 
of the preſent times; and I doubt not but that 
the well-bred ladies of theſe days, could they 
inſpect the, deportment of their great great 


grandmothers, would be aſtoniſhed to find it, 
in their opinion, /o aukward and unpoli bed. Not 


leſs are we ſurpriſed, and in many caſes diſ- 
guſted, at the accounts which navigators and 
| travellers give us of the odd cuſtoms and cere- 
monies, which take place in different parts of 
the world ; and which are there conſidered as 
the. effegtiale of politeneſs, and good- breeding. 
And no doubt the people, who practiſe thoſe 
cuſtoms, were they to be witneſſes of our con- 
duct, would think it equally ungraceful, or ill- 


bred. A Chineſe, for inſtance, «“ to give a 


wart of bis politensſs, abſents himſelf while his 
Nas gueſts 
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gueſts regale themſelyes at his table.” Would 
a ſimilar conduct be deemed bere a proof of a, 
ſimilar accompliſhment. Politeneſs of manners 
is, therefore, local ; or rather it exiſts not at all 
but as the phantom of opinion—the offspring 
of caprice, or of cuſtom, Even amongſt peo- 
ple of the ſame age, and the fame. country, it 
whim of che day. Are we not continually 
ſeeing new habits introduced by ſome great 
man, or ſome celebrated beauty ; which, be- 
coming faſhionable among the croud of imita- 
tors (who, by the way, are generally the bulk 
of a nation) become alſo polite and Sentrel f. 


＋ he ſpecies of politeneſs, of which 1 am now 
writing has no reference, therefore, to the heart; ; 
nor is it connected with ſubjects of any conſe- 
quence or moment, farther than exterior cuſtoms, 
and the living manners of the world aſſign it. It 
is occupied in trifles; ſuch as, who ſhall enter 
firſt into a room, give the firſt ſalutation, or 
make the firſt viſit - whether it be genteel to 
riſe, or ſit ſtill, on the entrance of a ſtranger 
into a room of company whether the men 
ſhall make it their whole employment to pay 
minute attention 40 the ladies - catch their 
thoughts, as it were, from their looks and 
gratify their wiſhes almoſt before they are 
| formed—or whether (as f in | forte countries). the 

5 ef a Wlk © Tour, women 
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women ſhall wait altogether upon the men, and 


watch their looks with ſimilar anxiety. All 
theſe ceremonies, therefore, derive their con- 
ſequence, and their modes, from local opinion; 
and perhaps there are (generally ſpeaking) few 
polite cuſtoms among men at preſent, of which 


the very reverſe is not, or has not been, at 
ſome time, or in ſome place, conſidered as the 

higheſt proof of good · breeding.—Laſtly, this 
kind of politeneſs is very frequently (I will not 
ſay, always) founded on ſelfiſhneſs, I am very 
far from meaning a criminal, or, in many caſes, 


a reprehenſible ſelfiſhneſs ; but, certainly, who- 


ever can look into the human heart, and obſerve 
the ſecret ſprings that move it, may perceive 
: that the forms of politeneſs (and of thoſe only 1 


now ſpeak) are oſten practiſed by men from a 


yanity of exhibiting accompliſhments, from x 
deſire of recommending themſelyes, and not 


infrequently, from intereſted and baſe views, 
The innocence, or criminality, of theſe motives 


muſt depend in the eye of ſtrict morality, on 


the degree of obſervance, or dereliction of 1 


cerity, which may attend che bene to 
wy they give NT N 


I now proceed with pleaſure to delineate 
that ſpecies of politeneſs, which is the reſult 
only of cultivated, refined, and humaniſed feel- 
nf a mind, mica to ſenſibility by the 
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plaſtic hand of education,” or happily-moulded, 
and highly-finiſhed by nature herſelf This 
kind of politeneſs may be emphatically and 
characteriſtically une DELICACY OF SENTI- 
MENT. 


F 


This politeneſs of ſentiment is in every re- 


ſpect different from a politeneſs of manners 
only. Inſtead of being merely external, and 
diſplaying itſelf in outward forms, it more fre- 
quently conſiſts in forbearing to do, or ſay, 
things from motives of humanity and feeling, 
which many, who poſſeſs the other ſpecies only 
of good-breeding, are apt 'to do, without re- 
flecting on the confuſion, or affliction, they may 


cauſe, in the boſoms of others. Again, it de- 


pends not on the changes of time, or the dif- 
ferences of places, and opinions; but is in all 
ages the ſame, namely, the honeſt and humane 
dictates of a feeling mind. It is, moreover, 
invariable ; and its a; is the human heart. 
Laſtly, it is fo far from being ſelfiſn, that it is 
never actuated by 1 motives: nay, it 
cannot be, for ſelfiſnneſs and delicacy of ſenti- 
ment are as oppoſite as the poles. 


How en is it exerted ?—In conſulting 


always the feelings of others; and that under 
every varying circumſtance, Being itſelf the 
8 „ | offspring 
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offspring of the heart, it enters into the hearts 


of others; it perceives what may give them 


pain, and what may give them pleaſure, and re- 
oulates itſelf accordingly. Jt refrains from 


ſaying, or doing any thing, which may revive - 
the memory of misfortune, or miſcondut— . 


every thing which may bring a bluſh into the 
face' of inexperience, renew the. pangs of the 


unfortunate, or recal the recollection of par- 


donable, or expiated, errors. In a word, it will 
forbear to open the cloſing wounds of the heart, 
or wound it afreſh by indelicacy and groſſneſs 
of treatment, but will, in every caſe, ſtudy the 
eaſe, the ſatisfaction, and the pleaſure of others, 


It is clear that theſe two kinds of politeneſs, 
different as they are, are not incompatible. 
They may exiſt together; and where they 
meet, the latter gives energy to the former ;— 


purifies it as it were, directs its object, and 


renders it not unworthy a man. Nay, I will 
go farther; I will ſay that a delicacy of ſenti- 

ment converts the mere politeneſs of manners 
into an uſeful and ornamental dreſs, with which 
it not only c/othes, but dzcoratcs itſelf; like a 
beautiful woman, who contrives to make the 
neceſſary article of dreſs at once an object of 
utility and embelliſhment. | | 
Fortunate, then, is the man who can unite 
in himſelf both theſe qualifications ; and whoſe 
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Ureſſed in the pleaſing garb of exterior - 
_ but if a man is to poſſeſs only one of 
em, it can hardly be a queſtion which of the 


two is preferable, or which is more conducive © 


to morality and virtue. ſhall cloſe this 


paper with two anecdotes, ſelected from the 


pages of Rollin, which I think are beautiful 
examples of that delicacy of ſentiment, which I 
have been deſcribing. © The Athenians, even 


to the common people, had a natural fund of | 
humanity. and benevolence, whence it was that 
they were ſo attentive to the rules of politeneſs, 
and ſo delicate in point of juſt behaviour. In 


the war againſt Philip of Macedon, having in- 


tercepted one of his couriers, they read all the 
letters he carried, except that of Olympias his 
wife; which they returned ſealed up and un- 
opened, out of regard to conjugal love and 
ſecrecy ; the rights of which are ſacred, and 


ought to be reſpected even amongſt enemies.“ 


« The fame Athenians having decreed, that 
a ſtrict ſearch ſhould be made after the preſents 


diſtributed by Harpalus among the orators, 
would not ſuffer the houſe of Callicles, who was 
lately married, to be viſited ; out of reſpect for 
his bride, not long brought home. uch be- 


haviour, ſo delicate and ſo refined, is not very 


common; and upon like occaſions people do 
not ſtand much upon forms and politeneſs,” - 
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* magno animo, et We, 3 geſta ny en 1 
cio quomodo quaſi pleniore ore laudamus. Hinc rhetorum. 
campus de Marathone, 9 Platæis, Thermopylis, 
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As for, thoſe Rios, which are ae „ 
and ſucceſsfully performed, we are apt to deſcribe them 
with I know not what ſwell and latitude of expreſſio on. 
Hence the wide field of rhetoricians i in ſpeaking of Ma- 
5 e266; of . ee * Plaize, of e 9 of 
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I Have ſomewhere ſeen it obſerved that the 
actions and exploits of the Athenians, which 
ſhine with ſo much ſplendour in the pages of 
their hiſtorians, have not, probably, obtained 
ſuch renown in the eſtimation of mankind, be- 
cauſe they were intrinſically greater and more 
illuſtrious than thoſe which have been performed 


by nr mee, and in other times; but be- 
„„ cauſe 
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cauſe they have been celebrated and handed 15 
down to poſterity by men, whoſe talents and 
abilities have rarely been equalled. This re- 
mark, whether it may be thought juſt, or not, 
is ſpecious enough to authotite 1 an Examination; 
| ſince, in all ages and countries, the number has 
been undoubtedly much greater, of thoſe who: - 
have been capable of performing great actions, 
than of thoſe who have poſſeſſed the abilities 
duly to celebrate them, and tranſmit them with 


their merited eclar t to the knowledge of furure 
times. 


To thoſe who are acquainted with the won- 
derful power of language, it will not ſeem re- 
markable that actions ſhould be viewed through 
a magnifying medium, when they appear in 
the rich colouring of deſcription uncommonly 
ſplendid, and are decorated with all the heigh- 
tening ornaments that taſte and ingenuity could 
invent. But let us ſee how far it is the caſe _ 
with regard to the affairs of Greece. The 
Greek hiſtorians, whoſe writings are at once their 
own and their country's immortality, were men 
of extraordinary genius, and rare abilities. They 
recorded the tranſactions of a people, among 
whom every thing conſpired to make men 
great. At Athens the moſt trying Emergencies 
of ſtate gave birth to unexampled efforts of 
virtue, of valour, and of Patriotiſm. Emula-. 


tion 
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tion was excited by the au and glory of illuſ- 


_ trious examples; and induſtry continually ſpur- 
red on by contemporary rivalſhip, and the firug- 
gles of numerous competitors. Among a people 


ſo urged to deeds of celebrity, ſo forcibly im- 


Pelled to the path of glory, it was impoſſible | 


that repeated inſtances ſhould not occur of ex- 


traordinary courage and talents, of ſuperior for- 


titude and magnanimity, and of rare and ſuc- 


ceſsful fortune. Accordingly, the Athenian 
| ſtate aroſe to an unparalleled height of grandeur 
and renown. Her citizens, illuſtrious for every 


quality and endowment, that can digni'y and 


adorn the human race, were prodigies of great- 
neſs, —Science, the mother of the arts, ſclected 


them for her favourite pupils; ſhe initiated 
them into her ſacred myſteries, in preference 
to the unhallowed nations around her. Hence 
the elegance and the poliſh of their manners. 
Philoſophy too, which enlightens and expands 


the mind, diffuſed her influence over them, and 


formed them to juſtice, to fortitude, to tem- 
perance, and to all her train of virtues. And 


laſtly, LIBERTY, the patroneſs and inſpirer of 


elevated ſentiments—liberty, in whoſe defence 
the Athenians, conſcious of her value, and grate ful 
for her benefits, ſo ſtrenuouſly and triumphantly 


contended gave energy and vigour to their 


ſouls, infuſed into their boſoms her own en- 
ae ſpirit, and rendered them competent 
| Oosz to 
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to hols glorious, and almoſt incredible, effort | | 
in behalf of their freedom and their country, 
which ſucceeding ages have learnt with aftoniſh- 
ment, and contemplated with rapture. 


'T heſe were powerful cauſes of pre-eminence, 5 
and their effects were adequate. Athens ex- 


ü celled. She ſurpaſſed the nations of the world | 


in every purſuit of laudable and honourable 
ambition; and that with a career ſo bold and 


irreſiſtible, that ſhe ſeemed to have monopo- c 


lized ſuperiority, while ſhe bore down all com- 


petition: like the ſun, which illuminates the 


face of nature; outfhining at the ſame time, 
and extinguiſhing every leſſer light. . The fine 


arts ſhe cultivated and perfected with a taſte and 


execution, which ſucceeding ages have been 


content to. imirate, without a hope of ſurpaſling : 
well ſatisfied, if they but equal the works of an 


 Apelles, or a Praxiteles. The ſcattered ſeeds 


of knowledge colle&ed by her philoſophers, ſhe 
matured into a rich harveſt of learning and wiſ- 
dom, and treafurcd up the choiceſt fruits of in- 
tellectual produce. From her ſtores, as from 
an inexhauſtible fund, the reſources of genius 
have to this day been drawn; and will be 
drawn, as long as the divine conceptions of 
Plato ſhall be clothed in the ſweetneſs of Attic 
expreſſion; as long as the reaſoning and re- 
ſearches of Ar iſtotle ſhall remain as monuments 


of 
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of human ingenuity ; and the noble morality of 
| Socrates preſerve its connection with, and in- 
fluence over, virtue, In a word, whether 
Athens be contemplated by the artiſt, by the 
philoſopher, by the moraliſt, or by the warrior, 
to each ſhe is a ſubject of aſtoniſhment and ap» 
' mn. of admiration and i improvement. 


But, with regard to the obſervation. at - 
| head of this paper, it is her military character 
which we muſt conſider. In her ſtruggles 
againſt the Perſian invaſions, when the Helleſ> 
pont poured forth into her plains ſuch multi- 
tudes as baffled calculation, ſhe performed thoſe 
amazing exploits, and diſplayed thoſe inſtances 
of reſiſtleſs valour and determined oppoſition, 
which have not ſince been paralleled in any 
age or country. It was her fortune at that 
time to have for the protectors of her liberty, 
and the defenders of her cauſe, a Themiſtocles, 
and a Miltiades ; but not leſs was it her glory 
to have her victories and her heroes celebrated 
_ afterwards by an Herodotus, whoſe elegant, yet 
animated, deſcriptions have preſerved the me-. 
mory of thoſe illuſtrious times, and preſent to 
our imaginations, as it were viſibly, the trium- 
phant ſtruggles of Marathon and Salamis, and 
the glorious ſcenes of that deciſive day, which 
gave a double victory to Greece at Mycale and 
Platææ, and finally relie ved her from the at · 


tempts 
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tempts of her . And afterwards, in her 


unfortunate conteſt with Lacedzmon,—in a 
war, of which the fortune and viciſſitudes were 


as remarkable, as the inſtances of courageous 
Intrepidity to which it gave birth, —a Thucydi- 


des was her hiſtorian :—a man, whoſe pen, as 


his ſword, was like fire, impetuous, irreſiftible z 
who in the warmth and enthuſiaſm of genius, 
has deſcribed ſcenes, in which himſelf was, in 


part, an actor and ſpectator, as if he aimed at 


making all poſterity actors and ſpectators in 1: 


them too. Nor let us forget the gentler, though 
not leſs attractive, eloquence of Xenophon, 


| who traces out in his hiſtory: the wonderful 
retreat of his Greeks with the ſame incom- 


parable ſkill, and the ſame maſterly hand, with 


which he conducted them through the dangers. 


of a hoſtile country, and reſtored them, hope- 
leſs of their fate, to the boſom of their country. 


Great 'as were theſe events, and prodigious 


the efforts of valour which attended them, it 


cannot be denied that they have received ad- 
_ ditional luſtre from the brilliant pens, which 


recorded them. The fire. and heat of battle, 


which kindled in the boſoms of the Grecian 
heroes ſuch a dauntleſs and intrepid ſpirit, was 
transfuſed into the pages of the hiſtorians, there 


to be preſerved. for ever, as a ſacred flame, to 


animate and warm ſucceediag warriors. The 


_ ſame 
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" fame love af liberty, and the ſame abhorrence 
of ſervitude, the ſame independent ſpirit, and 


the ſame courageous bravery, which inſpired 


and ſupported thoſe heroes in the hour of eom- 


8 bat, filled alſo the boſoms of their hiſtorians 


the former were ſuperior to the latter only in 


having been actually the agents. of - exploits, 
which theſe would have performed with -as 


much heroiſm in the ſame. ſituations ; and the 


latter were inferior to the former only in having 


been denied by fate opportunities of diſplaying 


the ſame magnanimity and courage, which they 
| have celebrated in their writings with fo much 
0 and energy. Y | 
| When, cheers, we conſider in this manner 
the character of the Greek hiſtorians, that they 
were themſelves men of a martial and warlike 
_ ſpirit; and in part, as I. have obſerved before, 
concerned in the tranſactions they record, that 
they were men, moreover, of moſt exalted 


2 genius and talerits, it will not ſeem ſurpriſing 
that events ſhould be pourtrayed by them 


with ſuch warmth of expreſſion, and ſuch mag- 
nificence of deſcription ; or that paſſages ſhould 
occur of ſuch brilliancy and ſtrength, which from 


the pens of inferior writers would have dwin- 


dled into mere record and inſipid narration. 


But 


- 


— . 
e influence of language, and ſor the 
enthuſiaſm of kindred ſouls, when deſeribing 
actions ſo congenial to their own feelings and 
| principles, it is not probable that they have 
greatly exaggerated the accounts, which they 
have delivered down to poſterity. For, as 1 
have ſaid already, the grand cauſe, which be- 
came the ſpring of action in the boſoms of the 
_ Grecian heroes, and the ſource of all their 
heroic deeds, was fully adequate. to its effects. 


| Great as was the glory, great as was the herviſm 77 


of Athens, an entbuſiaſm for liberty, equally ar- 


dent, equally energetic, would doubtleſs pro- 


duce in other nations a ſimilar independence of 
fpirit, and ſtimulate them to efforts no leſs de- 
termined in defence of their freedom. But it 
is not every nation,. that is ſo enthuſiaſtically in 
love with liberty; nor every determined re- 
ſiſtance of oppreſſion, that is ſo ſucceſsful ; nor 
laſtly, is it in all ages the fortune of the world 
to. poſſeſs ſuch able hiſtorians to regiſter illuſ- 
trious actions, and perpetuate their fame. 
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1 7 Take my wings, and touch my dal kf 


Then with me together rife, _ 


| 8 85 ee I'll bear thee N the i 


avow that I have. contracted, ſince my ſojourn · 
ing here, an attachment, which will in time, 


probably, concentrate my cares upon a ſingle 


object. The boſoms of ſpiritual beings admit 


not the turtulence of human paſſions, but they 
a inſenſible to the ſofter influence of love, 
nor exempt from the pleaſing. ſolicitude which 
attends it, It is a love, however, very different 2 
from that which gecupies mortals : pure, Vos. : 
| nes and ä its only gratification 


Ta - 5 is 


E LTHOUGH I 9 to Ny Re 
- myſelf to the world for the general gogd of 
5 mankind, and to have had originally no partiality 
for any individual upon earth, yet I will not diſ- 


— — 
- n 


is to render the beloved obzect 20 


0 thiit end it is buſied ine fläntiy, nd er the 
very moment, in Wien its 1 + 40 


merit its regards. . #14 7% 


. 
* 


5 Eliza! lowliell; of women! accept the tri- 
bute of celeſtial praiſe. | Perfect as thou art, it 
is not the ſymmetry of thy form, the elegance 
of thy ſhape, or the bluſhing. beauties of thy 
' face only, that 1 admire. for theſe are advan- 


tages which are common to tliee even with the 


worſt of thy ſex. It is vk rur, Eliza, which | 
gives to beauty an ineffable charm, and to 
comelineſs of perſon a real and durable value: 


may then thy boſom be ever, as it is now, tlie 
pure, the confecrated temple of vixTve. When 
I look upon thy beauty, I admire it, becauſe it 


is ſimple, unaffected, and modeſt; but when 1 


enter into the receſſes of thy heart, when I trace 
the lineaments of thy m mind, it is en that l am 
enraptured; for it is then that 1 diſcovef the 


tender ſulcepnibility of thy nature, the amiable 


ſentiments of thy ſoul, and thoſe. rare and 


valuable qualities, which feem to raiſe thee 
above humanity. Theſe are the charms, Eliza, 


' which have captivated my heart, which have 
folen my affections, and enchanted my ſoul 
with the faſcination of witchcraft. I love thee, 


becauſe thou art chearful, honeſt, and ſincere; : 


becauſe thou art artleſs and unſuſpecting; in a 


word, becauſe thou poſſeſſeſt that high charac- 


teriſtic of 1 aan a , wm of heart. 8 
Reader! 
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"Mandenb; Biber me, if in this apoſtrophe I 
1 wearied thy, patience; for where is the 
lover, who knows whete to ſtop, when he is 
ſpeaking of the charms of his miſtreſs? To 
- feward. thy attention, or rather to intereſt thee 
in her welfare, 1 will recount to thee the ſcenes, | 
which . have juſt been exhibiting to her; and 

1 happy ſhalr thou be, if thou deriveſt from them 
that improvement which I truſt ſhe: has re- 
eeived; and if thou proficeſt by the detail of 
. thoſe: intruftions, which my affection has in- 
duced me to beſtow perſonally and directiy 
l ten | 
; "ſins," in the i innocence and ſimplicity of "i 
| nend, entertained an anxious deſire to ſee and 
. Converſe with that SYLPH, whoſe indire& in- 
. guctions ſhe delighted to obey. Romantic as 
Was this wiſh, I reſolved to indulge | it; that I 
5 might impreſs her with a due ſenſe of the value 
and dignity, of virtue, by ſhewing her that in 
| 7 her on perſon it had attracted the notice and 
.. favour of a ſuperior being; and that might 
furniſh her, in a novel and forcible manner, 
with ſuch precepts, and ſuch a knowledge of 
mankind, as might be of moſt eſſential power to 
4 preſerve both her virtue and her peace e | 
through the mazes of 1 


The evening had now ſhed over bus Son. 
8 wonted ſerenity—for the day always cloſes 


„ One oe Oo name 


. ; ' 35. © 
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| peacefully on the good—when I choſe the op- | 
portunity of gratifying her 'wiſhes. Enrobed 


in the full ſplendour of celeſtial beauty 1 ſtood 


ſuddenly | before her; and by an act of my 
power at once diſclofing myſelf, and removing 
all aſtoniſhment and awe. which might prevent 
that eaſe and freedom which I deſired, Happy 5 
favourite,” ſaid I, * the wiſh of thy ſoul is 
granted; aſcend, with me into the ſpace of 


heaven; trace with me the varied ſurface of 5 


the earth; obſerve what thou ſeeſt, and profit 
of my precepts. —Ar. theſe words, touching her 
ſhoulders with 1 my ivory ſceptre, I winged them 
for fight, and we roſe together in a moment. 
My firſt object was to conciliate and pleaſe her. 
] conducted her, therefore, to the golden palace 
of my aerial reſidence, where every thing that 
| could raiſe delight, or create aſtoniſnment. 
ruſhed upon her ſenſes. My Sylphs and 
Sylphids crowded around her, and paid that 


homage to purity and virtue, which they ſaw w 


their chief ſo honoured. Every illuſion of 
ſportive, but guilcleſs, fancy, ' every ſhadowed 
Image of delight, that could attract and gratify 
the wondering Eliza, preſented its unbodied 
ſplendour before her. With charming ſimplicity 
ſhe gazed, and rejoiced z tranſported with the 
gay ſucceſſion, while all, in fact, was airy 
nothing, the ſpecious fabric of my power. 


Ad is Eliza then the only one, who has been 


| Uectived by gay appearances ? Are the ſcenes, 
| which 


; * 
* 
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1 which ambition ſketches, always realiſed ? Do 
they, who purſue ſo greedily the gaudy phi 5 
of pleaſure, graſp at Jaſt a reality? Are the nu- 
merous ſtructures, which ſond imagination raiſes, 
or the highly-coloured draughts, which che 
ready pencil of Hope ſo eafily delineates, more 
ſtable and permanent than airy viſions ?—I did 
not then think it neceſſary to undeceive Eliza ; 
but, anxious to commence the courſe of in- 
ſtruction through which I was about to lead her, 
1 tranſported her ſuddenly to the confines of 
F earth again, and we entered, inviſibly, into a 
| ſpacious room, where a large eompany of both = 
ſexes was aſſembled. The firſt object that at- 
tracted my companion was a lady in the midft 
| of the room encircled by young men, wha 
_ crowded with admiration around her. In her 
looks dwelt youth, and beauty, and livelineſs, - - 
and joy; while every voice was echoing her 
praiſe. Ah, ſaid Eliza, „ what a happy 
creature is that! how do I | envy. her che love 
of ſo many charming young men! Look 
again, Eliza,“ ſaid 1.—She looked, and ſtarted 
with aſtoniſhment. Under thoſe admired © 
features, and that lovely form, the beheld! a 
heart now ſwelling with vanity, with pride, and 
with wantonneſs, and now torn with chagrin, 
remorſe, and diſappointment. Again the ſcene 
was changed, and the young men, that flattered 
her ſo lately, now accuſed, and derided, and in · 
ſulted w_ whilſt thoſe Wa her own ſex, whoſe 


faces 


r Oar ore wages, A 
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faces were before diſtorted with envy, and rans 


corous jealouſy, now grinned with - cruel ſatis- 
faction o'er the fallen beauty. * See” ſaid I,“ the 
end of coquetry, : the puniſhment of folly,” — 
The next ſpectacle I preſented to her was a pair 
who were retired from the. reſt into a ſolitary 
corner of the room. Maria,“ ſaid the young 
man taking his fair partner by the hand, “it is 
with thee.only that I am harpy. How I hate 
this crowd, whole preſence prevents me from 
_ throwing myſelf at thy feet, and ſwearing how 
I love thee—thee with whom I could be con- 
tent to paſs all my days even in a deſart, and 
think myſelf fſurrounced. by company, when 


thou only wert near me Oh, Aricl” ſaid 
Eliza, * might I not wiſh for ſuch a lover, ſo 
affectionate, ſo diſintereſted, one that would ſa- 


erifice all the world for me?. Liſten agzin, 


ſaid 1.—“ Fooliſh girl, p whiſpered. the young 


. man at that moment to one of his i intimates who 


approached him, the believes me; but let me 


once poſſe ſs myſelf of her fortune; and then : 


| 


1; 


Jack, the word for you and me—and ſolitude 


for her.” —<© Sec, Eliza, the deſign of extra- 


vagant profeſſions, which no man intends, and 
no man is able, to perform. But regard vonder 


pair. That man is profeſſing ſimilar ſenti- 


ments; and honeſtly, for he loves the girl with 


ſincerity; but, Eliza, they are both deceived. 


Love is not the ſole buſineſs of life ; nor is jt 
capable of e. during with unabated ardour. The 
: _ little 
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little abſences and avocations which the intereſts 
of the world occaſion, frequently keep alive to 
the laſt thoſe ſpatks of aſſection, which languiſh 
always under the hand of Time, and which un- 
interrupted enjoyment oſten extinguiſhes to- 
tally.— But look now, Eliza, at that artful para- 
ſite, who is flattering the vices, and pampering 
the appetites of the rich man at his elbow, 
mark how. he ſmiles and cringes beſide him, 


how he laughs applauſe, and echoes rao 
the greedy ears of bas . 
| TR: 5 C As bsc of fa, as fraudulent of mind.” 
„ . e . Porz's IIIA 5. 


H def on is to p Ron 2 plunder, while be 
— ſecretly deſpiſes the filly dupe of his treachery. 
Beware, then, Eliza, of flattery under every 
ape, and from every mouth. What man 
is that,” ſaid ſhe at this inſtant, c apart there, 
in whoſe countenance appears a noble modeſty 
mixed with regret and confuſion? . That, 
aid I, “ is an honeſt and good man. He has 
been guilty of ſome involuntary errors, and who 
of men is net? but he has expiated them by a 
ſincere confeſſion and amendment, and is now 
Siving way to that ingenuous ſhame, which. is 
the fore · runner of returning virtue. If ever 
thou ſhouldſt deviate from rectitude, imitate the 
candour and honeſty. of this man. There is, 

my dear Eliza, ſuch lovelineſs in an ingenuous 
| | mind, 


# 


— 
— 
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mind, ſack attraction in an open diſpoſition, and 5 
ſiuch charms in a well-meaning heart, that we 


can hardly be angry eden at the errors of a per- 


ſon, in whom ſo many proofs are found ef na- 


tural goodneſs. Such a charafter at once diſ- 


arms reſentment; and annihilates reproach.— | 
Look ar that young = 
man.” a— Ah,” ſaid ſhe; how handſome he is; 
how engaging are his manners! what elegance, 
what grace in his actions and behaviour 1. 
Sure ly he peſſeſſes a heart and underſtanding 
equal to his perſon? “ So,” replied I, © that 
laay judges, who Jeans upon his arm; but hear 
his converſation.” 4 Firſt ſtile, firſt ſtile, Ma- 


But turn to another object. 


dam, — Bend. reel, pon my honour,—but ii it i 


not to your taſte, PIt not wear it another hour, for 

1 knew you are the very empire of faſhion ! hel - 
he! he! But What think you of this waiſtcoat ? | 
is'nt ĩt charming? Do you know chat filly. fellow d 
Beetle can't ſee che beauties of it—but, entre 115, 


Sophy, 1 have no great opinion of his under- 
ſtanding, for J never ſaw him wear a well-made. 
coat in my life! ee Oh heavens, let us turn 


from this . faid Eliza, © he is only fic 
ro be a taylor's foreman.” I was pleaſed with 
the obſervation ; and enforced it by remarking, 


how readily a graceful and ſplendid external 


gains credit for inward accompliſhments, - 


which, in fact, do not always correſpond wich 


ſo promiſing an N | 
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teous charge ta the theatre; and hovering for a 
moment over the front of the ſtage, we alighted 
in its centre. Our proſpect of the company 
from thence was magnificent and grand; and 
Eliza burſt out into thoſe raptu res. which natu- 
rally agitate zue mind, when it contemplates 
novel and aſtoniſhin g- objects. I deſired her, 
however, to rk, the actions and behaviour 
of that aſſemblage. of people: and at the ſame 
time riſing, we {ſkimmed acrofs the pit, and 
paſſed ſlowly before the fronts of che boxes, to 
which I chiefly: confined. her Mentions: „ Oh 
| EG | Ariel,” 
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Ariel,” Maid ſhe, « for what —_ are. theſe \ 


gaudy circles ſo crowded? I ſee here a great 


number of people but cannot comprehend the 


deſign of their meeting. Some are talking, 


ſome laughing, and ſome crying. Many of them 
appear to be aſleep, while others are ſtaring _ 
about with vacant countenances, or nodding, - 
and "whiſpering, to each other. Indeed the 
greateſt part ſeem to be ſo liſtleſs and weary, 
that one might imagine they did not know what 
to do, or for what they were aſſembled. I ſhould 


think the men, in general, the moſt ill-bred; or | 
the moſt impudent, imaginable, for they ſtare | 
full in the faces of the ladies for whole minutes, 


| * 
Vithout ſeeming to have any ſenſe of politeneſs 
or decorum, did not theſe latter encourage them 


by their reciprocal glances, their bold looks, and 
indeed by their whole behaviour and appearance. 
But tell me, what means this idle and incom- 
prehenſible collection of people ?”—*® This is a 
play- -houſe, Eliza, and theſe people are aſſembled 
to hear one of the tragedies of your favourite 


| author enacted look onder thoſe actors are 


now in the midſt of their performance.” — Js 
it poſſible,” cried ſhe, looking eagerly towards 


the ſtage, which I had till this moment concealed 


from her obſervation, © that a compoſition of 
the divine Shakeſpeare can be now performing, 


and that theſe people can fit here unmoved by 
the mighty maſter's art ? what pardon is there 


for 


= 7% 
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for ſuch raſteleſs inattention ? what excuſe for 


ſuch an ill: timed exhibition of folly and depra- 


 vity ?”—< Amiable girl,“ replied 1, © I admire 
the warmth of thy indignation: hut thou art the 
{imple child of nature. Theſe are the children 
of art, the pupils of the world; and the leading 


Principles they have been taught are, faſhion. 


and gallantry. Very few, of all this crowd, 


come here for the purpoſe, or with the leaſt de- 

ſire, of gratifying their mental feelings with the 
divine conceptions of the poet, thus powerfully 
bodied forth by the energy of acting. The 


greateſt number viſit the theatre becauſe they 


have nothing elſe to do. Many enter in the 


midſt of the ſecond act lounge on their ſeats— 
ſtare about them criticiſe the players and 
then ſink into a liſtleſs laſſitude of mind, which 
gives them indifferently an air of vacant inſen- 


ſibility, or ſleepy attention. As they are ſuc- 


ceſſively rouſed from this ennui by the inter- 


ruptions of the acts, and the buſy moments af 


chattering and ogling which then take place, 
they recover ſufficient animation to repeat the 
ſame rounds of inſipidity till the middle of the 
laſt act, when their impatience is ſo great, that 


" they begin to ſteal away in filence, aſhamed, as 
it were, of their inattention. Of the women 
many are handſome: they have beauty, grace, 
and eaſe; and in ſome theſe charms are 


e by decency of deportment; but, in 


V1 2 general ED 
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general theſe beauty 'is devoid of modeſty and | 


ſimplicity—their graces are glaring, artificial, 


and without delicacy—and their caſe is very 
| nearly allied to impudence. As for thoſe inſig- 


nificant coxcombs, whom you ſee continually 


popping their heads in and out of the boxes, 
and interrupting even thoſe who are attentive to 


the performance with their noiſe, their laughing. 
and their other impertinencies, they are alto- 
gether unworthy our notice. That boiſterous 
quarter above, in the higheſt part of the houſe, 
1s the receptacle of thoſe who come to ee the 

play, and do as they pleaſe. Thoſe who occupy 


this ſpot below us, called the pit, come, in ge- 


neral, to hear the play ; and indeed are the moſt 
ragional and commendable of all the ſpectators. 


Their only fault is, that imagining them- 
| Mes ſuperior in judgement to the reſt, of 


the houſe, and jealous of their prerogatives over. 
the matter and manner of the ſtage, they are 


apt to be overbearing and obſtinate.“ I was 


proceeding in this ſtrain, when I perceived that 
the attention of my companion was abſorbed by 


the repreſentation on the ſtage. . Nature had 
been powerfully arreſted in her, and was ſhed- 


ding plenteouſly the tears of ſympathetic feeling. 


c Come, Eliza,” ſaid |, wiping the tears from 


her eyes, © let us leave this place, where grief 
aſſumes but the mockery of woe; and where 


kad is FIN out of countenance by the im- 


pertinence 


— 
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1 periinence of W or the grimace bf affecs | = | 
tation.“ Our next ſcene was at the houſe of *t' If 
an opulent and luxurious man, where the pomp 
and ſplendour of life glittered in every apart» 
ment, and Pleaſure ſeemed to have taken up 
her reſidence, Throughout reigned merriment- 
and joy; but chiefly in the moſt: ſpaciqus of the 
rooms, where was the maſter of the houſe en- 
joying himſelf with his friends, while the hours 
tripped merrily along with muſic and dancing. 
Is not this man happy?“ ſaid Eliza with heſi: 
/ - tation, for ſhe. had learnt to diſtruſt-appearances, . 
He poſſeſſeth, ”.1 anſwered, * all that the 
world can give to make him ſo, He is, more» 
over, unjuſt, and wicked to a degree; he has 
acquired his wealth by oppreſſive plunder, ar 
bis power by the blackeſt intrigues, and even 
by murder. He has no compaſſion for miſery 
or misfortune, no regard for virtue or truth. In 
a word, he loves no man; he fears no man; 
and he enjoys, as you ſee, every good which 
this life can beſtow.” * Ah, ſaid Eliza, how is 
this? Should vice be ſo. triumphant? Should 
the moſt infamous and wicked of men be ſo 
loaded with thoſe bleſſings to which, ſurely, 
good men are only entitled? 80, Eliza, is the 
will of Providence. But, come, thou haſt ſeen 
the houſe of jollity, let us now go to the hobſe 
of mourning. At theſe words we entered a 
room, where ; a __ different N preſented 
5 itſell. 
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preſſed the reſt crying for bread. « 1 have 
none, my children,“ ſaid he, and at the fame 


time raiſing his eyes to heaven, O God, thy , 
will be done.“ This man,” faid I to Eliza, 


who was too much agitated to ſpeak, © is mi- 


| ferable, yet his heart is undefiled, and his life has 
been ſpotleſs : but misfortune has purſued him 
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> iiſell. On 2a wretched pallet was ſtretched the 

mother of a numerous offspring, dead ;—by her 
| fide lay her eldeſt daughter delirious and dying; 

and around their father, who was on his knees, 


bitterly, and ſhe has not yet done with him.“ At 


that moment entered an unfeeling creditor, 
- arreſted him, and hurried him to a priſon. 
* Oh Ariel,” ſaid ſhe, “can this too be the will 
of Providence ?”—l anſwered not her queſtion ; ; 


* 


but took her back again to the houſe of joy; 


the company were gone, and the great man was 
alone in his chamber. What means this,“ 


ſaid Eliza, “he ſeems in an agony of terror, | 


now 'abſorbed in wild meditation, and now 
ſtarting with fear.” —< Yes,” faid I, © he now 
ſees, or thinks he ſees, the menacing forms of 
thoſe whom he has deprived of their poſſeſſions, 
and of life. The lightning too, which is now 
purifying the air he breathes, flaſhes horror 
upon his ſoul, and the rolling thunder over- 
whelms him with diſmay. Such, Eliza, are 
the private moments of guilt, how ſplendid 


ſocver it appear in public. But let us return 


to 
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to che 8 who: k; in pi — We RE 
the gloomy cell, and beheld him Ee, 1 


My children are then ſtarving ! O God, 


* 


5 _« Eliza, thou who haſt already judged like he 


 I'can DkskxVE ro BE so.“ O my juſt God! = 


upon his ſtraw. At that moment he exclaimed 


thou haſt plunged me in the depth of miſery. 7 | 
What then l cannot make myſelf happy, but 


I am even now contented, thy will be done. 


world, where is the injuſtice of Providence? 
To the one is given pleaſure which he. cannot, 
and deſerves not to, enjoy ; to'the other is fent 
misfortune, under which he cannot, and deſerves. 


not to, ſink.—I will not vainly diſpute with 
- thee; upon happineſs; but judge thou which of 


theſe two men poſſeſſes at this moment the 


moſt enviable feelings. But 4; will relieve thy 


mind with a more pleaſing 8 Let us 
take a view of domeſtic comfort. See that 
young woman, whole. beauty, not vainly de- 
corated with ſuperfluous ornament, nor neglectei 
becauſe ſhe is married, is yet heightened by the 
decent dreſs of modeſty. Behold thoſe little 
cherubs that-preſs upon her lap, and ſmile in 
her face; while they draw from her lips that 


ſweet inſtruction which maternal love knows 


ſo well how to temper to their infant under- 


1 and the 1 . of their 


8 04 minds. 
"I genie; qui ne cout ſe rendea heureu, peut au 


moins meriter de Ferre. ROUSSEAU. 


1 " 2 had mother indeed 1. And (&e how ſhe is er 


* 


drarded i ſee how the harmony of her looks 
pourtrays the peaceful ſerenity of her mind! 


how the mother's joy ſparkles in her eye! how 


the mild, yet enrapturing, ſenſations of her bo- 
ſom give to every feature an expreſſive ani- 
mation, to every beauty 2 heightened chant 


With what pleaſure does ſhe read in their little 
eyes each prattling queſtion ] With har endear 


ing fondneſs anſwer:them! while kiſſes interrupt 
the pleaſing taſk, and the flood” of affection 


overflows. upon her offspring l? Oh, Eliaa, 5 


ſhouldſt thou ever be a mother, remember this 


example. There are women Who think thoſe 5 


employments of the wife, unvorthy of the lady; 
and who aflign td vthers. che duties of rheſe ten. 
der and ſelletycompenſed pfflees . Such are the 


— 


/ 


votaries of faſhion-and pleaſure; that is, Eliza, | 


of folly and-difpation ;- with whom dreſs and 
vntrigue is the bufinets of life; and whoſe-ſouls 


 incapable.of any enjeymeuts but what the worid 


is wienefs td, are inſenſible toi che refinements 
of domeſite feliaity. Avoidithow ſuch; Eliza, 
and ſhun their gontagious company: Having 
now given my fair ebarge all cthe inſtruction I 
at preſent deſigned her, I ſuddenly leſt hier: 4n 
- « moment ſne found herſelf on che ſpot frond 


Vhence I had taken her, and the whole - 


3 as a dream. 
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nevqlent aiſpfiion to remain but for! 4 "few 35 
hours inactive, has. conferred upon Ti itus the 
praiſe and admiration of es, What muſt be the 
merit, and what ought. to 5 be the praiſes of a 
| man, who, with! the ſame allu fion to the exertions 
of a generous mind, can honeſtly and conſci- 
entiouſly exclaim, # have. ZCained 4 day 2? —The . 
beneficent man does indeed gain his days— 
he gains all the advantages of time well-ſpent, 
che cumforts of an approving; mind, the ſublime 
feelings of a generous heart, and the conſcious 
merit of an active charity he gains, in a word, 
the bleſſed eatneſt of pteſent Beth and the 


ſure reverſion of future reward. 


1 : 


Whoever reflects on the nee nature oP 
age, on the many and important duties, hi 
are laid upon man, andz above all, on that active 
and reſtleſs, ſpirit; which is one great _tharac- 
teriſtic of his race, cannot but dnſider 1DLE- 
NESS, or a ſtate of ding noting, in a point of 
view; "which will render it as unnatural, as it is 
' finful, deſtructive of che end of his exiſtence, 
and baneful to himſelf and his fellow creatures. 1755 
Fet lamentable as it is to ſee men reduced, as 
it were while living, to a ſtate of annihilation, 
by that Nuggiſh lethargy of ſoul, which gives 
them a diſreliſn to all exertion and activity; or or 
by that more eriminal apathy, which" renders 
them indifferent to the 1 incigemegts of virtue, 
and to thoſe calls of m- which = bw a 
che feeling mind * 5 * utahle, pparmmities 
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> * * 
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of e itſelf; . proſpect: is very littis 
better, and alas! - frequently” worle, when wwe 
contemplate: the great buſy ſcens of men, where | 
- Inativity is baniſhed by the ſtruggling efforts 
_of induſtry; and whiere / diligence - and perſe - 
verance are as indefarigable i in apr Jaques, as | 

te varied in their pur ä | 


ROT 
I: 3 
[1 


The two grand objects, e excite e oy 
is of men,. and: ſtimulate their active powers, 
have been long defined. They are wealth and 
and ambition. ww Os Ee le ee rag rng, 08 - 
0. Nafurrie eps Tu Kn, Ag. PoLit. l. 2. 
Ambition exhibits its attractions under a thou- 
land different forms, adapts itſelf with wonderful 
adroitneſs to an infinite variety of taſtes, and 


tempts its votaries reſpectivehy with glory, with 
I Honour, with power, with reputation, or with 
; prezeminence. | And indeed were theſe purſuits 


# 
wn 
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excited always by a laudable emulation, and di- [ 
rected in their progreſs by virtue alone, they | 


would be as honourable and uſeful to men, as 
they are in general deſtructive and diſgtaceful. 
4 But the misfortune is, that this is ſeldom the | Þ 
caſe; nor would it be difficult ta ſhew, that g. 
all the various characters both of antient and | 
modern celebrity, there have been very few, 
whoſe ambition has not proceeded originally. 
from a depravity of heart, or been contami · 
nated in its progreſs... However, among the 
| ambirious, of every deſcription, there is ſome. 


ws, ſomething noble, though fre- 
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quently obſeutid by. thei moſt hateful and yew 


nieious qualities, which -raiſes,” at times, ſenti - 
ments of admiration in generous and liberal bo- 


ſoms. We can trace in them a greatneſs of 


ſoul, a noble freedom of thought and action 
and ſuper eminent abilitles qualities, wk 
however perverted, are yet ſigns of excellence 


and dignity, which cannot but be admirable, 


But in the purſuits of avarice; there is pres; 
like this to palliate, or veil its defbrmiry; yo 
thing to diminiſh its odium, or entitle it, f 


any ground, to the ſmalleſt approbation. It 15 
engendered in a corrupted heart, where mean 


neſs, inhumanity, and Dae reſide, n wy 


88 


ant of Frey virtue. 5 . eee 


- But, a ache Sis u fie on the. 4 


tically exclaimed, I have loft a; day. It was an 


opportunity of exerciſing his benevolence, which 


he had loſt, and which he ſo pathetically la- 


mented. A man who is in the exerciſe of ſove- 
reign authority, has a thouſand more opportu- 
hities than others, and is obliged particularly by 


the nature of his ſithation, to ſpend his life in 
being good, Yet let no man of inſerior ftarion 


imagine that beneficence is leſs his duty, or that 
he has teſs ability ta perform it, for the obli- 
gations of humanity are univerſal; ĩt is in this re« 
| 1 8 yy poſſible for * — >the Jow- 


elt, 


7 


4 


e 


| nous employments of ambition, nor to the leſi Fel 
worthy and leſs honourable occupation of amaſ 
ſing wealth, that the Roman emperor ſo emphas 
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. eſt, the pooreſt, and the wealthieſt to % „ day. 


The exertions of benevolence have a. double * 


object: the abſolute. relief of temporal wants 
and worldly misfortunes; or the conſolation- of 

mental uneaſineſs, and the relief of the afflice - 
gone of the heart. With regard to the firſt, it 
is, indeed, only thoſe fortunate men: to whom 


the lot of wealth may fall, who can execute- 


their i intentions: it is they only who can ſtretch 
forth the full band. of charity to the needy, and 


"* unfortunate ; or beſtow upon indigent merit, 
and unſucceſsful virtue, the rewards of muniſi- 


cent bounty. But is it, 8 erefore;, even in this 
reſpedt, to the rich alone that Proyidence hath 
given a capacity to be charitable ? ? Far from i it, 
2 he glowing, wiſhes of the heart, when it 
| breathes an ardent deſire to do good, and the 
genuine ſympathy. of the ſoul, When it feels, 


as if they were its own, the miſeries of the 


| wretched, are in the eye of heaven the ſublimeft 


charity: and theſe are in the power of all, 


Wich reſpe& however, to the ſecond object of 


benevolence, the rich have no peculiar privilege | 


at all, for wealth has no connection with this 
charity, nor is it wanted for i its uſe. The ten. 
der offices of hümanity, the conſolations of 
friendſhip, the courteſies of. a mild diſpoſition, 
and the amiable motions, of a good heart, may 


be found in a cottage. as well as in the palace; 


they may have place in the boſoms of the poor 
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ment. 
5 . he bal it not in his power to follow eu 5 
the dictates of his heart with complete and ac- 
tual” refief, for even Where. he can beſtow no _ 
| more than his wiſhes, If they flow from the 
genuine ſources of humanity, he has done his 
duty, and may hope far his reward, Has he a2 
friend, "who unburdens® to him the ſorrows of 
his foul ? let him pour into his wounded boſom 
the conſolation of a friend the balm of affec- 
tionate ſympathy, and the chearing comfort of 
one who participates bis grief. Has he a 
neighbour, whom the rod of affliQion_ has 
chaſtened ? let him viſit. him in the meekneſs 
of charity—ſupport his ſpi pirits that droop under 
1 misfortune, and adviſe him, if it be neceſſary, 
+ with the gentleneſs of brotherly love. Does 
die. cry of poverty ſtrike. his ear? ſer him liſten 
| 1 > = to all its complaints, and its igguries, and 1 its 
© ©... wants, What though he cannot relieve them 
jet him calm ant tranquillize the troubled 
ſpirit, ler him ſtay the hand of deſpair, let him 
9250 che volume of Religion, kt him ks out 
| | "> _ 
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to ſuffering with che W of Ba e 3 
exbort i it to patience and reſignation. Let kit” 
in ſhort, be ihe friend of mankind, the compoſer 
| 90 quarrels, the peacemaker of families, the ad- | 
6 viſer of the thoughtleſs, and the refuge of the 5 
. een Theſe are the duties of a man 5 — 
the offices of humanity, from which no one is | 
exempt, and which all are capable of performing. 
Whenever a man has been fo. happy as to hape 
- _.-Acquitted himſelf of any one of theſe good i 
„ be it but a ſimple matter of advice, ar 
{ | conſolation, he has gained bis day and when- 
ever he has wantonly omitted an opportunity of _ 
4 doing 300d, he has as cełtainly loſt a day. Nor 
need any one look far for ſuch opportunities; 
: they are to be found almpſt every hour, and in 
every houſe. A thouſand. little occaſions are 


perpetually ariſing, which eall upon the exertions 3 
ol benevolence. To conctal a fault, to palliate 5 


an error, and to clear up the little miſunder- 7 

1 of friends, are amongſt the leaſt 'of 
them; to arreſt the voice. of ſlander, to vindicate 

an injured character, and to plead the cauſe of i in- 
nocence, are more important employments ; and 

| ſuch alas! is the flate and depravity of men, 

- that theſe latter occaſions are numerous enough 

to give full employment, to Charity, and to dra 

forth its moſt active energy. Let me then N 

moſt ſeriouſly preſs it upon every one even 

upon the loweſt and pooreſt of men, for they 

Si have their * of 3 thetr ”_ to 5 
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or — me, I 875 entreat them to E a 
to be kind-hearted towards each other, and to 
* remember that they are all brethren. Nor let 
„ any one ſay that he has nothing but his good 
wiſhes to beſtow on others, for they are enough. 
It is a conſolation to the poor and the humble 
15 5 71d, chat the duties of all men are pff 
5 ibnedto their reſpective powers and capa- 
8 ride every allowance will be made by in- * 
mmfmite mercy to thoſe who are too ignorant, or 
| too weak; to perform, what infinite rectitude de- 
mands— that, finally, their lives and actions will 1 
be judged by a God, who, though he is the be- 2 
ginning and the end of all wiſdom, knowledpe, 5 
and power, is not however, ſuch is the goodness 
of omnipotence! too wiſe to hold eonverſe witn 
the poor and the ignorant, nor too powerful to A 
reſpect the ſubmiſſion of the lowly... What an 
important jeſſon to mankind ! what a check 
upon the arrogance and folly of pride! But it is 
enough. Let the rich treat their humble bre. 
thren | with kindneſs, remembering that God is 7 
the avenger of the poor; and let the poor be 
kind and benevolent to Each other, knowing 
they have a Father in heaven, who will make up 
their deficiencies of power, and will do unte 
them, as they WOULD Wien to do unto others. © 
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